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MRS SIDDONS.* 


Part I. 


Mrs Swwpons was the daughter of 
Roger Kemble, the manager of a 
theatrical company that performed 
chiefly in the midland and the western 
towns of England, and of Sarah 
Ward, whose father was also astroll- 
ing manager. “I remember,” says 
Mr Campbell, “ having seen the pa- 
rents of the great actress in their 
old age. They were both of them 
tall and comely -personages. The 
mother had a somewhat austere 
stateliness of manner, but it seems 
to have been from her that the family 
inherited their genius and force of 
character. Her voice had much of 
the emphasis of her daughter’s ; and 
her portrait, which long graced Mrs 
Siddons’s drawingroom, had an in- 
tellectual expression of the strongest 
power; she gave you the idea of a 
Roman matron. The father had alithe 
suavity of the o!d school of gen- 
tlemen. Persons who cannot for a 
moment disjoin the idea of human 
dignity from that of station, will per- 
haps be surprised that I should speak 
of the dignified manners of a pair 
who lived by the humble vocation 
which I have mentioned. It is ne- 
vertheless true, that the presence 
and demeanour of this couple might 
have graced a court; and though 
their relationship to Mrs S.dduns 
and Juhn Kemble of course enhan- 


ced the interest which their vene- 
rable appearance commanded, yet I 
have been assured by those who 
knew them long before their chil- 
dren became illustrious, that in their 
humblest circumstances they always 
sustained an entire respectability. 
There are some individuals whom 
no circumstances can render vulgar, 
and Mr and Mrs Kemble were of 
this description. Besides, in spite 
of all our prejudices against the 
players’ vocation, irreproachable 
personal character will always find 
its level in the general esteem.” 

Mr Roger Kemble b8ing, like his 
ancestors, a Catholic, whilst his wife 
was a Protestant, it was arranged 
that their sons should be bred in the 
Catholic faith, and the daughters in 
that of their mother. They had 
twelve children, of whom four died 
young; but three sons and five 
daughters arrived at adult years— 
and they almost all chose the profes- 
sion of their parents, though Mr 
Campbell says, “I have no doubt 
that Mr and Mrs Roger Kemble were 
anxious to prevent their children 
from becoming actors, and that they 
sought out other means of providing 
for them; but they made this at- 
tempt too late, that is, after their 
offspring had been accustomed to 
theatrical joyousness. For parents 
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who are players themselves, it is 
hardly possible to keep their chil- 
dren from following the same life. 
The conversations—the readings— 
the books of the family—the learning 
of the parts—the rehearsals at home 
—thegaiety diffused by the getting up 
of comic characters before they are 
acted—and the imposing dignity of 
tragic characters—the company— 
every thing, indeed, which the chil- 
dren of play-acting parents hear and 
see, has a tendency to make them 
more prone to the stage than to any 
other such plodding and drudging oc- 
cupations as the most of them would 
be otherwise destined to pursue.” 
Sarah was born at Brecon, July 
5th, 1755, in a public-house called 
the Shoulder of Mutton—and a 
friend of Mr Campbell has given 
us a drawing and description of it, 
as he remembers seeing it stand of 
old, with its gable front, cee! 
upper floors, and a rich well-fe 
shoulder of mutton temptingly paint- 
ed over the door. The Shoulder of 
Mutton being situated in the centre 
of Brecon, was much resorted to by 
the neighbouring inhabitants of the 
borough ; and Mr Kemble, we are 
told, was neither an unwilling nor 
an unwelcome member of their jolly 
associations. He was, says Mr 
Campbell's correspondent, “ a man 
of respectable family, and of some 
small hereditary property in Here- 
fordshire, and having married the 
daughter of a provincial manager, he 
received a company of strolling 
players for her dowry, and set up as 
amanager himself.” Itis not usual 
to lie-in at public-houses, and from 
the somewhat ambiguous language 
here employed, one might think that 
Mr Roger Kemble had been the 
landlord of the Shoulder of Mutton. 
Yet that could hardly be the case, as 
he was an actor before his marriage, 
and married Miss Ward against her 
father’s will. Manager Ward disap- 
proved of his daughter marrying an 
actor, and when he found that her 
union with Kemble was inevitable, 
he was with difficulty persuaded to 
speak to her. He then forgave her, 
with all the bitterness of his heart, 
crying, “ Sarab, you have not dis- 
obeyed me; I told you never to 
marry an actor, and you have mar- 
ried a man who neither is nor ever 
ean be an actor.” Even in this judg- 


ment Sarah disagreed with her fa« 
ther—for she alleged “ that her hus- 
band was an unparalleled Falstaff.” 

Sarah Kemble shewed herself for 
the first time on the stage whena 
mere child—and was about to retire 
in a fright, on account of the uproar 
among a fastidious barn-audience 
offended at her infantile appearance 
—when her mother led her to the 
front of the stage, and made her re- 

eat the fable of the “ Boys and the _ 

rogs,” which not only appeased 
the pit, but produced thunders of 
applause, so that she was a success« 
ful débutante. At thirteen she was 
the heroine in several English ope- 
ras, and sang tolerably—at that pe- 
riod occasionally warbling between 
theacts. Sheused then, too, to be Ariel 
in the Tempest—and must have been 
a beautiful creature of the element. 

When she was about seventeen, 
Mr Siddons, an actor in her father’s 
company, wooed and won her, much 
to the dissatisfaction of her father, 
who played over again the part of 
old Ward. The lover had been bred 
to business in Birbingham, but being 
handsome and active, and not with- 
out versatile talents for the stage, as 
his range of characters extended 
from Hamlet to Harlequin, he had 
gained provincial popularity before 
Sarah Kemble’s heart. 

The people of Brecon, suspecting 
that her parents were not giving the 
lovers fair play, took a warm interest 
in their attachment—and Mr Sid« 
dons, being jealous of a certain opu- 
lent squire named Evans, causeless- 
ly as it appeared, for his supposed 
rival “ died an insolvent bachelor,” 
made an appeal to the people of 
Brecon on the hardship of his case, 
at his benefit, which was a bumper. 
He had, in consequence of some 
“ impetuous language” to Mr Kem- 
ble, received his dismissal from the 
company—but,having been injudi- 
ciously allowed a parting benefit, at 
the conclusion of the entertainments, 
in which we are not told whether 
he performed Hamlet or Harlequin 
—probably both—he sung a song of 
his own composition, describing the 
pangs of his own attachment, the 
coldness of Miss Kemble, and the 
perfidy of her parents—in strains 
which, Mr Campbell observes, “ do 
no remarkable credit either to his 
delicacy or poetical genius,” 
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Mrs Siddons, Part I. 


“ Ye ladies of Brecon, whose hearts ever feel 
For wrongs like to this I’m about to reveal : 
Excuse the first product, nor pass unregarded 
The complaints of poor Colin, a lover discarded, | 


“ When first on the shore of fair Cambria he trode, 
His devotion was paid to the blind little god, 
Whose aid and assistance each day he’d implore 
To grant him his Phyllis~he wante@ no more. 


* No cloud seem’d to threaten, each bar was removed : 
The father, though silent, with silence approved : 

The mother at last, bestow’d her assent, 

When Phyllis seem’d pleased, and Colin content. 


“ Secure, as he thought, in a treasure so dear, 

Neither duke, lord, nor squire, had he reason to fear ; 
But, oh! strange the reverse to all things brought about, 
For the last undersign’d has poor Colin thrown out. 


“ Common fame, who we all are inform’d is a liar, 
Reported of late that a wealthy young squire 

Had received from the fair an invincible dart, 

And ‘ Robin, sweet Robin,’ had thrill’d through his heart. 


“ At length the report reach'd the ears of his flame, 
Whose nature he fear’d from the source whence it came; 
She acquainted her ma’a, who, her ends to obtain, 
Determin’d poor Colin to drive from the plain. . 


“ Not easily turn’d, she her project pursued, *, 

Each part of the shepherd was instantly view’d ; 

And the charms of three hundred a-year, some say more, 
Made her find out a thousand she ne’er saw before, 


“ Poor Colin, whose fame bids all slander defiance, 
Could not help being moved at their talk’d-of alliance; 
The means so alluring, so tempting the bait, 

Thus Colin consider’d, and dreaded his fate. 


“ Yet still on his Phyllis his hopes were all placed, 

That her vows were so firm they could ne’er be effaced ; 
But soon she convinced him ’twas all a mere joke, 

For duty rose up, and her vows were all broke. 


“ Dear ladies, avoid one indelible stain, 

Excuse me, I beg, if my verse is too plain ; 

But a jilt is the devil, as has long been confess’d, 
Which a heart like poor Colin’s must ever detest. 


“ Now your pardon he begs, as your pity he might, 
But here ’tis confess’d you have shewn it to-night; 

For his merits, though small, you have amply rewarded, 
To accept ke poor thanks of a lover discarded.” 


This effusion was received with 
the most tumultuous applause ; and 
though Mr Campbell does not say 
80, there can be no doubt that it was 
over and over again encored; but 
“the course of true love never yet 
ran smooth,” and Colin, after his 
oft-repeated last bow, with that cla- 
morous sympathy yet discordantly 
ringing in his ears, and all that 
waving of handkerchiefs yet dingily 


whitening before his eyes, on reti- 
ring to the green-room, was met by 
the stately mother of Miss Kemble, 
who, with her “ characteristic deci- 
sion,” pitched into him, till by a 
consecutive series of well-planted 
facers and nobbers, she made his 
optics and his auricles familiar with 
a species of thunder and lightning 
far beyond the art of the property- 
man-to produce, But after a storm 
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comes a calm. The feud was heal- 
ed—Colin cured of his jealousy— 
Phyllis found to be faithful—and 
after a year’s residence of the love- 
ly Srapnerdons in the family of Mrs 
Greathead of Guy’s Cliff, War- 
wickshire—* where her station was 
humble, but not servile”—her prin- 
cipal employment being to read to 
the old gentleman, who left a highly 
accomplished son (then a mere boy), 
who “took an interest in the great 
actress that lasted for life” —the lo- 
vers were married at Trinity Church, 
Coventry, November 26, 1773, and 
on the 4th of October following, their 
eldest son, Henry, was born at Wol- 
verhampton. 

In the course of the year 1774, 
Mr and Mrs Siddons were both en- 
gaged to act at Cheltenham; which, 
says Mr Campbell, though now an 
opulent and considerable town, con- 
sisted in those days of only one to- 
lerable street, through the middle of 
which ran a clear stream of water, 
with stepping-stones that served as a 
bridge, and it must have been a pretty 
place. Here an interesting incident 
occurred, which must have had no 
small influence on the life of this 
illustrious woman. 

“ At that time, the Honourable 
Miss Boyle, the only daughter of 
Lord. Dungarvon, a most accom- 
plished woman, and authoress of 
several pleasing poems, one of which, 
* An Ode to the Poppy,’ was pub- 
lished by Charlotte Smith, happened 
to be at Cheltenham. She had come, 
accompanied by her mother, and her 
mother’s second husband, the Earl 
of Aylesbury. One morning that she 
and some other fashionables went 
to the box-keeper’s office, they were 
told that the tragedy to be performed 
that evening was ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 
They all laughed heartily, and pro- 
mised themselves a treat of the ludi- 
crous, in the misrepresentation of 
the piece. Some one who overheard 
their mirth kindly reported it to Mrs 
Siddons. She had the part of Belvi- 
dera allotted to her, and prepared 
for the performance of it with no 
very enviable feelings. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether Otway had 
imagined in Belvidera a personage 
more to be pitied than her represen- 
tative now thought herself. The 
rabble, in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ shew- 
ed compassion for the heroine, and, 


when they saw her feather-bed put 
up to auction, * governed their roaring 
throats, and grumbled pity.’ But our 
actress anticipated refined scorners, 
more pitiless than the rabble; and 
the prospect was certainly calculated 
to prepare her more for the madness 
than the dignity of her part. In spite 
of much agitation, however, she got 
through it. About the middle of the 
piece she heard some unusual and 
apparently suppressed noises, and 
therefore concluded that the fashion- 
ables were in the full enjoyment of 
their anticipated amusement, titter- 
ing and laughing, aa she thought, with 
unmerciful derision. She went home 
after the play, grievously mortified. 
Next day, however, Mr Siddons met 
in the street with Lord Aylesbury, 
who enquired after Mrs Siddons’s 
health, and expressed not only his 
own admiration of her last night’s 
exquisite acting, but related its ef- 
fects on the ladies of his party. They 
had wept, he said, so excessively, 
that they wére unpresentable in the 
morning, and were confined to their 
rooms with headachs. Mr Siddons 
hastened home to gladden his fair 
spouse with this intelligence. Miss 
Boyle soon afterwards visited Mrs 
Siddons at her lodgings, took the 
deepest interest in her fortunes, and 
continued her ardent friend till her 
death. She married Lord O'Neil, 
of Shane’s Castle, in Ireland. It is 
no wonder that Mrs Siddons dwells 
with tenderness in her Memoranda 
on the name of this earliest encou- 
rager of her genius. Miss Boyle was 
a beauty of the first order, and gifted 
with a similar mind, as her poetry, 
and her patronage of the hitherto 
unnoticed actress, evince; though 
patronage is too cold a word for the 
friendship which she bestowed on so 
interesting an object. Though the 
powers of the latter were by her 
own confession still crude, yet her 
noble young friend consoled and 
cheered her; and, with the prophe-« 
tic eye of taste, foresaw her glory. 
Miss Boyle took upon her the direc- 
tion of her wardrobe, enriched it 


from her own, and made many of 


her dresses with her own hands.” 
Garrick having heard from the 
Aylesbury family high praises of the 
powers of the young provincial ac- 
tress, sent down Mr King to Chel- 
tenham to see her in the “ Fair 
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Penitent.” Thé report having been 
favourable, she shortly afterwards 
received an invitation from the Great 
Man himself, “upon very low terms,” 
and went to London. But here we 
must give her own words, as they 
are found in her Autograph Recol- 
lections :— 

“Happy to be placed where I 
presumptuously augured that I 
should do all that I have since achie- 
ved, if I could but once gain the 
opportunity, I instantly paid my re- 
spects to the great man. I was at that 
time good-looking ; and certainly, all 
things considered, an actress well 
worth my poor five pounds a-week, 
His praises were most liberally con- 
ferred upon me; but his attentions, 
great and unremitting as they were, 
ended in worse than nothing.—How 
was all this admiration to be account- 
ed for, consistently with his subse- 
quent conduct? Why, thus I believe. 
He wasretiring from the management 
of Drury-Lane, and, I suppose, at 
that time wished to wash his hands 
of all its concerns and details. I 
moreover had served what I believe 
was his chief object in the exaltation 
of poor me—and that was, the mor- 
tification and irritation of Mrs Yates 
and Miss Younge,whose consequence 
and troublesome airs were, it must 
be confessed, enough to try his pa- 
tience. Ashe had now almost -with- 
drawn from it, the interests of the 
Theatre grew, I suppose, rather in- 
different to him. However that may 
have been, healways objected to my 
appearance in any very prominent 
character, telling me that the fore- 
named ladies would poison me, if I 
did. 1 of course thought him not on- 
ly an oracle, but my friend; and in 
consequence of his advice, Portia, in 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ was fixed 
for my début ; a character in which 
it was not likely that I should excite 
any great sensation—I was, therefore, 
merely tolerated. The fulsome adu- 
lation that courted Garrick in the 
Theatre cannot be imagined; and 
whosoever was the luckless wight 
who should be honoured by his dis- 
tinguished and envied smiles, of 
course became an object of spite 
and malevolence. Little did I ima- 
gine that I myself was now that. 
wretched victim. He would some- 
times hand me from my own seat in 
the green-room, to place me next to 
his own. He also selected me to 
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personate Venus, at the revival of 
the ‘ Jubilee” This gained me the 
malicious appellation of Garrick’s 
Venus ; and the ladies who so kindly 
bestowed it on me rushed before me 
in the last scene, so that if he (Mr 
Garrick) had not brought us forward 
with him with his own hands, my 
little Cupid and myself, whose ap- 
pointed situations were in the very 
front of the stage, might have as 
well been in the Island of Paphos at 
that moment. Mr Garrick would 
also flatter me, by sending me into 
one of the boxes, when he acted any 
of his great characters. In short, 
his attentions were enough to turn 
an older and wiser head. He pro- 
mised Mr Siddons to procure me a 
good engagement with the new 
managers, and desired him to give 
himself no trouble about the matter, 
but to put my cause entirely into his 
hands. He let me down, however, 
after all these protestations, in the 
most humiliating manner; and, in- 
stead of doing me common justice 
with those gentlemen, rather depre- 
ciated my talents. This Mr Sheridan 
afterwards told me; and said that, 
when Mrs Abingdon heard of my 
impending dismissal, she told them 
they were all acting like fools. 
When the London season was over, 
I made an engagement at Birming- 
ham, for the ensuing summer, lite 
doubting of my return to Drury 
Lane for the next winter; but, 
whilst I was fulfilling my engage- 
ment at Birmingham, to my utter dis- 
may and astonishment, | received 
an official letter from the Prompter 
of Drury Lane, acquainting me that 
my services would be no longer re- 
quired. It was a stunning and cruel 
blow, overwhelming all my ambi- 
tious hopes, and involving peril, even 
to the subsistence of my helpless 
babes. It was very near destroyin 
me. My blighted prospects, indeed, 
induced a state of mind that preyed 
upon my health, and for a year and 
a half I was supposed to be hasten- 
ing to a decline. For the sake of 
my poor children, however, I roused 
myself to shake off this desponden- 
cy, and my endeavours were blest 
with success, in spite of the degra- 
dation 1 had suffered in being 
banished from Drury Lane, as a 
worthless candidate for fame and 
fortune.” 

Nothing can be more candid, and 
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we believe correct, than Mr Camp- 
bell’s judgment on the conduct of 
Garrick. “ This statement shews,” 
he says, “ that Garrick behaved to 
her rather like a man of the world 
than with absolute treachery.” That 
he was jealous of her genius is an 
absurd supposition ; for at that time 
“ she had not risen to rivalship with 
players far inferior to Garrick.” She 
was not then the Siddons. Proba- 
bly Sheridan did not speak the truth, 
and was disposed, on a tender point, 
to flatter a beautiful woman. On 
ceasing to be the manager of Drury 
Lane, Garrick lost his power. The 
t of Portia may, perhaps, as Mr 
ampbell says, “‘ have been too gay 
for Mrs Siddons under the appalling 
ordeal of a first appearance in Lon- 
don.” But ’tis a fine, a noble part 
—and in assigning it to her, Garrick 
ve her an opportunity of shewing 
erself in one of the most delight- 
ful characters of Shakspeare. Yet 
*twas a character in which she never 
excelled all the rest of womankind, 
as she did in her chefd’auvres. At 
that time, too, she was probably 
languid from delicate ee ig 
though “ the nobleness of ber form, 
and the energy of her acting, made 
her appear constitutionally strong, 
she was far from being so, and her 
nerves were of the most delicate 
texture.” Her eldest daughter was 
born within two months of her 
first appearance in London. Though 
Garrick, therefere, may have been 
somewhat to blame, and “ it were 
to be wished that he had left the 
affair explained,’ it would be un- 
fair, we think, to accuse him ei- 
ther of jealousy, or of blindness to 
distinguished merit. Mr Boaden 
asserts, that some years previous to 
her début on the London boards, she 
repeated before Garrick one of the 
speeches of Jane Shore—that he 
seemed highly pleased with her elo- 
cution and deportment, wondered 
how she could have got rid of the 
poe y titum-ti, but regretted 
e could do nothing for her, and 
“ wished her a ay opera But 
there is no truth in this tale ; for Mrs 
Siddons herself told Mr Campbell 
that she never was in London before 
her invitation from Garrick in 1775. 
It is amusing to read a critique of 
some scribbler of that day on Mrs 
Siddons’s Portia. . “On before us 
totter’d rather than walked, a very 
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pretty, delicate, fragile-looking crea- 
ture, dressed in a most unbecomin 
manner, in a faded salmon-coloure 
sack and coat, and uncertain where- 
abouts to fix either her eyes or her 


feet. She spoke in a broken tremu- 
lous tone ; and at the close of a sen- 
tence her words generally lapsed 
into a horrid whisper that was abso« 
lutely inaudible! After her first exit, 
the buzzing comment went round 
the pit generally. She certainly is 
very pretty; but, then, how awk- 
ward! and whata shocking dresser! 
Towards the famous trial scene she 
became more collected, and deliver- 
ed the great speech to Shylock with 
the most critical propriety, but still 
with a faintness of utterance which 
seemed the result rather of internal 
physical weakness than of a defi- 
ciency of spirit or feeling. Alto- 
gether the impression made upon the 
audience by this first effort was of 
the most negative nature.” Garrick 
now revived Richard the Third— 
and we see the same pen in the fol- 
lowing sentence, which the scribbler 
must have supposed very sharp. 
After declaring that Garrick’s ap- 
pearance beggared all description, 
the Grub adds—“ As to most of the 
other characters, particularly the fe- 
male ones, they were wretchedly per- 
formed. Mrs Hopkins was an ungra- 
cious Queen, Mrs Johnstone a fright- 
ful Duchess, and Mrs Siddons a la 
mentable Lady Anne.” We doubt that; 
but Garrick, by his force approaching 
to wildness, and the fire of his eyes, 
frightened the young actress. He 
had directed her, we are told, always 
to turn her back to the audience—an 
odd stage-direction enough—in order 
that he might keep his own face to- 
wards them—less kind than consi- 
derate; and her forgetfulness of his 
orders was punished by Garrick with 
a glance of displeasure that unnerved 
her powers. A pretty way of treating 
his own Venus! Mr Campbell has 
heard Mrs Siddons declare, that the 
great obstacle to the early develope- 
ment of her powers was timidity— 
and he says with his wonted can- 
dour, “ altogether, though this first 
failure of the greatest of actresses 
evinces nothing like positive or acute 
discernment in the public taste, and 
though the criticism which I have 
quoted was most heartlessly un- 
candid, yet I am not prepared to 
blame her audiences implicitly for 
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wilful blindness to her merit. On 
her own confession she was infirm 
in her health, and fearfully nervous. 
It is true she was the identical Mrs 
Siddons who, a year afterwards, 
electrified the provincial theatres, 
and who, in 1782, eclipsed all rival- 
ship whatsoever; but it does not 
follow that she was the identical 
actress. Her case adds but one to 
the many instances in the history of 
great actors and orators, of timidity 
obscuring the brightest powers at 
their outset, like chilling vapours 
awhile retarding the beauty of a day 
in spring. But the day of her fame, 
when it rose, well repaid her for the 
lateness of its rising, and its splen- 
dour more than atoned for its morn- 
ing shade; indeed, it renders her 
history more interesting by the con- 
trast.’ Mrs Barry, the greatest of 
her predecessors, and Mrs Oldfield, 
the most beautiful, were both, like 
Mrs Siddons, unsuccessful débu- 
tantes—as we learn from Colley Cib- 
ber, who instances their subsequent 
fame as particular proofs of the dif- 
ficulty of judging from first trials. 
So little hope was there of Mrs 
Barry, that she was at the end of the 
first year discharged the company ; 
and Mrs Oldfield had been a year in 
the Theatre-Royal before she gave 
any hope of her being an actress, 
“ so unlike to all manner of propriety 
was her speaking.” Still we cannot 
stomach the Grub. 

After Mrs Siddons quitted London, 
her first performance was at Birming- 
ham, and there, during the whole 
summer season of 1776, she was al- 
lowed the highest characters. It was 
there she acted with Henderson, who 
at once saw her great powers, and 
predicted her future fame. Within a 
year after her expulsion from Drury 
Lane, he pronounced that “she was 
an actress whonever hadhad an equal, 
nor would ever have a superior.” 
Early in 1777 she played at Manches- 
ter,and became so celebrated, thatshe 
was invited to York. Tate Wilkinson, 
who acted with her as Evander in 
the “ Grecian Daughter”--2uphra- 
sia being then thought her finest cha- 
racter—says, in his Memoirs, that 
though he saw in her every other 
requisite for great acting, he trem- 
bled for fear her wretched health 
should disable her from sustaining 
the fatigues of her duty. At York, 
says Mr Campbell,“ she had at first 
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to encounter some disparagers, 
among whom, the leading critic of 
the place, a Mr Swan, was the most 

noisy. But she had only perform- 
ed a few times when all the Yorkists 
knelt at her shrine, and the Swan 

himself waddled forward to bow his 
neck in admiration.” “ I never re- 

member,” says Wilkinson, “ any 

actress to have been so great a fa- 

vourite at York as Mrs Siddons was 

during that short time, All lifted up 

their eyes with astonishment, that 

such a voice, such a judgment, and 

such acting, should have been ne- 

glected by a London audience, and 

by the first actor in the world.” 

Henderson had written from Bir- 

mingham to Palmer, the manager of 
the Bath theatre, urging him in the 

strongest terms to engage her; and 

now Palmer invited her to Bath, 

where she “ consummated a reputa- 

tion that brought her in triumph to 

the London boards.” 

But notwithstanding the glory of 
that genius which had received such 
a noble panegyric from Henderson, 
—““himself the soul of feeling and 
intelligence,” as she gratefully and 
truly said—she had been suffered to 
remain at Bath about three years,— 
and they were three years of hard 
labour, though cheered and bright- 
ened by admiration and praise. 

“ <T now made an engagement at 
Bath,’ she says, in her Memoranda: 
‘ there my talents and industry were 
encouraged by the greatest indul- 
gence, and, I may say, with some 
admiration. Tragedies, which had 
been almost banished, again resumed 
their proper interest; but still I had 
the mortification of being obliged to 
personate many subordinate charac- 
ters in comedy, the first being, by 
contract, in the possession of another 
lady. To this I was obliged to sub- 
mit, or to forfeit a part of my salary, 
which was only three pounds a- 
week. Tragedies were now beco- 
ming more and more fashionable. 
This was favourable to my cast of 

owers; and, whilst I laboured 
sy I began to earn a distinct and 
flattering reputation. Hard labour 
indeed it was; for, after the rehear- 
sal at Bath, and on a Monday morn- 
ing, I had to go and act at Bristol on 
the evening of the same day; and 
reaching Bath again, after a drive of 
twelve miles, I was obliged to repre- 
sent some fatiguing part there on 
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the Tuesday evening. Meantime, I 
was gaining private friends, as well 
as public favour; and my industry 
and perseverance were indefatiga- 
ble. When I recollect all this labour 
of mind and body, I wonder that I 
had strength and courage to support 
it; interrupted as I was by the cares 
of a mother, and by the childish 
sports of my little ones, who were 
often most unwillingly bushed to 
silence, for interrupting their mo- 
ther’s studies.’” 


In the summer of 1782 she re- 
ceived an invitation to revisit Drury 
Late, and took leave of her kind 
friends at Bath in an address of her 
own composition, which, though it 
has been often printed, Mr Camp- 
bell has properly printed again, and 
so therefore shall we print it—for it 
is full of true feeling, and delivered 
as she doubtless delivered it, and 
under such circumstances, must 
have been extremely affecting, and 
drawn mapy tears. 


MRS SIDDONS’S ADDRESS ON QUITTING THE BATH THEATRE» 


Have I not raised some exp 


Wrote by herself ?—What 


ectation here ?— 
authoress and player ?— 


- True, we have heard her—thus | guess’d you’d say— 
With decency recite another’s lay ; 

But never heard, nor ever could we dream 
Herself had sipp’d the Heliconian stream. 

Perhaps you farther said—Excuse me, pray, 

For thus supposing all that you might say— 

What wiil she treat of in this same address ? 

Is it to shew her learning ?—Can you guess ? 

Here Jet me answer—No: far different views 
Possess’d my soul, and fired my virgin muse ; 
*Twas honest gratitude, at whose request 

Shamed be the heart that will not do its best. 

‘The time draws nigh when I must bid adieu 

To this delightful spot—nay, even to you— 

To you, whose fost’ring kindness rear'd my name, 
O’erlook’d my faults, but magnified my fame. 

How shall | bear the parting ? Well I know 
Anticipation here is daily woe. 

Oh! could kind Fortune, where I next am thrown, 
Bestow but half the candour you have shewn. 
Euvy, o’ercome, will hurl her pointless dart, 

And critic gall be shed without its smart ; 

‘The numerous doubts and fears I entertain, 

Be idle all—as all possess’d in vain — 

But to my promise. If I thus am bless’d, 

Jn frieundsbip link’d, beyond my worth caress’d,— 
Why don’t I here, you'll say, content remain, 

Nor seek uncertainties for certain gain ? 

What can compensate for the risks you run, 

And what your reasons ?—Surely you have none. 
To argue here would but your time abuse: 

I kecp my word—my reason | produce— 

| Here three children were discovered: they were 
Henry, Satxy, and Maria Sippons.| 

These are the moles that bear me from your side, 
Where I was rooted—where I could have died. 
Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother’s cause : 
Ye little magnets, whose soft influence draws 

Me from a point where every gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease— 

Sends me adventurous on a larger main, 

In hopes that you may profit by my gain. 

Have I been hasty ?—am I then to blame? 

Answer, all ye who own a parent’s name? 
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Thus have I tired you with an untaught muse, 
Who for your favour still most humbly sues, 

That you, for classic learning, will receive 

My soul's best wishes, which I freely give— 

For polished periods round, and touch’d with art,— 
The fervent offering of my grateful heart. 


On her return to Drury Lane, she 
may be said, in Mr Campbell’s words, 
“to have mounted with but a few 
steps to unrivalled possession of the 
tragic throne. The oldest praisers of 
the by-gonetimes scarcely pretended 
to have beheld or heard of her su- 
perior in acting, though they had 
seen the best actresses of the cen- 
tury, and had heard their fathers de- 
scribe those of the age before.” 

Mr Campbell says, that he felt as 
if there would be something like 
abruptness in owning the feeling of 
Mrs Siddons’s professional supre- 
macy, without some prefatory re- 
marks on the previous state of fe- 
male acting in England, and, in an 
interesting digression, takes a retro- 
spect of our greatest tragic actresses 
anterior to the rising of the largest 
and brightest of all the stars. And 
the result is, that he finds no queen 
of our stage extolled for majesty and 
beauty of person as Mrs Siddons, nor 
any one whose sway over her au- 
diences can be imagined to have been 
stronger. “ My interence is, if I may 
parody Milton’s phrase, that she was 
the fairest of her predecessors, and 
that if Time could rebuild his ruin, 
and react the lost scenes of exist- 
ence, he could present no female to 
match her on the tragic stage.” 

He quotes Cibber’s few fine touches 
of Mrs Betterton, when speaking of 
her in 1690, when a veteran on the 
stage—but, “though far advanced in 
years, still so great an actress, that 
even the famous Mrs Barry, who 
acted Lady Macbeth after her, could 
not in that part, with all her superior 
strength and melody of voice, throw 
out those quick and careless strokes 
of terror which the other gave, with 
a facility in her manner that render- 
ed her at once tremendous and de- 
lightful.” Time could not impair her 
skill, though it gave her person to 
decay. She was, to the last, the ad- 
miration of all true judges of nature 
and lovers of Shakspeare, in whose 
plays she chiefly excelled, and with- 
out a rival. She was the faithful 
companion of her husband, and his 


fellow-labourer for five-and-forty” 
years, and was a woman of an un- 
blemished and sober life. On the 
death of her husband she lost her 
senses, but recovered them, and sur- 
vived him for two years, dying sane. 
Then, too, flourished Mrs Anne Mar- 
shall, who excelled in parts of digni- 
ty—Davies, in his Miscellanies, tell- 
ing us that the high sentiments of 
honour in many of her characters 
corresponded with the dictates of her 
mind, and were justified by her pri- 
vate conduct. It is true, however, 
that Davies got his information from 
a book written by Gildon, and 
published by Curl, “ two names,” 
says Mr Campbell wittily, ‘ that 
may well make the hair of our 
literary faith stand on end. We 
might accept this testimony, per- 
haps, on the mere ground of its be- 
ing favourable to Mrs Marshall, as 
we may safely take our oaths that 
neither Curl nor Gildon ever uttered, 
in the whole course of their lives, a 
single falsehood in behalf of any 
human character except their own.” 
Then too flourished that highly po- 
pular actress, the sweet-featured 
Mrs Boutsell, whose forte was sim- 
plicity and tenderness, and was par- 
ticularly admired in Aspasia in the 
Maid’s Tragedy. She was the ori- 
ginal Statira of Lee’s Alexander, 
and acted the Rival Queens success- 
ively with Mrs Marshall and Mrs 
Barry—the latter of whom, as Roz- 
ana, once, in an angry fit of rivalship 
about a lace veil, sent her dagger 
through Statira’s stays, well into her 
fair flesh. Mrs Elizabeth Barry, 
though a virago, was the best actress 
of her age. Monimia, Belvidera, 
and Isabella, she was unapproach- 
able, and enjoyed a higher character 
than any actress anterior to Mrs Sid- 
dons. Cibber speaks of her mien and 
motion, superb and gracefully ma- 
jestic—her voice full, clear, and 
strong, 80 that no violence of passion 
could be too much for her; and when 
distress or tenderness possessed her, 
she subsided into the most affecting 
melody of softness. In the art of 
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exciting pity, he adds, she had a 

ower beyond all the actresses he 
oa yet seen, or what your imagina- 
tion could conceive. Yet Authony 
Aston, in his Supplement to Cibber’s 
Works, tells us, “ that with all her 
enchantment, this fine creature was 
not handsome, her mouth opening 
most on the right side, which she 
strove to draw the other way, and at 
times composing her face as if to 
have her picture drawn.” In 
comedy she was admirable, yet 
she could not sing nor dance,— 
“ no, not even in a country dance.” 
She appeared above a hundred times 
as the original heroine of some new 
comic or tragic drama, and died of 
hydrophobia from the bite of her 
lap-dog. She had the misfortune to 
be mistress to the infamous Lord 
Rochester, and we are told that she 
owed her improvement in acting 
chiefly to his instructions. Mr 
Campbell cannot believe that tale ; 
and says well, “ putting disgust out 
of the question, I have some diffi- 
culty in imagining the actress of 
Monimia or Belvidera, drawing les- 
sons of refined enchantment, from a 
gentleman so habitually drunk, and 
80 grossly profligate, as Lord Ro- 
chester.” Mrs Barry was succeeded 
in tragedy by Mrs Porter, who had 
been her attendant. She excelled 
greatly in the terrible and the tender 
—the great actor Booth speaking 
in raptures of her Belvidera—and Dr 
Johnson saying, that in the vehemence 
of tragic passion he had never seen 
her equal. For many years she 
acted, though absolutely a cripple, 
having had her hip-joint dislocated 
by a fall from her chaise, in an en- 
counter with a highwayman, whom 
she terrified into supplication by the 
sight of a brace of pistols. Finding 
he had been driven to desperation by 
want, she gave him ten guineas, and 
afterwards raised sixty pounds by 
subscription for relief of his family. 
In acting Elizabeth in the “ Rival 
Queens, ’ she had to support herself 
on a ecrutched cane; and after 
signing Mary’s death-warrant, she 
expressed her agitation by striking 
the stage with her cane so violently, 
as to draw bursts of applause. At 
last she herself pa ns on charity, 


and Dr Johnson, who paid her a visit 
of benevolence, some years before 
her death, said she was then so 
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wrinkled, that a picture of old age, 
in the abstract, might have been ta- 
ken from her countenance. In her 
prime, she had been tall, fair, well- 
shaped, and of easy and dignified ac- 
tion. “ By her powers and popularity,” 
says Mr Campbell, “ she had kept 
several new-born and weakly trage- 
dies from dying a natural death—an 
act of charity, however, that is, like 
many others, of doubtful benefit to 
the public”’ Mrs Anne Oldfield, 
though there is no reason to sup- 
pose she was nearly equal to Mrs 
Siddons in majesty, was perhaps the 
most beautiful woman that ever trode 
the British stage. She was, says 
Cibber, beautiful in action and as- 
pect, and she always looked like 
one of those finished figures in the 
finest paintings, that first seize, and 
longest delight, the eye of the spec- 
tator. Her countenance was bene- 
volent like her heart, yet it could 
express contemptuous dignity so 
well, that once, when a malignant 
beau rose in the pit to hiss her, she 
made him instantly hide his head 
and vanish, by a pausing look, and 
her utterance of the words, “ poor 
creature !’? Mrs Cibber, sister of 
the famous musician, Arne, captiva- 
ted, says Dr Burney, “ every hearer 
by the sweetness and expression of 
her voice in singing, and made her 
first appearance at Drury Lane with 
great ec/atin Hill’s tragedy of ‘ Zara.’” 
Davies praises the symmetry of her 
form, the expressiveness of her fea- 
tures, and her preservation of the 
appearance of youth till long after 
she had attained to middle life. 
He says that the harmony of her 
voice was as powerful as the ani- 
mation of her look ; that in grief and 
tenderness her eyes looked as if 
they swam in tears, and in rage and 
disdain seemed to dart flashes of 
fire. In spite of the unimportance 
of her figure, she maintained a dig- 
nity in her action, and a grace in her 
step, and was so like to Garrick, 
that she might have passed for his 
sister. In passages of power and 

assion, she was electrifying—and 

ate Wilkinson says that her features, 
figure, and singing, made her the 
best Ophelia that ever appeared 
either before or since. Her Cordelia, 
too, was exquisite ; and Garrick, on 
hearing of her death, said, “ Then 
Tragedy is dead on one side.” She 
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was even more unfortunate than 
Mrs Barry, the mistress of Lord 
Rochester—for she was the wife of 
Theophilus Cibber, who sold her, 
and then brought an action against 
the seducer. He Jaid his damages 
at L.5000, and the Jury awarded 
him two hundred shillings. It 
was the fashion in those days to 
chant—to declaim in a sort of sing- 
song. The famous Barry “had a 
manner of drawing out her words” 
—Mrs Porter imitated her in the 
habit of “ prolonging and timing her 
pronunciation”—and Mrs Cibber 
excelled them all in that demi-chant 
to which the public ear had become 
accustomed, and which, we daresay, 
was very delightful, though Mr 
Campbell says “ it would not have 
suited our modern ears,” though in 
those of her contemporaries it seem- 
ed to harmonize, heaven knows how, 
with Garrick’s acting! A female 
voice will harmonize with any thing 
inthis world. Miss Seward remem- 
bered to have heard Mrs Cibber— 
and says, “she uniformly pitched her 
silver voice so sweetly plaintive, in 
too high a key to produce that end- 
less variety with which Mrs Siddons 
declaims.” Uniformity will never 
produce variety—but it may pro- 
duce—and in her case it did—pro- 
foundest pathos. “ Mrs Siddons,” 
adds Miss Seward, “ had all the pa- 
thos of Mrs Cibber, with a thousand 
times more variety in its exertions.”’ 
Just so. And Mrs Cibber had all 
the pathos of Mrs Siddons, with a 
thousand times less variety in its 
exertions. Justso. Mrs Pritchard, 
who played from 1733 to 1768, made 
her début at Bartholomew Fair, 
“where she was caressed by the 
public.” “ It would be at present,” 
says Mr Campbell, “no great recom- 
mendation for a young débutante at 
any of our great theatres to have 
been caressed by the public at Bar- 
tholomew Fair. But that place was 
then more respectable than it now 
is. The opulent used to resort to it 
in their carriages.” Every body 
knows Churchill’s lines— 


‘** Before such merit all distinctions fly, 
Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet 


high.” 
“ When I begged,” says Mrs Siddons, 
in her Autograph Recollections, “ Dr 


Johnson to let me know his opinion 
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of Mrs Pritchard, whom I had never 
seen, he answered, ‘Madam, she 
was a vulgar idiot; she used to 
speak of her gownd, and she never 
read any part in a play in which she 
acted, except her own!’ Is it pos- 
sible,’ Mrs Siddons continues, “that 
Mrs Pritchard, the greatest of all the 
Lady Macbeths, should never have 
read the Play? and concluded the 
Doctor was misinformed; but I 
was afterwards assured by a gentle- 
man, a friend of Mrs Pritchard’s, 
that he had supped with her one 
night after she had acted Lady Mac- 
beth, and that she declared she had 
never perused the whole Tragedy. I 
cannot believe it.’ Nor can any sen- 
sible person—begging Dr Johnson’s 
and the gentleman’s pardon. As to 
pronouncing gown gownd, it was 
vulgar, because cockneyish—but Dr 
Johnson knew what he was saying, 
and added, “ on the stage she seem- 
ed to be inspired by gentility and 
understanding.” Mr Boaden ex- 
claims, “ Inspiration indeed! unless 
we are to suppose that in private 
she condescended to chit-chat, and 
erred not in ignorance, but careless- 
ness and habit.” We are to suppose 
even so—and it is very natural. We 
have ourselves heard Kean off the 
stage call Leonora Leonorar—but 
never on it. Mr Campbell says, “he 
cannot consent to Dr Johnson calling 
her a vulgar idiot, even though she 
did give an unnecessary d to her 
gown.” But the Doctor called her an 
idiot for sake of a strong sentence— 
as we believe he once called-poor 
Goldy “an inspired idiot.” Mr 
Campbell, however, seldom touches 
any subject without adorning it, and 
he adds, ** Encrusted with indolence 
as she was, she was still a diamond. 
At the same time, being palpably 
devoid of devotion to her profes- 
sion, she must have been unequal 
in her performances. Accordingly, 
we find that her popularity in Lon- 
don fell,—and when she went over 
to Dublin, that she electrified the 
Irish— with disappointment.” Yet 
she must have been a great ge= 
nius; for she was not only vulgar 
but ugly, had a large and ungrace- 
ful figure, and Garrick told Tate 
Wilkinson that she was apt to blub- 
ber her sorrows; yet, in spite of all, 
‘she was the first actress of her day 
equally great in Lady Macbeth and 
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in Mrs Doll. Mrs Yates had a 
countenance, that, with the beau- 
ty of the antique statue, had also 
something of its monotony, and she 
was defective in parts of tenderness ; 
but her fine person, haughty fea- 
tures, and powerful voice, carried 
her well through rage and disdain, 
and her declamation was musical. 
John Taylor told Mr Campbell that 
she was the most commanding per- 
sonage he had ever looked upon be- 
fore he saw Mrs Siddons. She was 
a superb Medea—Wilkinson com- 

ares her Margaret of Anjou with 

rs Siddons’s Zara—and Davies 
says that she was an actress whose 
just elocution, warm passion, and 
majestic deportment, excited the ad- 
miration even of foreigners, and fix- 
ed the attention and applause of 
her own countrymen. Mr Godwin, 
ia an interesting letter to Mr Camp- 
bell, writes—“ It is a curious point 
to distinguish between the loftiness 
of this actress and that of Mrs Sid- 
dons. In Mrs Siddons it appeared 
the untaught loftiness of an elevated 
soul, working outwards; but in Mrs 
Yates, it was the loftiness of a per- 
son who had associated only with 
the majestic and the great, who was 
therefore complete in herself and in 
all her motions, and had an infalli- 
bility which could never fora mo- 
ment be called in doubt. Mrs Sid- 
dons was = only as the occasion 
sustained her; but. Mrs Yates was 
great, because, by the habit of her 
soul, it was impossible for her to be 
otherwise.” Mrs Crawfurd acted 
from 1759 to 1797. She was the 
daughter of an apothecary at Bath, 
and was of an amvrous temperament. 
Somebody or other, whom Mr Camp- 
bell calls a young scion of nobility, 
jiited her, ’tis said, in her seven- 
teenth year, and the misfortune so 
deeply affected her, that, in the vain 
attempt to reconcile herself to it by 
going to the theatre, she fell in love 
with an actor of the name of Dancer. 
Him, of course, the poor forsaken 
girl, who appeared in a consump- 
tion, married, in spite of her physi- 
cian, and of all her high-born rela- 
tions, who thought the connexion a 
disgrace to the Pestle and Mortar. 
Mrs Dancer soon became the star of 
the Dublin theatre, and a widow. 
She lost but little time before giving 
her hand to the handsomest man on 
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the stage, Spranger Barry, then call. 
ed the Irish Roscius, and the Silver. 
tongued. With him she led a life of 
happiness and fame, and for many 
years, under Garrick’s management, 
was the delight of Drury Lane. In 
1777 Barry died, and she married a 
third husband, who was a brute, as 
third husbands generally are, and 
broke her heart. She was then no 
longer young—though not old—and 
domestic distress cast such a damp 
over her genius, that frequently she 
could only be said to walk through 
her parts. On the appearance of 
the Siddons, she came from Dublin 
to act at Covent Garden; buta faded 
beauty, some years on the wrong 
side of forty, “ paled her ineffectual 
fires” before the blaze of those re- 
splendent charms, and her genius 
shewed like a dying lamp in the me- 
ridian sun. She who had once been 
so elegant and graceful in her de- 
portment, became, alas! quoth ho- 
nest John Taylor, rough and coarse, 
and her person had the appearance 
rather of an old man than of one of 
her own sex! The year before her 
unhappy rivalship with Mrs Siddons, 
she chose to play, in a tragedy of 
Jephson’s, the part of a very young 
virgin, Adelaide, for the sole object, 
says Mr Boaden, of playing the 
youthful passion with her third hus- 
band, the Theodore of the night. It 
is not difficult, adds the benevolent 
Boaden, “ to conceive that a young 
gentleman may be passionately ena- 
moured of the great talents of a lady 
of middle age; it is still more easy 
to imagine the delusion under which 
the mature female strives to attach, 
and hopes to retain, the ardour which 
nature designed for beauty. of its 
own age; but I must think such 
matches ill calculated for public 
display; the charm is known and 
felt only by the parties; the dis- 
proportion strikes all eyes but their 
own; a feeling of shame is exci- 
ted in the beholders, which drops 
into disgust, or rises into ridi- 
cule.” At no time could such a 

erson have been within a thousand 
eagues of Mrs Siddons. Yet in 
youth she had been a delightful 
Rosalind, and even to the last she was 
effective in Lady Randolph. The 
effect of her question to the peasant 
respecting the child, “ was he alive?” 
was such as to make rows of specta- 
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tors start from their seats. Mr 
Boaden says “ it checked your 
breathing, perhaps pulsation ; it was 
so bold as to be even hazardous, but 
too piercing not to be triumphant; 
sympathizing nature found itself 
completely spell-bound in the cir- 
cle of these mighty magicians.” 
Mr Campbell’s remarks on Mr 
Boaden here are not quite fair—for 
he does not notice these words at 
all, and rather distorts the meaning 
of those he does quote. “ Mr Boa- 
den, I conceive, has been overanxious 
to make it appear that Mrs Craw- 
furd’s mode of uttering this query, 
or, as he says, of screaming it, was 
unnatural, and that it succeeded 
merely as a tour de force, or stage- 
trick.” Mr Boaden nowhere uses 
the word scream—though he might 
have done so without blame—he 
says shriek—nor does he call the 
shriek a stage-trick, butintimates that 
all such sudden violences run the 
risk of being thought in our cooler 
moments tours de force. Neither 
does Mr Boaden say, as Mr Camp- 
bell alleges, that Mrs Crawfurd’s 
appalling shriek “ was out of na- 
ture.’ He merely says, that in his 
opinion, Mrs Siddons’s “ hurried, 
breathless mode of putting the ques- 
tion,’ was less alarming, but more 
“natural.” Why? Because Lady 
Randolph believed the child was 
dead. She had no hope of his life. 
Even when answered “ he was,’’ she 
asks—in the same belief—“< how 
couldst thou kill him ?”” Mr Camp- 
bell says, “ This is arguing as if a 
mother in agony about a lost child 
could calculate as coolly as a chess- 
player about the moving of a pawn.” 
No. The mother here was not in 
an agony—the word is too strong for 
a state of mind of such long endu- 
rance, however heightened by the 
disclosure of a moment coming after 
the lapse of so many years. Yet 
how fine what follows! “ Lady 
Randolph utters that question in a 
state of transport, as if the life or 
death of her last hopes depended 
on the instant answer. The incon- 
sistency of her still supposing him 
dead, though she had heard that he 
was found alive, is beautifully true 
to nature. It is fear rushing in frenzy 
to precipitate conclusions. That Mrs 
Siddons could dispense with extreme 
vehemence in this interrogation, only 
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shews the perfection of her actin 
in other points. Her Lady Randolph. 
was altogether a more sustained and 
harmonious performance than Mrs 
Crawfurd’s. But I believe that she 
avoided her rival's vehemence of 
manner in this instance, not from 
thinking that it was unnatural, but 
from the fear of being taxed with 
imitation.” Neither the one nor the 
other “ Was he alive?” has been 
called unnatural; but with the cha- 
racter, condition, and age of Lady 
Randolph, we feel that Mrs Siddons’s 
* Was he alive?” —‘“ the hurried, 
breathless mode of putting the ques- 
tion”’—was the more accordant; and 
we wish Mr Campbell would think 
so too, which he may do consistently 
with his own fine exposition of the 
spirit at that moment agitating the 
mother’s heart. It is the foolish 
fashion nowadays to speak lightly 
of the Tragedy of Douglas. Butno 
audience ever witnessed it without 
tears—without “thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears.”’ Shak- 


- speare himself would have felt the 


natural but prodigious power of its 
prevailing pathos. Mrs Siddons’s 
Lady Randolph was indeed, as Mr 
Campbell says, “a sustained and har- 
monious performance;” whereas her 
great rival, as Mr Boaden says just 
as truly, was the first of a school, 
in later periods much admired, 
which deemed discordance the na- 
tural ally of anguish, and tortured 
the ear to overpower the heart. 
From this digression—not an un- 
pleasant one, we hope, in company 
with Cibber, Campbell, and Boaden 
—let us return to follow the fortunes 
of the Siddons.. On the 10th of 
October, 1782, she made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane in South- 
erne’s Tragedy of Isabella. The cha- 
racter was recommended to her by 
Mr Sheridan, the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who had seen her 
play it at Bath. The choice, says 
Mr Campbell, was a judicious one 
—* the part of Jsabella had pathos 
enough to develope her genius, with- 
out complexity to make it an ex- 
treme ordeal for her powers on their 
new great trial, and with her beauti- 
ful little son, Henry, ian her hand, 
she looked the very personage.” The 
author of Gertrude of Wyoming and 
Lochiel’s Warning is an unerring 
critic. He ugderstands Shakspeare 
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as well as Schlegel, and better 
far ; yet he can sympathize with ge- 
nius of a lower order, and declares, 
with a generous spirit that does our 
heart good, that Southerne, the au- 
thor of that play, in common with 
Otway and Rowe, deserves our gra- 
titude for having sustained our gra- 
ver drama, towards the close of the 
17th century, at a time when it was 
threatened with the pestilence of 
rhyming tragedies. Inferior, he 
adds, as all the three may be to the 
more immediate successors of Shak- 
speare, still they are entitled to our 
respect, when we consider that more 
than a century has elapsed in Eng- 
land without producing any thing 
like such a triad of dramatic names. 
Nay, where, we ask, is there one 
such name as that of either of the 
three, if we except that of Joanna 
Baillie? And her noble Plays 
are not adapted for representation 
on the stage. She knows the human 
heart better than any other woman 
ever knew it; but her genius, pene- 
trating as it is into the brighter and 
the blacker mysteries, is not essen- 
tially dramatic. It can expatiate in 
the real living wide world, but can- 
not concentrate its illustrative lore 
within the narrow circle of the 
*“ wooden O.” Yet is she a magi- 
cian, and, at the waving of her wand, 
our imaginations are peopled with 
beautiful and majestic creations of a 
nature kindred to our own. The 
poet Gray was, like Campbell, a 
great admirer of Southerne. But 
modern criticism has discovered 
that the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard is but a poor performance! 
Southerne erred in attempting, in 
imitation of the elder dramatists, 
comic intermixtures with tragic 
matter, and, in its original state, 
there was in the Fatal Marriage 
a complete and comic underplot. 
In tragedy some such scenes may 
perhaps be permitted for the sake 
of relief, but they should never 
be farcical or outrageously humo- 
rous, and we know what happen- 
ed to the old dramatists in their 
imitation of Shakspeare. The comic 
underplot which Southerne threw 
in, “in compliance with the gro- 
tesque taste of the time,” has been 
cut off; and “the small critics, 
wielding their delicate pens,” who 
vaccuse “ Isabella” of being op- 


[Aug, 
pressed by heavy and confused 
incidents, speak utter nonsense. 
Neither is the main incident unfit for 
the tragic drama, as has been weakly 
said—harrowing, indeed it is, but 
in Southerne, it is not shocking or 
repulsive—and the character of Isa- 
bella sustains the dreadful trial with 
a dignified, though agonizing dis- 
tress. Mr Campbell says nobly, 
“the deeply affecting story has an 
air of fatalism, that always reminds 
me of the Greek stage. Perhaps in 
all powerful tragedies this air is 
to be traced. It is a cold dramatic 
achievement to shew us only the 
ordinary and necessary connexion 
between the passions and the misfor- 
tunes of our species. The poetic 
invention that affects us to the deep- 
est degree, is that which teaches us 
by what surprising coincidences the 
passions of the bad may work more 
misery than even they themselves 
intend; and howthe shafts of cruelty 
may strike the innocent with more 
than their natural force, coming like 
arrows impelled by the wind.” 

All her provincial fame, bright as 
it had been for years, could not dis- 
pel from the heart of Mrs Siddons 
the most oppressive fears of asecond 
failure on the London boards. She 
remembered how she had been dut 
merely tolerated, and then let take her 
unregretted departure intotheshades 
of oblivion. She who was about to 
enter on her rule over all hearts, and 
to remain for ever sole sovereign 
queen of the passions, trembled like 
aslave. How affecting, and in tri- 
umph how humble, her account of 
her first appearance ! 

“For a whole fortnight before 
this (to me) memorable day, I suf- 
fered from nervous agitation more 
than can be imagined. No wonder! 
for my own fate, and that of my little 
family, hung upon it. I had quitted 
Bath, where all my efforts had been 
successful, and I feared lest a second 
failure in London might influence 
the public mind greatly to my pre- 
judice, in the event of my return 
from Drury Lane, disgraced as I 
formerly had been. In due time I 
was summoned to the rehearsal of 
‘ Isabella.” Who can imagine my 
terror? I feared to utter a sound 
above an audible whisper; but by 
degrees enthusiasm cheered me into 
a forgetfulness of my fears, and I 
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unconsciously threw out my voice, 
which failed not to be heard in the 
remotest part of the house, by a 
friend who kindly undertook to as- 
certain the happy circumstance. The 
countenances, no less than tears and 
flattering encouragements of my 
companions, emboldened me more 
and more ; and the second rehearsal 
was even more affecting than the 
first. Mr King, who was then mana- 
ger, was loud in his applauses. This 
second rehearsal took place on the 
8th of October, 1782, and on the 
evening of that day L was seized with 
a nervous hoarseness, which made 
me extremely wretched ; for I dread- 
ed being obliged to defer my ap- 
pearance on the 10th, longing, as I 
most earnestly did, at least to know 
the worst. I went to bed, there- 
fore, in a state of dreadful suspense. 
Awaking the next morning, however, 
though out of restless, unrefreshing 
sleep, I found, upon speaking to my 
husband, that my voice was very 
much clearer. This, of course, was 
a great comfort to me; and, more- 
over, the sun, which had been com- 
pletely obscured for many days, 
shone brightly through my curtains. 
I hailed it, though tearfully, yet 
thankfully, as a happy omen; and 
even now I am not ashamed of ¢his 
(as it may perhaps be called) childish 
superstition. On the morning of the 
10th, my voice was, most happily, 
perfectly restored; and again ‘ 7’he 
blessed sun shone brightly onme? On 
this eventful day my father arrived 
to comfort me, and to be a witness 
of my trial. He accompanied me 
to my dressing-room at the theatre. 
There he left me; and I, in one of 
what I call my desperate tranquilli- 
ties, which usually impress me under 
terrific circumstances, there com- 
pleted my dress, to the astonishment 
of my attendants, without uttering 
one word, though often sighing most 
profoundly. 

“ At length I was called to my 
fiery trial. I found my venerable 
father behind the scenes, little less 
agitated than myself. The awful 
consciousness that one is the sole 
object of attention to that immense 
space, lined as it were with human 
intellect from top to bottom, and all 
around, may perhaps be imagined, 
but can never be described, and by 
me can never be forgotten. 





* Of the general effect of this 
— performance I need notspeak: 
it has already been publicly record- 
ed. Ireached my own quiet fireside, 
on retiring from the scene of reite- 
rated shouts and plaudits. I was 
half dead; and my joy and thank- 
fulness were of too solemn and over- 
powering a nature to admit of words, 
or even tears. My father, my hus- 
band, and myself, sat down to a 
frugal neat supper, in a silence un- 
interrupted, except by exclamations 
of gladness from Mr Siddons. My 
father enjoyed his refreshments; but 
occasionally stopped short, and, lay- 
ing down his knife and fork, lifting 
up his venerable face, and throwing 
back his silver hair, gave way to tears 
of happiness. We soon parted for 
the night; and I, worn out with 
continually broken rest and laborious 
exertion, after an hour’s retrospec= 
tion, (who can conceive the intense- 
ness of that reverie?) fell into a 
sweet and profound sleep, which 
lasted to the middle of the next day. 
I arose alert in mind and body. 

“ ] should be afraid to say,” she 
continues, “ how many times ‘ Isa- 
bella’ was repeated successively, 
with still increasing favour. I was 
now highly gratified by a removal 
from my very indifferent and incon- 
venient dressing-room to one on the 
stage-floor, instead of climbing a long 
staircase ; and this room (oh, unex- 
pected happiness!) had been Gar- 
rick’s dressing-room. It is impos- 
sible to conceive my gratification, 
when I saw my own figure in the 
self-same glass which had so often 
reflected the face and form of that 
unequalled genius: not perhaps 
without some vague fanciful hope of 
a little degree of inspiration from it. 
About this time I was honoured by 
the whole body of the Law witha 
present of a purse of one hundred 
guineas.” 

Mrs Siddons performed Isabella 
eight times between the 10th and 
30th of October, and poor Mrs 
Yates suffered more than a partial 
eclipse. In Euphrasia, in the “ Gre- 
cian Daughter,” with the aid of 
Henderson’s powerfulacting, she still 
maintained a semblance of rivalship 
with Mrs Siddons—but it was only 
a semblance—and her friends com- 
plained in despair, “of the infatuated 
attention that was paid to the rising 
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are often far from being much amiss, 
for Murphy was a scholar. But its 
merit, which is considerable, we 
agree with our critic, “is that of 
our best pantomimes and melodra- 


actress.” The friends of the rising 
actress had no temptation to retort 
—for there she stood nightly before 
them “in the blaze of her fame.” 
Mr Boaden, with a fine enthusiasm 
which age could not deaden, thus 
writes, forty years after the event: 
—‘‘She struck even prejudice with 
astonishment, from the number of 
her requisites. So full a measure had 
never yet fallen to the lot of any one 
daughter of the stage. Mrs Yates 
was majestic; Mrs Crawfurd pathe- 
tic; Miss Younge enthusiastic. The 
voice of the first was melodious; 
that of the second harsh; that of the 
third tremulous. As to features, 
Mrs Yates was after the antique, 
but she had little flexibility; Mrs 
Crawfurd was even handsome, but 
the expression of her countenance 
was rather satirical. Of Miss Younge, 
the features wanted prominence and 
relief, and the eye had little colour. 
Yet sensibility impressed her coun- 
tenance, and lifted plainness into 
consequence and interest. In the 
style of action they differed consi- 
derably: Mrs Yates studied to be 
greceinl 3 Mrs Crawfurd was vee 

ement—and then her arms went 
from side to side, struck the bo- 
som with violence in bursts of pas- 
sion, and took all fair advantages 
of her personal attractions; Miss 
Younge had acquired the tempe- 
rance in action which Shakspeare 
recommends, and in every motion 
was correct and refined, delicate 
and persuasive. Their rival bad all 
that was valuable in their respec- 
tive requisites, and more than all; 
her mental power seemed to be of a 
firmer texture, her studies to have 
been deeper, and partaking less of 
what may be termed professional 
habits. The eye of Mrs Siddons 
was an inestimable distinction; no 
rival could pretend to Jook like her.” 

Her next character was Euphrasia, 
in Murphy’s “Grecian Daughter”—a 
play which one of the newspaper cri- 
tics of that day—so inferior to those of 
this, who are often men of the finest 
talents, as in the Spectator, Exaq- 
miner, and Atlas—denominated “ an 
abortion of Melpomene.” Itisno abor- 
tion, but a full-grown birth, though 
not of celestial conception. “ It is,” 
says Mr Campbell, with his charac- 
teristic wit, “a tolerable tragedy in 
all but the words,” Even the words 


[Aug. 


mas.” The incidents and situations 
are well arranged for effect—some- 
thing striking or impressive is al- 
ways moving before the eye—and 
powerful appeals may be made in it by 
a great performer to the best feel- 
ings of our nature. No wonder that 
Mrs Siddons shone in Luphrasia, 
She possessed, beyond all others, 
that power of putting poetry into 
action, where there is little or none 
of it on the author’s page, which Mr 
Campbell thinks worthy of better 
discussion than he can bring to it, 
but which needs no discussion at all. 
He has thrown more light on it by 
one poetical image than a score of 
metaphysicians could by as many 
tomes. ‘It is not more certain that 
the Northern Lights can play upon 
ice, than that electrifying acting 
has often irradiated dramas very 
frigid to the reader.” Glorious words 
do of themselves awaken transports 
—add glorious acting as they issue 
from glorious lips—and then the 
whole divinity burns within us—as 
when Siddons speaks, and looks, and 
moves as a creation of Shakspeare’s. 
But she even could speak, look, 
and move Murphy—till by the add- 
ed grandeur he grew sublime. He 
was Murphy no more—and all hearts 
were shaken—all eyes wept. There 
is no mystery in the affuir—if you 
still think there is, Mr Campbell 
himself enlightens it. “ The great- 
est acting, it is true, cannot ‘create 
a soul under the ribs of death,’ nor 
reconcile us to false or insipid views 
of human nature. A tragedy, to affect 
us by the best possible acting, must 
assuredly have some leading con- 
ceptions of grandeur, some general 
outlines of affecting character and 
situation. Nevertheless, it is asto- 
nishing how faint and general those 
outlines may be, and yet enable, or 
rather permit, the great stage artist 
to fill up what he finds a compara- 
tive blank into a glowing picture. 
Mrs Siddons did this in the “ Grecian 
Daughter;” and so did Fanny Kemble, 
Mr Eampbell, in illustrating the sub- 
ject, which he seems to think he can- 
not fitly discuss, asks, “ What is the 
‘Cato’ of Addison to yur perusal; and 
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1834.) 
yet how nobly John Kemble perform- 
edits hero!” With all admiration of 


our friend; we answer—the “ Cato” of 
Addison is much evenin perusal. The 
language may be rather too stilted— 
but it is classical—and not seldom in 
itself stately ; the sentiments are al- 
ways dignified, and often noble ; and 
surely the situations, in spite of the 
objections acutely urged by Dennis, 
are impressive and affecting to a 
high degree—so that Addison’s Cato 
is no. bad Stoic. John Kemble look- 
ed him to perfection—all high asso- 
ciations were gathered round that 
heroic mould—power so incorpora- 
ted was felt to be something more 
majestical than Addison had genius 
to imagine ; but still there is power 
on the silent page—and “ Cato” ele- 
vates the mind even in perusal, 
if not “above the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot which men call 
earth,” to our thinking, at least, up 
among its more elevated regions and 

urer atmosphere. We have no ob- 
jections to what Mr Campbell says 
of Murphy —“ Shakspeare’s plays 
would continue to be read if there 
was not a theatre in existence ; 
whereas, if poor Murphy, as a tra- 
gedian, were banished from the stage 
to the library, it may be said, in the 
fullest sense of the phrase, that he 
would be laid on the shelf.” But 
Addison must not be laid by his 
side in that “sleep that knows no 
waking ;” for there is vitality in 
“ Cato,” and we object to any man’s 
being buried alive. Yet in playing 
Euphrasia, Mrs Siddons increased 
her reputation. She seemed not 
merely to act the character, but to 
create it. Mr Campbell says finely, 
“ The part of Isabella had developed 
her strength as well as her tender- 
ness; but Euphrasia allowed her to 
assume a royal loftiness still more 
imposing (at least to the many), and 
a look of majesty which she alone 
could assume. © When she rushed 
on the stage, addressing the Grecian 
patriots, ‘War on! ye heroes!’ she 
was a picture to every eye, and she 
spoke passion to every heart. I 
have seen the oldest countenances 
of her contemporaries pay ag sr up 
with pleasure in trying to do justice 
to their recollections of her Euphra- 
sia. They spoke of the semi-dia- 
dem on her brow, and of the veil 
that flowed so gracefully on her 
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shoulders; but they always conclu- 
ded by owning that words could not 
describe ‘ her heroic loveliness.’ The 
finest effect she produced in the 
part, was at that crisis, where P/z- 

tas pretends that her father was 
dead, and that his body had been 
thrown into the sea. Here she acted 
filial anxiety with a fidelity so ter- 
rible, that the spectators counted 
the moments of suspense, and felt 
that a few more of them would have 
been intolerable.” 

The next part in which she appear- 
ed was Jane Shore. Mr Boaden 
thinks it “a curious problem in mo- 
rals, whence has arisen the almost 
affectionate regard paid even by the 
gravity of history to the mistresses 
of kings ? Misfortune has, we know, 
a sanctifying power, but the distinc- 
tions between virtue and vice ought 
never to be forgotten. We have our 
own Rosamonds and Shores, and the 
French have their Gabrielle and their 
La Valliere. It never occurs to us 
to examine the state or commiserate 
the feelings of those whose rights 
are invaded by these amiable wan< 
tons.” We cannot see any thing very 
curious in the problem. It was not 
easy of old to resist a king; and few 
kings had more winning ways than 
our Edward the Sixth, and the 
French Henri Quatre. Neither the 
Fair Rosamond, (of whom indeed 
we know nothing but what we choose 
to think,) nor La Belle Gabrielle, of 
whom we know much, were wan- 
tons; and there can be nothing im- 
moral in cherishing an affectionate 
regard for such delightful creatures, 
who were not, poor souls, the hap- 
piest of their sex—and though weak 
and erring, were more unfortunate 
than sinful. Not to pity them would 
be brutish—not to forgive them un- 
christian—and where there is pity 
and forgiveness of the young and 
beautiful, there will be an affection- 
ate regard which need be thought no 
curious problem in morals, since a 
thousand natural feelings are at 
hand, each able to solve it. Jane 
Shore ruefully expiated her sin—and 
from such a death, preceded both by 
inward and outward penance and 
humiliation, there is an awful reflec- 
tion flung back on her Jife—as if a 
cloud dissolved into a shower of 
blood on her grave. “Iam glad,” 
says Mr Campbell, “that I can recol- 
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lect the great actress in Jane Shore 
—for it was a spectacle that struck 
me with a degree of wonder, of il- 
lusion, and of intense commiseration, 
that neither she nor any other per- 
former ever excited in my mind. 
It was terrible and perfect act- 
ing up to the truth of nature ; 
and yet this fearful semblance of 
reality, if it did not strictly accord 
with Lord Bacon’s definition of 
poetry being that which accommo- 

ates the shows of things to the 
wishes of the mind, was still in so far 
poetical that its terrors were cloth- 
ed in some welcome illusions. It 
was something to have so romantic 
a favourite as Jane Shore restored, 
like a friend in a dream, though only 
to hear her speak, and to answer 
her with our tears. And so far was 
my imagination loath to identify Mrs 
Siddons with the heroine she re 
presented, that I remember, as if it 
were yesterday, my illusion amount- 
ing, as far as waking thoughts could 
go, to the belief that I was lookin 
on reality, and seeing history pevired 
before me.” 

Perhaps it is because it is history 
revived before us that we can en- 
dure that catastrophe. Had death 
by hunger on the street, of one who 
had lain in the bosom of her king, 
been a fiction, we might have recoil 
ed from it as too cruel to be imagin- 
ed or witnessed in imagination by a 
human heart. But we have known 
all our lives that it happened, and 
here we but see the how pictured to 
our eyes, that compassion may wring 
out of our heart-strings very tears 
of blood. So is it with us when 
thinking of Ugolino and his sens in 
the Tower of Famine. Had Dante 
a not only the gnawing of the 
hand, and all that followed, but the 
immurement itself, we might have 
peng him a savage. But what 
man has doomed to man, man may 
asa poet be suffered to describe; 
and genius may deal with the pangs 
of hunger—the last gasp of inanition 
—in which a sinful but repentant 
spirit escapes from a polluted body 
which it has long loathed, and of 
which the dream of its fatal attrac. 
tions has never crossed it but with 
remorse and abhorrence. We cannot 
therefore wholly agree with Mr 
Campbell in thinking “that the 
story of Jane Shore Yas certainly 
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one disadvantage, namely, in the 
catastrophe being a death by hunger.” 
But who will not wholly agree with 
him in the following judgment ? 

“ And yet the poet has met this 
difficulty with some skill; for, be- 
fore he compels us to shudder at 
her physical sufferings, he has 
wound us up to a high interest in 
her moral character, and prepared 
us to regard her as expiring—not 
solely from corporeal inanition, but 
from having her death at least acce- 
lerated by mental agitation. Rowe 
is judicious in giving heramodestand 
gradual progress in our sympathy. 
She is at first only a desolate penitent, 
who says of her own beauty, 


§ Sin and misery, 
Like loathsome weeds, have overrun the 
soil ; 
And the destroyer Shame hath laid all 
waste.” 


She is at the outset nothing but con- 
trition; and her repentance-sheet 
shrouds from our view the fine 
lineaments of her heroic and wo- 
manly nature. But these come 
forth, when her fondness for Ed- 
ward’s memory breaks out in her 
anxiety for his children, though in a 
manner 80 delicate, that her husband 
himself cannot be imagined to take 
umbrage at it. Under this feeling 
she defies the tyrant Gloucester. It 
was here that the part ascended to 
the level of Mrs Siddons’s powers,— 
that her voice took a richness be- 
yond the wailing of penitence, and 
her cheek a nobler glow than the 
blush of shame. The fervour of her 
benediction on Hastings, though he 
had insulted her, when, in gratitude 
for his protecting Edward’s children, 
she exclaims, 

‘Reward him for the noble deed, just 

heavens !” 


makes Jane Shore now possess our 
hearts as a heroine. If ever words 
were pronounced with thrilling pro- 
longation, it was when Mrs Siddons 
uttered that line, 


‘ The poor, forsaken, Royal little ones!’ 


Her death-scene-in Jane Shorewould 
have baffled the power of the pencil, 
for it was a succession of astonish- 
ing changes. Her eagle eye, obe- 
dient to her will, at times parted 
with its lustre, and, though open, 
looked sightless and bewildered; 
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but resumed its fire as wonderfully, 
when, ‘ with life’s last spark that 
fluttered and expired,’ she turned to 
her husband, and uttered the heart- 
piercing words, 


¢ Forgive me ! but forgive me!’” 


Nor should we be doing justice to 
Mr Boaden were we not to say that 
his remarks on the play and the per- 
former, though not written with the 
same grace, are in spirit as truthful 
—and altogether congenial with this 
fine criticism. Thus—“ So highly 
indeed had the author and his great 
actress worked upon the hearers’ 
imagination, that when tyranny de- 
nounced its vengeance, and its mi- 
nisters were commanded to see her 
perish for want, an involuntary 
scepticism came over the mind that 
the fate was impossible, and that the 
very stones would become bread, 
rather than that a hair of that beau- 
teous head should perish.” And 
again, when she is perishing of hun- 
ger—“ The appearance of Mrs Sid- 
dons at this moment excited pity, 
but not disgust ; there was no squa- 
lor, which may be called the silent 
cant of misery; her frame seemed 
enfeebled, and her features sharp 
and prominent; her eye, ever obe- 
dient to her will, had parted with its 
brilliancy, and every sense seemed 
to be summed up in caution, when 
it stole a glance around, to make 
sure that the appeal to her charity 
would not injure that dear friend, 
from which she expected to receive 
it. There was, in my early days, 
such a permanent property as a 
stage-door in our theatres, and the 
proscenium beyond it; so that when 
Shore was pushed from the door, 
she was turned round and stag- 
gered till supported by the firm 
projection behind her. Here was 
a terrific picture full in the eye 
of the pit, and Mrs Siddons knew 
the amazing value of it. The én- 
trance of Alicia raving mad, or 
only sensible enough for outrage, 
put an end to all rational feeling, 
and is a severe infliction upon the 
character of Shore. It tow, how- 
ever, draws to a close, and some 
amends are made by the interview 
with her husband, The touches of 
true pathos here abound, and are 
wound up by the most_affecting line 
that expiring frailty ever breathed 
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into the ear of an injured being— 
‘ Forgive me! but forgive me!’ I 
well remember the sobs, the shrieks, 
among the tenderer part of her au-« 
diences; or those tears which man- 
hood at first struggled to suppress, 
but at length grew proud of indul- 
ging. We then, indeed, knew all 
the luxury of grief; but the nerves 
of many a gentle being gave way be- 
fore the intensity of such appeals; 
and fainting fits long and frequent 
alarmed the decorum of the house, 
filled almost to suffocation.” 

On the 29th of November, Mrs 
Siddons appeared for the first time 
as Calista in “ The Fair Penitent.” 
We have not read the play for thirty 
years—never saw Mrs Siddons in it 
—and cannot, by rubbing our fore~ 
head, burnish up our memory of it 
into a distinct drama. The charac- 
ter of Calista gave, says Mr Camp- 
bell, “a new modification to that 
passion of pride which she was un- 
paralleled in expressing ;” but 
while he admires the power shewn 
in the play, and the knowledge, too, 
of woman’s heart, he confesses that 
Calista is “ not perhaps a fair peni- 
tent for the stage, though a strong 
picture of unfortunate human na- 
ture.” He says, what all must feel, or 
havefelt, “that the exposure of afrail 
woman’s dishonour seems a bad 
tragic subject to set out with. Her 
errors are not, like those of Jane 
Shore herself, hid from us by the con- 
ception of their remote occurrence, 
but are blazoned in fresh discovery. 
The mind recoils from the recep- 
tion of a proud and beautiful female 
upon the stage, heir | oh gving by 
the description which her betrayer 
gives of the scene and circumstan« 
ces of her seduction.” Nothin 
can be more utterly disgusting; an 
though the play is one of great 
power, and “ the protracted martyr- 
dom of Calista very affécting,” 
we turn for relief to the Sid. 
dons in Belvidera in “ Venice Pre- 
served,”"—a tragedy of which Mr 
Campbell says, “it so constantly 
commands the tears of audiences 
that it would be a work of superero- 
gation for me to extol its tender- 
ness.” Hear this, ye shallow-pates, 
who pretend to despise Otway! 
Hear one of the greatest of our 
poets declare that “ Belvidera might 
rank among Shakspeare’s creations” 
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—that “ Venice Preserved is as 
full as a tragedy can be of all the 
.pathos that is transfusible into ac- 
tion.” True, as he says, that as 
Otway first painted him, Pierre is a 
miserable conspirator, impelled to 
treason by the love of a courtezan, 
and his jealousy of Antonio. But 
his character, as it now comes for- 
ward, is a mixture of patriotism and 
of excusable misanthropy. Until 
the middle of the last century, the 
ghosts of Jaffier and Pierre used to 
come in upon the stage, haunting 
Belvidera in her last agonies, which, 
God knows! exclaims our noble 
poet and critic, require no aggrava- 
tion from “e agency! The al- 
terations of “Venice Preseryed” 
have redeemed it, he says, as a pub- 
lic spectacle, and as a work of 
taste—and of his short critique, how 
exquisite the close! “ Never were 
beauties and faults more easily se- 
ee than those of this tragedy: 
he former, in its purification for 
the stage, came off like dirt from a 
fine statue, taking away nothin 
from its symmetrical surface, an 
leaving us only to wonder how 
the author himself should have 
soiled it with such disfigurements.” 
Mr Campbell tells us, that when 
he saw Mrs Siddons perform Bel- 
videra, she was in the autumn of 
her beauty, large, august, and ma- 
tronly, and that he may have judged 
of her unspiritually, and too much 
by externals—so that he could have 
conceived another actress to have 
played the part more perfectly. So 
was it with ourselves. But when 
she was young, there were, he says, 
no two opinions about her perfec- 
tion in the part. She was beautiful 
to the last—but ‘‘ Oh! the days when 
she was young!” Majesty must then 
have mingled with loveliness, wisdom 
with majesty, as if Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus had all met in one divine hu- 
man faceand form—agoddess indeed. 
We remember a passage in Boaden, 
though’ we cannot turn to it, where 
he says, that they who have but wit- 
nessed the force retained in her de- 
cline, cannot conceive the exquisite 
tenderness which she breathed in 
youth. Her genius was latterly so 
devoted to characters of power and 
majesty, that they who first saw her 
then, doubted if she could ever have 
been as mighty a mistress of the pa- 
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thetic. Lady Macbeth, and Queen 
Catherine, and Constance, and Vo- 
lumnia, effaced the recollections of 
Isabella, Jane Shore, Belvidera, and 
Euphrasia—as well they might efface 
the tenderest records ever written 
on human hearts. But in her earli- 
est seasons Pathos prevailed—voice, 
eyes, lips, looks, figure, motion— 
all were then softly beautiful at will 
—and she stood “pouring out sor- 
rows like a sea.” Grief and pity 
seemed sometimes the sole emo- 
tions of humanity, and melting bo- 
soms knew of no other tribute to pay 
to her genius but unmeasured tears, 
Even the O’ Neil herself—one of the 
loveliest of God’s creatures—was 
not such a Belvidera. 

In Zara, in the “ Mourning Bride” 
of Congreve, she appeared for her 
second benefit, March 18, 17838~ 
and Godwin, to an expression of Mr 
Campbell’s wonder, “ how any pow- 
ers of acting could throw magnifi- 
cence around a character so vicious, 
so selfish, and so hateful, (stron 
words, my dear sir,) as Zara”’—an 
to a question “ how the part of Al 
meria, who indeed ought to be the 
heroine of the tragedy (oh no !) had 
affected him,” replied, “ I recollect 
nothing about the acting of Almeria ; 
for the disdain and indignation of 
the Siddons, in Zara, engrossed 
all attention, and swept away the 
possibility of interest in any thing 
else. Her magnificence in the part 
was inexpressible. It was worth the 
trouble of a day’s journey to see 
her but walk down the stage. Her 
Zara was not inferior even to her 
Lady Macbeth.” In the same conver- 
sation, the author of Caleb Williams 
spoke fervidly of Garrick; but said, 
“that, in spite of Garrick’s supe- 
rior versatility, Mrs Siddons shew- 
ed at times conceptions of her cha- 
racters, which he thought more 
sublime than any thing even in 
Garrick’s acting.” 

Mr Galt, in his “ Lives of the 
Players,” which he says in the Pre- 
face is “among the most amusing 
books in the language,” after allu- 
ding to the presence of the Court at 
each of her characters during the first 
season, and her being afterwards ap- 
pens reading preceptress to the 

rincesses, says, that “ the greatest 
compliment, however, was paid in the 
justness of sentiment with which she 
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was uniformly regarded—calm ad- 
miration, and anxiety, with the pro- 
foundest sympathy, were her con- 
stant attendants. Those paroxysms 
of rapture, with which the vulgar 
and fantastical idolize some kinds of 
theatric talent, are proofs rather of 
its mediocrity, than of excellence. 
Judicious admiration is a quiet feel- 
ing, and the correctness of taste 
with which this gifted lady was 
throughout regarded, was something 
akin to the calm delight with which 
the works of Shakspeare and Milton 
are studied and enjoyed.” There is 
much truth in the observation, but 
it must be taken with some limita- 
tions and corrections, to be entirely 
true. Mrs Siddons herself, in her Re- 
collections, records various instances 
of the mania which she inspired— 
and one, especially amusing, which is 
described in Cumberland’s Observer. 
Miss Monkton, a Fashionable, (af- 
terwards Lady Cork,) invited her 
to her house to meet only half-a- 
dozen mutual friends—on 2 Sunday 
evening—but the astonished Siddons 
had to face “ the sudden influx of 
such a throng of people as I had 
never before seen collected in any 
private house. It counteracted every 
attempt that I could make for escape. 
I was therefore obliged, in a state of 
indescribable mortification, to sit 
quietly down till I know not what 
hour in the morning ; but for hours 
before my departure, the room I sat in 
was 8o painfully crowded, that the 
people absolutely stood on the chairs, 
round the walls, that they might look 
over their neighbours’ heads to stare 
at me!” One morning, though she 
had given orders not to be interrupt- 
ed, her servant could not hinder the 
invasion of a person of very high 
rank—* a tall, elegant, invalid-look- 
ing person,” with a tail of Four, who 
accosted the domestic lioness, with 
a most inveterate Scotch twang and 
unintelligible dialect, with words to 
this effect—‘* You must think it 
strange to see a person intrude in 
this manner upon your privacy, but 
you must know I am in a very deli- 
cate state of health, and my physi- 
cian won’t let me go to the theatre 
to see you, so I am come to look at 
you here.” So saying, down sat her 
Grace, stared for some time, apolo- 
gized, and retired with her append- 
age. “I was in no humour to over- 
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look such insolence, and so let her 
depart in silence.” Butall such vul- 
gar annoyances, from persons in 
their own belief the sole genteel, 
must have been trifles to one who 
received admiring homage from the 
truly great, and the respectful notice 
of royalty. 

“* T cannot now remember the re- 
gular succession of my various cha- 
racters during this my first season, 
1782-3. I think Belvidera came soon 
after Isabella, who almost precluded 
the appearance of all others for avery 
long time ; but I well remember my 
fears and ready tears on each subse- 
quent effort, lest I should fall from 
my high exaltation. -The crowds 
collected about my carriage, at my 
outgoings and incomings, and the 
gratifying and sometimes comical 
remarks I heard on those occasions, 
were extremely diverting. The 
Royal Family very frequently hon- 
oured me with their presence. The 
King was often moved to tears, and . 
the Queen at one time told me, in 
her cious manner and broken 
English,: that her only refuge was 
actually turning her back upon the 
stage, at the same time protesting 
that my acting was “ indeed too dis- 
agreeable.” In short, all went on 
most prosperously; and, to complete 
my triumph, I had the honour to 
receive the commands of their Ma- 
jesties to go and read to them, 
which I frequently did, both at Buck- 
ingham-house and at Windsor. Their 
Majesties were the most gratifying 
of auditors, because the most unre< 
mittingly attentive. The King was 
a most judicious and tasteful critic 
both in acting and dramatic compo- 
sition. He told me he had endea- 
voured, vainly, to detect me in a 
false emphasis, and very humorously 
repeated many of Mr Smith’s, who 
was then a principal actor. He gra- 
ciously recommended the propriety 
of my action, particularly my total 
repose in certain situations. This, 
he said, is a quality in which Garrick 
failed. “ He never could stand still— 
He was a great fidget.” 

“*T do not exactly remember the 
time, es continues, ) that I was fa- 
voured with an invitation from Dr 


Johnson, but I think it was during 
the first year of my celebrity. The 
Doctor was then a wretched invalid, 
and had requested ‘my friend, Mr 
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Windham, to persuade me to favour 
him by drinking tea with him, in 
Bolt Court * * * * The 
Dector spoke highly of Garrick’s va- 
rious powers of acting. When Mr 
Windham and myself were discuss- 
ing some point respecting Garrick, 
he said, “ Madam, do not trouble 

ourself to convince Windham; he 
s the very bull-dog of argument, and 
will never lose his hold.” Dr John- 
son’s favourite female character in 
Shakspeare was Katharine, in 
“ Henry VIII.” He was most desi- 
rous of seeing me in that play, but 
said, “ I am too deaf and too blind to 
nee or hear at a greater distance than 
the stage-box, and have little taste 
for making myself a public gaze in 
so distinguished a situation.” Ias- 
sured him that nothing would gratify 
me so much as to have him for an 
auditor, and that I could procure for 
him an easy chair at the stage-door, 
where he would both see and hear, 
and be perfectly concealed. He ap- 
peared greatly pleased with this ar- 
i Fa but, unhappily for me, 
he did not live to fulfil our mutual 
wishes. Some weeks before he died 
I made him some morning visits. 
He was extremely, though formally 
polite; always apologized for being 
unable to attend me to my carriage ; 
conducted me to the head of the 
stairs, kissed my hand, and bowing, 
said, “ Dear Madam, I am your most 
humble servant;” and these were 
always repeated without the smallest 
variation.’ ” 

“*T was, as I have confessed, an 
ambitious candidate for fame, and 
my professional avocations alone, 
independently of domestic arrange- 
ments, were of course incompatible 
with habitual observance of parties 
and concerts, &c. I therefore often 
declined the honour of such invita- 
tions. As much of time as could 
now be stolen from imperative af- 
fairs was employed in sitting for 
various pictures. I had frequently 
the honour of dining with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in Leicester Square. At 
his house were assembled all the 
good, the wise, the talented, the 
rank and fashion of the age. About 
this time he produced his picture of 
me in the character of the Tragic 
Muse. Injustice to his genius, I can- 
not but remark his instantaneous de- 
cision‘of the attitude and expression 
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of the picture. It was, in fact, de. 
cided within the twinkling of an eye, 
When I attended him, for the first 
sitting, after more gratifying enco- 


miums than I can now repeat, he 
took me by the hand, saying, “ Ascend 
your undisputed throne, and gracious 
ly bestow upon me some good idea of 
the Tragic Muse.” I walked up the 
steps, and instantly seated myself in 
the attitude in which the Tragie Muse 
now appears. This idea satisfied him 
so well, that without one moment's 
hesitation he determined not to alter it, 
When I attended him, for the last 
sitting, he seemed to be afraid of 
touching the picture ; and, after 

— y contemplating his work, 

e said, “No, I will merely add a 
little more colour to the face.” I 
then begged him to pardon my pre- 
sumption in hoping that he would 
not heighten that tone of complexion 
so deeply accordant with the chilly 
and concentrated musings of pale 
melancholy. He most graciously 
complied with my petition; and, 
some time afterwards, when he in-« 
vited me to g° and see the picture 
finished, and in the frame, he did 
me the honour to thank me for per- 
suading him to pause from height- 
ening the colour, being now per- 
fectly convinced that it would have 
impaired the effect ; adding, that he 
had been inexpressibly gratified by 
observing many persons strongly 
affected in contemplating this favour- 
ite effort of his pencil. I was de- 
lighted when he assured me that he 
was certain that the colours would 
remain unfaded as long as the can- 
vass would keep them together, 
which, unhappily, has not been the 
case with all his works: he gal- 
lantly added, with his own bene- 
volent smile, “ And, to confirm my 
opinion, here is my name; for I 
have resolved to go down to pos« 
terity on the hem of your gar- 
ment.” Accordingly, it appears upon 
the border of the drapery. Here 
ended our interview; and, shortly 
afterwards, his precious life. Her 
gracious Majesty very soon procured 
my dear little boy admittance to the 
Charterhouse; and the King, who 
had been told that I used white 
paint (which I always detest), sent 
me, by my friend Sir Charles Ho- 
tham, a condescending message, to 
warn me against its pernicious ef- 
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fects. Tanagie e howI could be 
sus of isgusting practice. 

we Sir Joshua ~~ oma’ me 
by his presence at the theatre. He 
approved very much of my costumes, 
and of my hair without powder, 
which at that time was used in great 
profusion, with a reddish-brown tint, 
and a great quantity of pomatum, 
which, well kneaded together, mo- 
delled the fair ladies’ tresses into 
large curls like demi-cannon, My 
locks were generally braided into a 
small compass, so as to ascertain the 
size and shape of my head, which, 
to a painter's eye, was of course an 

reeable departure from the mode. 

y short waist, too, was to him a 
pleasing contrast to the long stiff 
stays and hoop petticoats, which 
were then the fashion, even on the 
stage, and it obtained his unquali- 
fied approbation. He always sat in 
the orchestra; and in that pjace 
were to be seen, O glorious con- 
stellation ! Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, 
Windham; and, though last, not least, 
the illustrious Fox, of whom it was 
frequently said, that iron tears were 
drawn down Pluto’s gloomy cheeks. 
And these great men would often 
visit my dressing-room, after the 
play, to make their bows, and ho- 
nour me with their applauses. I 
must repeat, O glorious days! Nei- 
ther did his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales withhold this testi- 
mony of his approbation.’ ” 

During the summer recess of 1784, 
Mrs Siddons visited Edinburgh, and 
went through the fiery ordeal—or, 
in other words, the fiery furnace, of 
the most enlightened theatre in Eu- 
rope. We need not say that not a 
hair of her head was singed—and 
that Melpomene was declared imma- 
culate. The over-heated houses, 
however, which she drew, caused an 
epidemic, which got the name of the 
Siddons’ Fever ; and though it sel- 
dom proved fatal, the faculty flou- 
rished, and were in a palmy state. 
The physicians owed her a token, 
Mr Campbell hints, more imme- 
diately than the lawyers, from which 
we conclude the lawyers gave her 
one, after the example of their Lon- 
don brethren—though Scotland has 
never been celebrated for subscrip- 
tions. Proposals are issued, appa- 
rently with much national enthusi- 
asm, but it cools on the people being 
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requested for their names in auto- 
graph, and on the brink of delivery 
the dust expires, But let it be re- 
corded, to the immortal honour of 
our native land, that the price of the 
pit ticket was raised, during the en- 
fegensent of the Siddons, to five shil- 
ings, without a national convulsion, 
while we believe the. boxes rose in 
the same proportion. Her reception 
was worthy, says Mr Campbell, “ of 
a land already enlightened by Philo- 
sophy and the Muses.” She would 
have produced a sensation in Ota- 
heite or Kamschatka. But the old 
school of Edinburgh critics was far 
superior to the middle and the new, 
with Home and Mackenzie at its 
head, and inspired the public mind 
with its own taste and fervour. 
There were judges in those days of 
dramatic and theatrical genius—al- 
though it is manifest that even then 
the best Edinburgh audience must 
have been inferior to the worst Lon- 
don one that ever sat before the Sid- 
dons. Now we are in advance of 
the spirit of the age in ignorance and 
presumption, and believe that Kean 
trembled before us in Richard, Shy« 
lock, and Othello. The admiration of 
the Edinburgh audience, in the case 
of the Siddons, was sincere, like that 
of other savages; and without orders 
from their chiefs, they expressed it na- 
turally in breathless silence and floods 
of tears. In calling them savages, we 
mean no offence, but a compliment. 
They surrendered themselves to the 
art of the enchantress, and were 
rapt in passion. But she had to 
put forth all her power to move a 
sluggish mass, which, when moved,¥ 
heaved like a sea. “ The grave atten- 
tion,” said she, in a conversation with 
Mr Campbell, “ of my Scottish coun- 
trymen, and their canny reservation 
of praise till they were sure she de- 
served it, had wellnigh worn out her 
patience. She had been used tospeak 
to animated clay; but she now felt 
as if she had been speaking to stones. 
Successive flashes of her elocution, 
that had always been sure to electrify 
the South, fell in vain on these north- 
ern flints. At last, as I well remem- 
ber, she told me she coiled up all her 
powers to the most emphatic possible 
utterance of one passage, having pre- 
viously vowed in her heart, that if 
this could not touch the Scotch, she 
would never again cross the Tweed. 
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When it was finished, she paused, 


and looked to the audience. The 
deep silence was broken only by a 
single voice exclaiming, ‘ That’s no 
!!11? This ludicrous parsimony 

of praise convuised the Edinburgh au- 
dience with laughter! But the laugh 
was followed by such thunders of ap- 
plause, that, amidst her stunned and 
nervous agitation, she was not with- 
out fear of the galleries coming 
down!” Were we then a nation of 
entlemen, or a nation of savages? Of 
oth. In no country, much cultivated, 
could there have occurred on such 
an occasion such an exclamation, 
“ That’s no bad!” The consequent 
laughter shewed that civilisation had 
made some way among the body of 
the people—and the danger of the 
galleries proved that the upper ranks 
had reached evenavhigh grade of re- 
finement. But “ one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,” and 
eleven nights of Mrs Siddons intro- 
duced Christianity into the metropo- 
lis of Scotland. If we seem not tobe 
sufficiently serious, let the wondrous 
lady speak for herself in her Auto- 
graph Recollections, in which she as- 
sumes a more solemn tone than in 
her colloquy with Mr Campbell :— 
“ On the first night of my appearance, 
I must own I was surprised, aad not 
a little mortified, at that profound 
silence, which was a contrast to the 
bursts of applause I had been accus- 
tomed to hear in London. No; not 
a hand moved till the end of the 
scene: but then indeed I was most 
amply remunerated. Yet, while I 
admire the fine taste and judgment 
of this conduct on the part of the 
audience, I am free to confess that it 
rendered the task of an actor almost 
too laborious ; because customary in- 
terruptionsare not only gratifying and 
cheering, but they are really neces- 
sary, in order to give one breath and 
voice to carry one through some vio- 
lent exertions; though, after all, it 
must be owned that silence is the 
most flattering applause an actor can 
receive.” © the intolerable fools 


that clap their greasy palms,—and 
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rough with their sweating feet, “ at 
overy pause the nightingale has 


made Not so did the Athenian 
mob behave during the representa- 
tion of a tragedy of Eschylus—and 
was Clytemnestra a more hushing 
horror than the wife of the Thane ? 
“ Silence! brutes in the galleries !” 
we once heard an old gentleman in- 
dignantly cry—and that command 
should be remembered over all the 
house while a great genius is on the 
stage. As the great genius disap- 
pears—then, if you will, let there be 
thunder. 

It was not till a year later, we be- 
lieve, that our worthy friends—the 
people of Glasgow—welcomed the 
great actress to their beautiful city, 
and then they presented her with a 
massive piece of plate, with an in- 
scription, purporting that they sent 
it as a proof of their being able to 
appreciate theatrical genius as well 
as the people of Edinburgh. That 
was so like them! T’other day, at the 

reat Conservative dinner of the 
est, a burly burgher asked a thin 
slip of a friend of ours from the 
East, “ if they could get up such a 
shine in Embro?” No—we could 
not—we have not the sense and spi- 
rit. Not that we grudge our guinea 
—at least “ that not much””—but our 
unanimity is nominal—and we go 
about chattering in céteries instead 
of charging en masse—the wise are 
not consulted by the foolish—and the 
intrepid are overlooked by the pluck- 
less. It is otherwise with the bold 
men of the West. But we are falling 
into politics—and Mr Campbell re« 
minds his fellow-citizens of Glasgow 
—among whom, Tories and all, he 
is justly held so dear—Whig though 
he -be—that in the days of their 
“imagined godliness, they shewed 
more practically than the people of 
Edinburgh, how well they could ap- 
preciate theatrical genius, by badger- 
ing and burning-out the unfortunate 
histrions.” But lo! the end of our 
age. Next number we shall med- 
dle with still higher matter. 
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* (CONCLUSION.) 


bog tL uw 
‘o return, however, to our sket 
of the Cesars—at the head of the 
third series we place Decius. He 
came to the throne at a moment of 
great public embarrassment. The 
Goths were now beginning to press 
southwards upon the Empire. Dacia 
they had ravaged for some time; 
“ and here,” says a German writer, 
“ observe the shortsightedness of 
the Emperor Trajan. Had he left 
the Dacians in possession of their 
independence, they would, under 
their native kings, have made head 
against the Goths. But, being com- 
elled to assume the character of 
oman citizens, they had lost their 
warlike qualities. From Dacia the 
Gothshad descended upon Mesia ; 
and, passing the Danube, they laid 
siege to Marcianopolis, a city built 
by Trajan in honour of his sister. 
The inhabitants paid a heavy ran- 
som for their town; and the Goths 
were persuaded for the present to 
return home. But sooner than was 
expected, they returned to Mesia, 
under their king, Kniva; and they 
were already engaged in the siege 
of Nicopolis, when Decius came in 
sight at the head of the Roman army. 
The Goths retired, but it was to 
Thrace; and, in the conquest of 
Philippopolis, they found an ample 
indemnity for their forced retreat 
and disappointment. Decius pur- 
sued, but the king of the Goths 
turned suddenly upon him ; the Em- 
peror was obliged to fly; the Roman 
camp was plundered; Philippopolis 
was taken by storm; and its whole 
population, reputed at more than a 
hundred thousand souls, destroyed. 
Such was the first great irruption 
of the barbarians into the Roman 
territory; and panic was diffused on 
the wings of the winds over the 
whole Empire. Decius, however,was 
firm, and made prodigious efforts to 
restore the balance of power to its 
ancient condition. For the moment 
he had some partial successes. He 


cut off several detachments of Goths, 
on their road to reinforce the ene- 
my; and he strengthened the for- 
tresses and garrisons of the Danube. 
But his last success was the means 
of his total ruin. He came up with 


: the Goths at Forum Terebronii, and, 


having surrounded their position, 
their destruction seemed inevitable. 
A great battle ensued, and a mighty 
victory to the Goths. Nothing is 
now known of the circumstances, 
except that the third line of the Ro- 
mans was entangled inextricably in 
a morass (as had happened in the 
Persian expedition of Alexander). 
Decius perished on this occasion— 
nor was it possible to find his dead 
body. This great defeat naturally 
raised the authority of the Senate, 
in the same proportion as it depress- 
ed that of the army; and by the will 
of that body, Hostilianus, a son of 
Decius, was raised to the Empire; 
and - ostensibly on account of his 
youth, but really with a view to their 
standing policy of restoring the Con- 
sulate, and the whole machinery of 
the Republic, Gallus, an experienced 
commander, was associated in the 
Empire. But no skill or experience 
could avail to retrieve the sinking 
power of Rome upon the Illyrian 
frontier. The Roman army was dis- 
organized, panic-stricken, reduced 
to skeleton battalions. Without an 
army, what could be done? And 
thus it may really have been no 
blame to Gallus, that he made a 
treaty with the Goths more degra- 
ding than any previous act in the 
long annals of Rome. By the terms 
of this infamous bargain, they were 
allowed to carry off an immense 
booty, amongst which was a lon 

roll of distinguished prisoners ; an 

Cesar himself it was—not any lieu- 
tenant or agent that might have been 
afterwards disavowed—who volun- 
teered to purchase their future ab- 
sence by an annual tribute. The 
very army which had brought their 
Emperor into the necessity of sub- 
mitting to such abject concessions, 
were the first to be offended with this 
natural result of their own failures. 
Gallus was already ruined in public 
opinion, when further accumulations 
arose to his disgrace. It was now 
supposed to have been discovered, 
that the late dreadful defeat of Fo- 
rum Terebronii was due to his bad 
advice; and, as the young Hostili- 
anus happened to die about this time 
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of a contagious disorder, Gallus was 
charged with his murder. Evena 
ray of prosperity, which just now 
games upon the Roman arms, ag- 
gravated the disgrace of Gallus, and 
was instantly made the handle of his 
ruin. imilianus, the governor of 
Masia and Pannonia, inflicted some 
check or defeat upon the Goths; 
and in the enthusiasm of sudden 
pride, upon an occasion which con- 
trasted so advantageously for him- 
self with the military conduct of De- 
cius and Gallus, the soldiers of his 
own legion raised Aimilianus to the 

urple. No time was to be lost. 

ummoned by the troops, Ac milianus 
marched into Italy; and no sooner 
had he made his appearance there, 
than the Pretorian guards murdered 
the Emperor Gallus and his son Vo- 
lusianus, by way of confirming the 
election of Aimilianus. The new 
Emperor offered to secure the fron- 
tiers, both in the east and en the 
Danube, from the incursions of the 
barbarians. This offer may be re- 
garded as thrown out for the conci- 
liation of all classes in the Empire. 
But to the Senate in particular he 
addressed a message, which forcibly 
illustrates the political position of 
that body in those times. Ai milianus 
proposed to resign the whole civil 
administration into the hands of the 
Senate, reserving to himself only 
the unenviable burthen of the mili- 
tary interests. His hope was, that 
in this way making himself in part 
the creation of the Senate, he might 
strengthen his title against compe- 
titors at Rome, whilst the entire mi- 
litary administration going on under 
his own eyes, exclusively directed 
to that one object, would give him 
some chance of defeating the hasty 
and tumultuary competitions so apt 
to arise amongst the legions upon 
the frontier. We notice the transac- 
tion chiefly as indicating the ano- 
malous situation of the Senate. With- 
out power in a proper sense, or no 
more, however, than the indirect 
power of wealth, that ancient body 
retained an immense auctoritas— 
that is, an influence built upon an- 
cient reputation, which, in their case, 
had the strength of a religious su- 
erstition in all Italian minds. This 
nfluence the Senators exerted with 
effect, whenever the course of events 
had happened to reduce the power 
of the army. And never did they 
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make a more continuous and sus- 
tained effort for retrieving their an- 
cient power and place, together with 
the whole system of the Republic, 
than during the period at which we 
are now arrived. From the time of 
Maximin, in fact, to the accession of 
Aurelian, the Senate perpetually in- 
terposed their credit and authority, 
like some Deus ex machind in the 
dramatic art. Andif this one fact were 
all that had survived of the public 
annals at this period, we might suf- 
ficiently collect the situation of the 
two other parties in the Empire— 
the Army and the Imperator; the 
weakness and precarious tenure of 
the one, and the anarchy of the other. 
And hence it is that we can explain 
the hatred borne to the Senate by 
vigorous Emperors, such as Aure- 
lian, succeeding to a long course of 
weak and troubled reigns. Such an 
Emperor presumed in the Senate, 
and not without reason, that same 
spirit of domineering interference 
as ready to manifest itself, upon any 
opportunity offered, against himself, 
which, in his earlier days, he had 
witnessed so repeatedly in success- 
ful operation upon the fates and 
prospects of others. 

The situation indeed of the world 
—that is to say, of that great centre 
of civilisation, which, running round 
the Mediterranean in one continuous 
belt of great breadth, still composed 
the Roman Empire, was at this time 
most profoundly interesting. The 
crisis had arrived. In the East, a 
new dynasty (the Sassanides) had 
remoulded ancient elements into a 
new form, and breathed a new life 
into an empire, which else was gra- 
dually becoming crazy from age, 
and which, at any rate, by losing its 
unity, must have lost its vigour as 
an offensive power. Parthia was 
languishing and drooping as an 
Anti-Roman state, when the last of 
the Arsacide expired. A perfect 
Palingenesis was wrought by the re- 
storer of the Persian empire, which 

retty nearly reoccupied (and gloried 

n reoccupying) the very area that 
had once composed the empire of 
Cyrus. Even this Palingenesis might 
have terminated in a divided em- 
pire: vigour might have been resto- 
red, but in the shape of a polyenes 
fom as the Saxons established in’ 
land,) rather than a monarchy ; 

and in reality, at one moment that 
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appeared to be a probable event. 
Now, had this been the course of 
the revolution, an alliance with one 
of these kingdoms would have tend- 
ed to balance the hostility of another 
(as was in fact the case when Alex- 
ander Severus saved himself from 
the Persian power by a momentary 
alliance with Armenia). But all the 
elements of disorder had in that 
quarter recombined themselves into 
severe unity: and thus was Rome, 
upon her eastern frontier, laid open 
to a new power of juvenile activity 
and vigour, just at the period when 
the languor of the decaying Parthia 
had allowed the Roman discipline 
to fall into a corresponding declen- 
sion. Such was the condition of 
Rome upon her oriental frontier.* 
On the northern, it was much worse. 
Precisely at the crisis of a great re- 
volution in Asia, which demanded 
in that quarter more than the total 
strength of the Empire, and threat- 
ened to demand it for ages to come, 
did the Goths, under their earliest 
denomination of Geta, with many 
other associate tribes, begin to push 
with their horns against the northern 
gates of the Empire: the whole line 
of the Danube, and, pretty nearly 
about the same time, of the Rhine, 
(upon which the tribes from Swabia, 
Bavaria, and Franconia, were begin- 
ning to descend,) now became inse- 


cure ; and these two rivers ceased in 
effect to be the barriers of Rome. 
Taking a middle point of time be- 
tween the Parthian revolution and 
the fatal overthrow of Forum Tere- 
bronii, we may fix upon the reign of 
Philip the Arab, [who naturalized 
himself in Rome by the appellation 
of Marcus Julius,] as the epoch 
from which the Roman Empire, al« 
ready sapped and undermined by 
changes trom within, began to give 
way, and to dilapidate from without. 
And this reign dates itself in the se- 
ries by those ever-memorable secu- 
lar or jubilee games, which celebra~ 
ted the completion of the thousandth 
year from the foundation of Rome.t+ 

Resuming our sketch of the Im- 
perial history, we may remark the 
natural embarrassment which must 
have possessed the Senate, whentwo 
candidates for the purple were 
equally earnest in appealing to them, 
and their deliberate choice, as the 
best foundation for a valid election, 
Searcely had the ground been clear- 
ed for Aimilianus, by the murder of 
Gallus and his son, when Valerian,a 
Roman senator, of such eminent 
merit, and confessedly so much the 
foremost noble in all the qualities 
essential to the very delicate and 
comprehensive functions of a Cen- 
sor,{ that Decius had revived that 
office expressly in his behalf, entered 





* And it is a striking illustration of the extent to which the revolution had gone, 
that, previously to the Persian expedition of the last Gordian, Antioch, the Roman 
capital of Syria, had been occupied by the enemy. 

+ This Arab Emperor reigned about five years ; and the jubilee celebration oecur- 
red in his second year. Another circumstance gives importance to the Arabian, 
that, according to one tradition, he was the first Christian Emperor. If so, it is sin- 
gular that one of the bitterest persecutors of Christianity should have been his imme- 


diate successor— Decius. 


+ It has proved a most difficult problem, in the hands of all speculators upon the 





Imperial history, to fathom the purposes—or throw any light upon the purposes—-of 
the Emperor Decius, in attempting the revival of the ancient but necessarily obsolete 
office of a public Censorship. Either it was an act of pure verbal pedantry, or a mere 
titular. decoration of honour (as if a modern Prince should create a persan Arch- 
Grand-Elector, with no objects assigned to his electing faculty), or else, if it really 
meant to revive the old duties of the Censorship, and to assign the very same field for 
the exercise of those duties, it must be viewed as the very grossest practical anachro» 
nism that has ever been committed. We mean by an anachronism, in common usage, 
that sort of blunder when a man ascribes to one age the habits, customs, or generally 
the characteristics of another. This, however, may be a mere lapse of memory, as 
to a matter of fact, and implying nothing at all discreditable to the understanding, 
but only that a man has shifted the boundaries of chronology a little this way or that ; 
as if, for example, a writer should speak of printed books, as existing at the day of 
Agincourt, or of artillery as existing in the first Crusade, here would be an error, but 
a venial one. A far worse kind of anachronism, though rarely noticed as such, ig 
where a writer ascribes sentiments and modes of thought incapable of coexisting with 
the sort or the degree of civilisation then attained—or otherwise incompatible with 
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Italy at the head of the army from his aid by the late Emperor, Gallus; 
Gaul. He had been summoned to but arriving too late for his support, 





the structure of society in the age or the country assigned. For instance, in Southey’s 
Don Roderick there isa cast of sentiment in the Gothic king’s remorse and contrition 
of heart, which has struck many readers as utterly unsuitable to the social and moral 
developement of that age, and redolent of modern methodism. This, however, we 
mention only as an illustration, without wishing to hazard an opinion upon the justice 
of that criticism. But even such an anachronism is less startling and extravagant 
when it is confined to an ideal representation of things, than where it is practically 
embodied and brought into play amongst the realities of life. What would be thought 
of a man who should attempt, in 1833, to revive the ancient office of Fool as it existed 
down to the reign, suppose, of our Henry VIII. in England? Yet the error of the 
Emperor Decius was far greater, if he did in sincerity and good faith believe that the 
Rome of his times was amenable to that license of unlimited correction, and of inter- 
ference with private affairs, which republican freedom and simplicity had once con- 
ceded to the Censor. In reality, the ancient Censor, in some parts of his office, was 
neither more nor less than a compendious legislator. Acts of attainder, divorce bills, 
&c., illustrate the case in England ; they are cases of law—modified to meet the case 
of an individual ; and the Censor, having a sort of equity jurisdiction, was intrusted 
with discretionary powers for reviewing, revising, and amending, pro re nata, what- 
ever in the private life of a Roman citizen seemed, to his experienced eye, alien to the 
simplicity of an austere republic ; whatever seemed vicious or capable of becoming 
vicious, according to their rude notions of Political Economy ; and generally whatever 
touched the interests of the commonwealth, though not falling within the general 
province of legislation, either because it might appear undignified in its circumstan- 
ces, or too narrow in its range of operation for a public anxiety, or because considera- 
tions of delicacy and prudence might render it unfit for a public scrutiny. Take one 
case, drawn from actual experience, as an illustration: —A Roman nobleman, under 
one of the early Emperors, had thought fit, by way of increasing his income, to retire 
into rural lodgings, or into some small villa, whilst his splendid mansion in Rome 
was let to a rich tenant. That a man, who wore the /aticlave (which in practical 
effect of splendour we may consider equal to the ribbon and star of a modern order), 
should descend to such a degrading method of raising money, was felt as a scandal 
to the whole nobility.” Yet what could be done? To have interfered with his conduct 
by an express law, would be to infringe the sacred rights of property, and to say, in 
effect, that a man should not do what he would with his own. This would have 
been’a remedy far worse than the evil to which it was applied ; nor could it have been 
possible so to shape the principle of a law, as not to make it far more comprehensive 
than was desired. The Senator’s trespass was in a matter of decorum; but the law 
would have trespassed on the first principles of justice. Here, then, was a case 
within the proper jurisdiction of the Censor; he tock notice, in his public report, of 
the Senator’s error ; or probably, before coming to that extremity, he admonished him 
privately on the subject. Just as in England, had there been such an officer, he 
would have reproved those men of rank who mounted the coach-box, who extended a 
public patronage to the “ fancy,” or who rede their own horses at a race. Such 
a reproof, however, unless it were made practically operative, and were powerfully 
supported by the whole body of the Aristocracy, would recoil upon its author asa 
Piece of impertinence, and woald soon be resented as an unwarrantable liberty taken 


* This feeling still exists in France. ‘‘ One winter,” says the author of The English Army in 
France, vol. ii, p. 106-7, ** our commanding officer’s wife formed the project of hiring the chateau 
during the absence of the owner; but a more profound insult could not have been offered to a Che- 
valier de St Louis. Hire his house! What could these people take him for? A sordid wretch who 
would stoop to make money by such means? They ought to be ashamed of themselves. He could 
never respect an Englishman again.’*—* And yet,"’ adds the writer, *‘ this gentleman (had an officer 
been billeted there) would have so/d him a bottle of wine out of his cellar, or a billet of wood from his 
stack, or an from his hen-house, at a profit of fifty per cent, not unly without scruple, but upon no 
other terms. It was as common as ordering wine at a tavern—to call servant of any man’s esta. 
blishment where we med to be quartered, and demand an account of the cellar as well as the 

of the wine we selected !’” This feeling existed, and perhaps to the same extent, two centuries 
ago in England. Not only did the Aristocracy think it a degradation to act the part of landlord with 
respect to their own houses, but also, except in select cases, to act that of tenant. Thus the first Lord 
Brooke (the famous Fulke Greville), writing to inform his next neighbour, a woman of rank, that the 
house she occupied had been purchased by a London citizen, confésses his fears that he shall in conse- 
quence lose so valuable a neighbour; for, doubtless, he adds, your me will not remain as tenant 
to ‘‘ such a fellow.” And yet the man had held the office of Lord Mayor, which made him 
for the time Right Honourable. The Italians of this day make no scruple to let off the whole or even 
part of their fine m ansions to strangers. 
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he determined to avenge him. Both 

Emiliaous and Valerian recognised 

the authority of the Senate, and pro- 

fessed to act under that sanction; 

but it was the soldiery who cut the 
knot, as usual, by the sword. Ai mi- 
lianus was encamped at Spoleto ; but 
as the enemy drew near, his soldiers, 
shrinking no doubt from a contest 
with veteran troops, made their 
peace by murdering the new Empe- 
ror, and Valerian was elected in his 
stead. This prince was already an 
old man at the time of his election; 
but he lived long enough to look 
back upon the day of “his inaugura- 
tion as the blackest in his life. 
Memorable were the calamities 
which fell upon himself, and upon 
the Empire, during his reign. He 
began by associating to himself his 
son Gallienus ; partly, perhaps, for 
his own relief—partly to indulge the 
Senate in their steady plan of divi- 
ding the Imperial authority. The 


two Emperors undertook the military 
defence of the Empire—Gallienus 
roceeding to the German frontier, 

alerian to the Eastern. Under 
Gallienus, the Franks began first to 
make themselves heard of. Breaking 
into Gaul, they passed through that 
country and Spain; captured Tarra- 
gona in their route ; crossed over to 
Africa, and conquered Mauritania. 
At the same time, the Alemanni, 
who had been in motion since the 
time of Caracalla, broke into Lom- 
bardy, across the Rhztian Alps. 
The Senate, left without aid from 
either Emperor, were obliged to 
make preparations for the common 
defence against this host of barba- 
rians. Luckily the very magnitude 
of the enemy’s success, by overload- 
ing him with booty, made it his 
interest to retire without fighting; 
and the degraded Senate, hanging 
upon the traces of their retiring 
footsteps, without fighting, or daring 








with private rights ; the Censor would be kicked, or challenged to private combat, 
according to the taste of the parties aggrieved. The office is clearly in this dilemma : 
if the Censor is supported by the State, then he combines in his own person both 
legislative and executive functions, and possesses a power which is frightfully irre- 
sponsible. If, on the other hand, he is left to such support as he can find in the 
prevailing spirit of manners, and the old traditionary veneration for his sacred cha- 
racter, he stands very much in the situation of a priesthood, which has great power or 
none at all, according to the condition of a country in moral and religious feeling, 
coupled with the more or less primitive state of manners. How, then, with any ra- 
tional prospect of success, could Decius attempt the revival of an office, depending so 
entirely on moral supports, in an age when all those supports were withdrawn? The 
prevailing spirit of manners was hardly fitted to sustain even a toleration of such an 
office; and as to the traditionary veneration for the sacred character, from long dis- 
use of its practical functions, that probably was altogether extinct. If these considera- 
tions are plain and intelligible even to us, by the men of that day they must have been 
felt with a degree of force that could leave no room for doubt or speculation on the - 
matter. How was it, then, that the Emperor only should have been blind to such 
general light ? 

In the absence of all other, even plausible solutions of this difficulty, we shall state 
our own theory of the matter. Decius, as is evident from his fierce persecution of 
the Christians, was not disposed to treat Christianity with indifference, under any 
form which it might assume, or however masked. Yet there were quarters in which 
it lurked not liable to the ordinary modes of attack. Christianity was creeping up 
with inaudible steps into high places—nay, into the very highest. The immediate 
predecessor of Decius upon the throne, Philip the Arab, was known to be a disciple 
of the new faith ; and amongst the’nobles of Rome, through the females and the 
slaves, that faith had spread its roots in every direction. Some secrecy, however, at- 
tached to the profession of a religion so often proscribed. Who should presume to 
tear away the mask which prudence or timidity had taken up? A déelator, or pro- 
fessional informer, was an infamous character. To deal with the noble and illustri- 
ous, the descendants of the Marcelli and the Gracchi, there must be nothing less 
than a great state-officer, supported by the Censor and the Senate, having an unli- 
mited privilege of scrutiny and censure, authorized to inflict the brand of infamy for 
offences not challenged by express law, and yet emanating from an elder institution, 
familiar to the days of reputed liberty. Such an officer was the Censor ; and such were 
the anti-Christian purposes of Decius in his revival, . 
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to fight, claimed the honours of a 
victory. Even thet, however, they 
did more than was agreeable to the 


jealousies of Gallienus, who, by an 


edict, publicly rebuked their pre- 
sumption, and forbade them in future 
to appear amongst the legions, or to 
exercise any military functions. 
He himself, meanwhile, could de- 
vise no better way of providing 
for the public security, than by 
marrying the daughter of his 
chief enemy, the king of the Mar- 
comanni. On this side of Europe 
the barbarians were thus quieted 
for the presetit; but the Goths of 
the Ukraine, in three marauding 
expeditions of unprecedented vio- 
lence, ravaged the wealthy regions 
of Asia Minor, as well as the islands 
of the Archipelago; and at length, 
under the guidance of deserters, 
landed in the port of the Pyrzeus. 
Advancing from this point, after 
sacking Athens and the chief cities 
of Greece, they marched upon Epi- 
rus, and began to threaten Italy. 
But the defection at this crisis of a 
conspicuous chieftain, and the bur- 
den of their booty, made these wild 
marauders anxious to provide for a 
safe retreat ; the Imperial command- 
ers in Mesia listened eagerly to 
their offers: and it set the seal to the 
dishonours of the state—that, after 
having traversed so vast a range of 
territory almost without resistance, 
these blood-stained brigands were 
now suffered to retire under the very 
uardianship of those whom they 
ad just visited with military exe- 
cution. 

Such were the terms upon which 
the Emperor Gallienus purchased a 
brief respite from his haughty ene< 
mies. For the moment, however, he 
did enjoy security. Far otherwise 
was the destiny of his unhappy fa- 
ther. Sapor now ruled in Persia; 
the throne of Armenia had vainly 
striven to maintain its independency 
——- armies, and the daggers of 
his hired assassins. This revolution, 
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which so much enfeebled the Roman 
means of war, exactly in that propor- 
tion increased the necessity for it, 
War, and that instantly, seemed to 
offer the only chance for maintaining 
the Roman name or existence in 
Asia. Carrhe, and Nisibis, the two 
potent fortresses in Mesopotamia, 
had fallen; and the Persian arms 
were now triumphant on both banks 
of the Euphrates. Valerian was not 
of a character to look with indiffer. 
ence upon such a scene, terminated 
by such a prospect; prudence and 
temerity, fear and confidence, all 
spoke acommon language in this great 
emergency; and Valerian marched 
towards the Euphrates with a fixed 
purpose of driving the enemy be- 
yond that river. By whose misma- 
nagement, the records of history do 
not enable us to say, some think of 
Macrianus, the Pretorian prefect, 
some of Valerian himself,—but doubt- 
less by the treachery of guides co- 
operating with errors in the general, 
—the Roman army was entangled in 
marshy grounds; partial actions fol- 
lowed, and skirmishes of cavalry, in 
which the Romans became direfully 
aware of their situation ; retreat was 
cut off, to advance was impossible ; 
and to fight was now found to be 
without hope. In these circum-« 
stances they offered to capitulate. But 
the haughty Sapor would hear of 
nothing but unconditional surrender; 
and to that course the unhappy Em. 
peror submitted. Various traditions* 
have been preserved by history con« 
cerning the fate of Valerian: all 
agree that he died in misery and 
captivity; but some have circum- 
stantiated this general statement by 
features of excessive misery and de- 
gradation, which possibly were add- 
ed afterwards by scenical romancers, 
in order to heighten the interest of 
the tale, or by ethical writers, in 
order to point and strengthen the 
moral. Gallienus now ruled alone, 
except as regarded the restless efforts 
of insurgents, thirty of whom are 





* Some of these traditions have been preserved, which represent Sapor as using 
his Imperial captive for his stepping-stone, or anabathrum, in mounting his horse. 
Others go farther, and pretend that Sapor actually flayed his unhappy prisoner whilst 
yet alive. The temptation to these stories was perhaps found in the craving for the 
marvellous, and in the desire to make the contrast more striking between the two ex- 


tremes in Valerian’s life, 
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said to have arisen in his single 
reign. This, however, is probably 


an exaggeration. Nineteen such 
rebels are mentioned by name; of 
whom the chief were a ore 
Piso, 2 Roman senator; Tetricus, 
a man of rank who claimed a descent 
from Pompey, Crassus, and even 
from Numa Pompilius, and main- 
tained himself some time in Gaul 
and Spain ; Trebellianus, who found- 
ed a republic of robbers in Isauria 
which survived himself by centuries ; 
and Odenathus, the Syrian. Others 
were mere Terre /ilii, or adventu- 
rers, who flourished and decayed in 
a few days or weeks, of whom the 
most remarkable was a working 
armourer named Marius. Not one 
of the whole number eventually 
prospered, except Odenathus; and 
he, though originally a rebel, yet in 
consideration of services performed 
against Persia, was suffered to retain 
his power, and to transmit his king- 
dom of Palmyra to his widow Zeno- 
bia. He was even complimented 
with the title of Augustus. All the 
rest perished. Their rise, however, 
and local prosperity at so many dif- 
ferent points of the Empire, shewed 
the distracted condition of the state, 
and its internal weakness. That 
again proclaimed its external peril. 

o other cause had called forth this 


‘diffusive spirit of insurrection than 


the general consciousness, so fatally 
warranted, of the debility which had 
emasculated the government, and its 
incompetency to deal vigorously 
with the public enemies.* The very 
granaries of Rome, Sicily and Egypt, 
were the seats of continued distrac- 
tions; in Alexandria, the second city 
of the Empire, there was even a civil 
war which lasted for twelve years. 
Weakness, dissension, and misery 
were spread like a cloud over the 
whole face of the Empire. 

The last of the rebels who directed 
his rebellion personally against Gal- 
lienus was Aureolus. Passing the 
Rhetian Alps, this leader sought out 
and defied the Emperor. He was 
defeated, and retreated upon Milan; 
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but Gallienus in pursuing him was 
lured into an ambuscade, and perish- 
ed from the wound inflicted by an 
archer. With his dying breath he is 
said to have recommended Claudius 
to the favour of the Senate; and at 
all events Claudius it was who suc- 
ceeded. Scarcely was the new Em- 
peror installed before he was sum- 
moned to a trial not only arduous in 
itself, but terrific by the very name 
of the enémy. The Goths of the 
Ukraine, in a new armament of six 
thousand vessels, had again descend- 
ed by the Bosphorus into the south, 
and had sat down before Thessalo- 
nica, the capital of Macedonia. Clau- 
dius marched against them with the 
determination to vindicate the Ro- 
man name and honour: “ Know,” 
said he, writing to the Senate, “ that 
820,000 Goths have set foot upon 
the Roman soil. Should I con- 
quer them, your gratitude will be my 
reward. Should I fall, do not forget 
who it is that I have succeeded ; and 
that the republic is exhausted.” No 
sooner did the Goths hear of his 
approach, than, with transports of 
ferocious joy, they gave up the siege, 
and hurried to annihilate the last 
ee. of the Empire. The mighty 

attle which ensued, neither pariy 
seeking to evade it, took place at 
Naissus. At one time the legions 
were giving way, when suddenly, by 
some happy maneuvre of the Empe- 
ror, 2 Roman corps found it sway 
to the rear of the enemy. The Goths 
gave way, and their defeat was total. 
According to most accounts they left 
50,000 dead upon the field. The 
campaign still lingered, however, at 
other points, until at last the Emperor 
succeeded in driving back the relics 
of the Gothic host into the fastnesses 
of the Balkan; and there the greater 
part of them died of hunger and pes- 
tilence. These great services per- 
formed, within two years from his 
accession to the throne, by the rarest 
of fates the Emperor Claudius died 
in his bed at Sirmium, the capital of 
Pannonia. His brother Quintilius, 
who had a great command at Aqui- 





* And this incompetency was permanently increased by rebellions that were brief 
and fugitive: for each insurgent almost necessarily maintained himself for the mo~ 
ment by spoliations and robberies which left lasting effects behind them ; and too often 
é was tempted to ally himself with some foreign enemy amongst the barbarians, and 
perhaps to introduce him into the heart of the Empire. 











leia, immediately assumed the pur- 
ple; but his usurpation lasted only 
seventeen days, for the last Empe- 
-ror, with a single eye to the public 
od, had recommended Aurelian as 

is successor, quien by his personal 
knowledge of that general’s strategic 
qualities. The army of the Danube 
confirmed the appointment; and 
Quintilius committed suicide. Au- 
relian was of the same harsh and 
forbidding character as the Emperor 
Severus: he had, however, the qua- 
lities demanded by the times; ener- 
getic and not amiable princes were 
required by the exigences of the 
state. The hydra-headed Goths were 
again in the field on the Illyrian 
quarter : Italy itself was invaded by 
the Alemanni; and Tetricus, the 
rebel, still survived as a monument 
of the weakness of Gallienus. All 
these enemies were speedily repres- 
sed, or vanquished, by Aurelian. But 
it marks the real declension of the 
empire, a declension which no per- 
sonal vigour in the Emperor was now 
sufficient to disguise, that, even in the 
midst of victory, Aurelian found it 
necessary to make a formal surren- 
der, by treaty, of that Dacia which 
Trajan had united with so much os- 
tentation to the Empire. Europe was 
now again in repose; and Aurelian 
found himself at liberty to apply his 
powers as a reorganizer and restorer 
to the East. In that quarter of the 
world a marvellous revolution had 
occurred. The little oasis of Pal- 
myra, from a Roman colony, had 
grown into the leading province of a 
great empire. This island of the 
esert, together with Syria and 
Egypt, formed an independent mo- 
narchy under thesceptre of Zenobia.* 
After two battles lost in Syria, Zeno- 
bia retreated to Palmyra. With 
great difficulty Aurelian pursued her; 
and with still greater difficulty he 
ressed the siege of Palmyra. Zeno- 
bia looked for relief from Persia; 
but at that moment Sapor died, and 
the Queen of Palmyra fled upon a 
dromedary, but was pursued and 
captured. Palmyra surrendered and 
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was spared ; but unfortunately, with 
a folly which marks the haught 

spirit of the place unfitted to broo 

submission, scarcely had the con- 
quering army retired when a tumult 
arose, and the Roman garrison was 
slaughtered. Little knowledge could 
those have had of Aurelian’s charac- 
ter, who tempted him to acts but too 
welcome to his crue] nature by such 
an outrage as this. The news over- 
took the Emperor on the Hellespont. 
Instantly, without pause, “like Até 
hot from hell,” Aurelian retraced his 


steps—reached the guilty city—and - 


consigned it, with all its population, 
to that utter destruction from which 
it has never since arisen. The ener- 
getic administration of Aurelian had 
now restored the Empire—not to its 
lost vigour, that was impossible— 
but to a condition of repose. That 
was a condition more agreeable to 
the Empire than to the Emperor. 
Peace was hateful to Aurelian; and 
he sought for war, where it could 
seldom be sought in vain, upon the 
Persian frontier. But he was not 
destined to reach the Euphrates; 
and it is worthy of notice, as a pro- 
vidential ordinance, that his own un- 
merciful nature was the ultimate 
cause of his fate Anticipating the 
Emperor’s severity in punishing 
some errors of his own, Mucassor— 
a general officer in whom Aurelian 
placed especial confidence—assassi- 
nated him between Byzantium and 
Heraclea, An interregnum of eight 
months succeeded, during which 
there occurred a contest of a memo- 
rable nature. Some historians have 
described it as strange and surpri- 
sing. To us, on the contrary, it seems 
that no contest could be more natu- 
ral. Heretofore the great strife had 
been in what way to secure the re- 
version or possession of that great 
dignity; whereas now the rivalship 
lay in declining it. But surely such 
a competition had in it, under the 
circumstances of the Empire, little 
that can justly surprise us. Always 
a post of danger, and so regularly 
closed by assassination that in a 





* Zenobia is complimented by all historians for her magnanimity ; but with. no 


foundation in truth. 


Her first salutation to Aurelian was a specimen of abject flat- 


tery ; and her last public words were evidences of the basest treachery, in giving up 
her generals, and her chief counsellor Longinus, to the vengeance of the ungenerous 
‘enemy. 
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courge of two centuries there are 
hardly to be found three or four 
cases Of exception, the Imperatorial 


dignity had now become burdened 
with a public responsibility which 
exacted great military talents, and 
imposed a perpetual and personal 
activity. Formerly, if the Emperor 
knew himself to be surrounded with 
assassins, he might at least make his 
throne—so long as he enjoyed it— 
the couch of a voluptuary. The 
“ Ave, Imperator!” was then the 
summons—if to the supremacy in 
passive danger—so also to the su- 
premacy in power, and honour, and 
enjoyment. But now it was asum- 
mons to never-ending tumults and 
alarms; an injunction to that sort 
of vigilance without intermission, 
which, even from the poor sentinel, 
is exacted only when on duty. Not 
Rome, but the frontier; not the 
aurea domus, but a camp, was the 
Imperial residence. Powerand rank, 
whilst in that residence, could be 
had in no Jarger measure by Cesar 
as Cesar, than by the same indivi- 
dual as a military commander-in- 
chief; and, as to enjoyment, that for 
the Roman Imperator was now ex- 
tinct. Rest there could be none for 
him. Battle was the tenure by which 
he held his office; and beyond the 
range of his trumpet’s blare, his 
sceptre was a broken reed. The 
office of Cesar at this time resem- 
bled the situation (as it is sometimes 
described in romances) of a knight 
who has achieved the favour of some 
capricious lady, with the present pos- 
session of her castle and ample do- 
mains, but which he holds under the 
known and accepted condition of 
meeting all challenges whatsoever 
offered at the gate by wandering 
strangers, and also of jousting at any 
moment with each and all amongst 
the inmates of the castle, as often as 
a wish may arise to benefit by the 
chances in disputing his supremacy. 

It is a circumstance, moreover, to 
be noticed in the aspect of the Ro- 
man’ monarchy at this period, that 
the pressure of the evils we are now 
considering, applied to this particu- 
lar age of the Empire beyond all 
others—as being an age of transition 
from a greater to an inferior power. 
Had the power been either greater 
or conspicuously less, in that pro- 
portion would the pressure have 
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been easier, or none at all, Being 
greater, for example, the danger 
would have been repelled to a dis- 
tance so great that mere remoteness 
would have disarmed its terrors, or 
otherwise it would have been vio- 
lently overawed. Being less, on the 
other hand, and less in an eminent 
degree,—it would have disposed all 
parties, as it did at an after period, 
to regular and formal compromises 
in the shape of fixed annual tributes. 
At present the policy of the barba- 
riavs along the vast line of the nor- 
thern frontier, was—to tease and irri- 
tate the provinces which they. were 
not entirely able, or prudentially un- 
willing, to dismember. Yet, as the 
almost annual irruptions were at 
every instant ready to be converted 
into coup-de-mains upon Aquileia— 
upon Verona—or even upon Rome 
itself, unless vigorously curbed at 
the outset,—each Emperor at this 
period found himself under the 
necessity of standing in the attitude 
of a champion or propugnator on the 
frontier line of his territory—ready 
for all comers—and with a pretty 
certain prospect of having one pitch- 
ed battle at the least to fight in every 
successive summer. here were 
nations abroad at this epoch in Eu- 
rope who did not migrate occasion- 
ally, or occasionally project them- 
selves upon the civilized portion of 
the globe, but who made it their 
steady regular occupation to do so, 
and lived for no other purpose. For 
seven hundred years the Roman Re- 
public might be styled a republic 
militant:—for about one century 
further it was an Empire triumphant; 
and now, long retrograde, it had 
reached that point at which again, 
butin a different sense, it might be 
styledan Empire militant. Originally 
it had militated for glory and power ; 
now its militancy was for mere exis- 
tence. War was again the trade of 
Rome, as it had been once before: 
but in that earlier period war had 
been its highest glory ; now it was 
its dire necessity. 

Under this analysis of the Roman 
condition, need we wonder, with the 
crowd of unreflecting historians, 
that the Senate, at the era of Aure- 
lian’s death, should dispute amongst 
each other—not, as once, for the pos- 
session of the sacred purple—but for 
the luxury and safety of declining 
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it? The sad preeminence was fi- 
nally imposed upon Tacitus, a sena- 
tor who traced his descent from the 
historian of that name, who had 
reached an age of seventy-five years, 
and who possessed a fortune of three 
millions sterling. Vainly did the 
agitated old senator open his lips to 
decline the perilous honour; five 
hundred voices insisted upon the 
necessity of his compliance; and 
thus, as a at. 8 writer observes, 
was the descendant of him, whose 
glory it had been to signalize himself 
as the hater of despotism, under the 
absolute necessity of becoming, in 
his own person, a despot. 

The aged senator then was com- 
pelled to be Emperor, and forced, in 
spite of his vehement reluctance, to 
quit the comforts of a palace, which 
he was never to revisit, for the hard- 
ships of a distant camp. His first 
act was strikingly illustrative of the 
Roman condition, as we have just 
described it. Aurelian had attempt- 
ed to disarm one set of enemies by 
turning the current of their fury upon 
another. The Alani were in search 
of plunder, and strongly disposed to 
obtain it from Roman provinces. 
“ But no,” said Aurelian; “if you do 
that, I shall unchain my legions upon 
you. Be better advised: keep those 
excellent dispositions of mind, and 
that admirable taste for plunder, un- 
til you come whither I will conduct 
you. Then discharge your fury, and 
welcome ; besides which, I will pay 
you wages for your immediate absti- 
nence; and on the other side the 
Euphrates youshall pay yourselves.” 
Such was the outline of the contract: 
and the Alans had accordingly held 
themselves in readiness to accom- 
pany Aurelian from Europe to his 
meditated Persian campaign. Mean- 
time, that Emperor had perished by 
treason: and the Alani were still 
waiting for his successor on the 
throne to complete his engagements 
with themselves, as being of neces- 
sity the successor also to his wars 
and to his responsibilities. It hap- 
pened, from the state of the Empire, 
as we have sketched it above, that 
Tacitus really did succeed to the 
military plans of Aurelian. The 


Persian expedition was ordained to 
go forward; and Tacitus began, as 
a preliminary step in that e 
to look about for his good 


ition, 
ies the 
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barbarians. Where might they be, 
and how employed? Naturally they 
had long been weary of waiting. 
The Persian booty might be good 
after its kind; but it was far away; 
and, en attendant, Roman booty was 
doubtless good after its kind. And 
80, throughout the provinces of Cap- 
padocia, Pontus, &c., far as the eye 
could stretch, nothing was to be seen 
but cities and villages in flames, 
The Roman army hungered and 
thirsted te be unmuzzled and slipped 
upon these false friends. But this, 
for the present, Tacitus would not 
allow. He began by punctually ful- 
filling all the terms of Aurelian’s 
contract—a measure which barba- 
rians inevitably construed into the 
language of fear. But then came 
the retribution. Having satisfied 
public justice, the Emperor now 
thought of vengeance: he unchained 
his legions: a brief space of time 
sufficed for a long course of ven- 
geance ; and through every outlet of 
Asia Minor the Alani fled from the 
wrath of the Roman soldier. Here, 
however, terminated the military la- 
bours of Tacitus: he died at Tyana 
in Cappadocia, as some say, from 
the effects of the climate of the Cau- 
casus, co-operating with irritations 
from the insolence of the soldiery ; 
but, as Zosimus and Zonaras ex- 
pressly assure us, under the mur- 
derous hands of his own troops. 
His brother Florianus at first usurp- 
ed the purple, by the aid of the 
Illyrian army; but the choice of 
other armies, afterwards confirmed 
by the Senate, settled upon Probus, 
a general already celebrated under 
Aurelian. ._The two competitors 
drew near to each other for the 
usual decision by the sword, when 
the dastardly supporters of Florian 
offered up their chosen prince as a 
sacrifice to his antagonist. Probus, 
settled in his seat, addressed himself 
to the regular business of those 
times—to the reduction of insurgent 
provinces, and the liberation of 
others from hostile molestations. 
Isauria and Egypt he visited in the 
character of a conqueror, Gaul in 
the character of a deliverer.. From 
the Gaulish provinces he chased in 
succession the Franks, the Burgun- 
dians, and the Lygians. He pursued 
the intruders far into their German 
thickets; and nine of the native Ger- 
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man eines came spontaneously 


into his camp, subscribed such con- 
ditions as he thought fit to dictate, 
and complied with his requisitions 
of tribute in horses and provisions. 
This, however, is a delusive gleam 
of Roman energy, little correspond- 
ing with the true condition of the 
Roman power, and entirely due 
to the personal qualities of Pro- 
bus. Probus himself shewed his 
sense of the true state of affairs, by 
carrying a stone wall, of considerable 
height, from the Danube to the 
Neckar. He made various attempts 
also to effect a better distribution of 
barbarous tribes, by dislocating their 
settlements, and making extensive 
translations of their clans, according 
to the circumstances of those times. 
These arrangements, however, sug- 
gested often by shortsighted views, 
and carried into effect by mere vio- 
lence, were sometimes defeated visi- 
bly at the time; and, doubtless, in 
very few cases accomplished the ends 
proposed. In one instance, where a 
party of Franks had been transported 
into the Asiatic province of Pontus, 
as a column of defence against the 
intrusive Alans, being determined to 
revisit their own country, they 
swam the Hellespont, landed on the 
coasts of Asia Minor and of Greece, 
plundered Syracuse, steered for the 
straits of Gibraltar, sailed along the 
shores of Spain and Gaul, passing 
finally through the English Channel, 
and the German Ocean, right on- 
wards to the Frisic and Batavian 
coasts, where they exultingly re- 
joined their exulting friends. Mean- 
time, all the energy and military skill 
of Probus could not save him from 
the competition of various rivals. 
Indeed, it must then have been felt, 
as by us who look back on those 
times it is now felt, that, amidst so 
continued a series of brief reigns, 
interrupted by murders, scarcely any 
idea could arise answering to our 
modern ideas of treason and usurpa- 
tion. For the ideas of fealty and al- 
legiance, as to a sacred and anointed 
monarch, could have no time to take 
root. Candidates for the purple 
must have been viewed rather as 
military rivals than as traitors to the 
reigning Cesar. And hence one 
reason for the slight resistance which 
was often experienced by the sedu- 
cersof armies. Probus, however, as 
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accident in his case ordered it, sub- 
dued all his personal opponents—Sa- 
turninus in the East, Proculus and 
Bonoses in Gaul. For these victories 
he triumphed in the year 281. But 
his last hour was even then at hand. 
One point of his military discipline, 
which he brought back from elder 
days, was, to suffer no idleness in 
his camps. He it was who, by mili- 
tary labour, transferred to Gaul and 
to Hungary the Italian vine, to the 
great indignation of the Italian mono- 
polist. The culture of vineyards, 
the laying of military roads, the 
draining of marshes, and similar la- 
bours, perpetually employed the 
hands of his stubborn and contuma- 
cious troops. Onsome work of this 
nature the army happened to be 
employed near Sirmium, and Pro- 
bus was looking on from a tower, 
when a sudden frenzy of disobe- 
dience seized upon the men : a party 
of the mutineers ran up to the Em- 
eror, and with a. hundred wounds 
aid him instantly dead. We are told 
by some writers that the army was 
immediately seized with remorse for 
its own act ; which, if truly reported, 
rather tends to confirm the image, 
otherwise impressed upon us, of 
the relations between the army 
and Cesar as pretty closely cor- 
responding with those between 
some fierce wild beast and its 
keeper ; the keeper, if not uniformly 
vigilant as an Argus, is continually 
liable to fall a sacrifice to the wild 
instincts of the brute, yy | at 
intervals the reverence and fear 
under which it has been habitually 
trained. In this case, both the mur- 
dering impulse and the remorse 
seem alike the effects of a brute in- 
stinct, and to have arisen under no 
uidance of rational purpose or re- 
flection. The person who profited 
by this murder was Carus, the cap- 
tain of the guard, a man of advanced 
years, and a soldier, both by experi- 
ence and by his propensities. He 
was proclaimed Emperor by the ar- 
my; and on this occasion there was 
no further reference to the Senate, 
than by a dry statement of the facts 
for its information. Troubling him- 
self little about the approbation of a 
body not likely in any way to affect 
his purposes (which were purely 
martial, and adapted to the tumult- 
uous state of Empire), Carus 
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made immediate preparations for 
pursuing the Persian expedition—so 
long promised, and so often inter- 
rupted. coving provided for the 
security of the lilyrian frontier by a 
bloody victory over the Sarmatians, 
of whom we now hear for the first 
time, Carus advanced towards the 
Euphrates ; and from the summit of 
a mountain, he pointed the eyes of 


his eager army upon the rich pro- , 
vinces of the Persian Empire. Va-' 


‘yanes, the successor of Artaxerxes, 
vainly endeavoured to negotiate a 
peace. From some unknown cause, 
the Persian armies were not at this 
juncture disposable against Carus: 
it has been conjectured by some 
writers that they were engaged in an 
Indian war. Carus, it is certain, 
met with little resistance. He in- 
sisted on having the Roman supre- 
macy acknowledged as a preliminary 
to any treaty ; and, having threatened 
to make Persia as bare as his own 
skull, he is supposed to have kept 
his word with regard to Mesopota- 
mia. The great cities of Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia he took; and vast ex- 
pectations were formed at Rome of 
the events which stood nextin succes- 
sion, when on Christmas day, 283, a 
sudden and mysterious end overtook 
Carus and his victoriousadvance. The 
story transmitted to Rome was, that a 
great storm, and a sudden darkness, 
had surprised the camp of Carus; 
that the Emperor, previously ill, and 
reposing in his tent, was obscured 
from sight; that at length a cry had 
arisen—“ The Emperor is dead!” 
and that, at the same moment, the 
imperial tent had taken fire. The 
fire was traced to the confusion of 
his attendants; and this confusion 
was imputed by themselves to grief 
for their master’s death. In all this 
it is easy to read pretty circumstan- 
tially a murder committed on the 
Emperor by corrupted servants, and 
an attempt afterwards to conceal the 
indications of murder by the ravages 
of fire. The report propagated through 
the army, and at that time received 
with credit, was, that Carus had been 
struck by lightning: and that omen, 
according to the Roman interpreta- 
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tion, implied a necessity of retiring 


from the expedition. So that, ap- 
parently, the whole was a bloody 
intrigue, set on foot for the purpose 
of counteracting the Emperor’s re- 
solution to prosecute the war. His 
son Numerian succeeded to the rank 
of Emperor by the choice of the 
army. But the mysterious faction 
of murderers were still at work, 
After eight months’ march from the 
Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, 
the army halted at Chalcedon. At 
this point of time a report arose 
suddenly, that the Emperor Nume- 
rian was dead. The impatience of 
the soldiery would brook no uncer- 
tainty: they rushed to the spot; sa- 
tisfied themselves of the fact; and, 
loudly denouncing as the murderer 
Aper, the captain of the guard, com- 
mitted him to custody, and assigned 
to Dioclesian, whom at the same time 
they invested with the supreme 
power, the duty of investigating the 
case. Dioclesian acquitted himself 
of this task in a very summary 
way, by —s his sword through 
the captain before he could say a 
word in his defence. It seems 
that Dioclesian, having been promi- 
sed the Empire by a prophetess as 
soon as he should have killed a wild 
boar [Aper],was anxious to realize 
the omen. The whole proceeding 
has been taxed with injustice so ma- 
nifest, as not even to seek a disguise. 
Meantime it should be remembered, 
that, first, Aper, as the captain of the 
guard, was answerable for the Em- 
peror’s safety; secondly, that his 
anxiety to profit by the Emperor’s 
murder was a sure sign that he had 
participated in that act ; and, thirdly, 
that the assent of the soldiery to the 
open and public act of Dioclesian, 
implies a conviction on their part of 
Aper’s guilt. Here let us pause, 
having now arrived at the fourth and 
last group of the Cesars, to notice 
the changes which had been wrought 
by time, co-operating with political 
events, in the very nature and con- 
stitution of the Imperial office. 

If it should unfortunately hap- 
pen, that the palace of the Vatican, 
with its thirteen thousand * cham- 





* “ Thirteen thousand chambers :”—the number of the chambers in this prodi- 


gious palace is usually estimated at that amount. 


But Lady Miller, who made par- 


ticular enquiries on this subject, ascertained that the total amount, including cellars 
and closets, capable of receiving a bed, was fifteen thousand, 
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bers, were to take fire—for a consi- 
derable space of time the fire would 
be retarded by the mere enormity 
of extent which it would have to 
traverse. But there would come at 
length a critical moment, at which 
the maztmum of the retarding effect 
having been attained, the bulk and 
volume of the flaming mass would 
thenceforward assist the flames in 
the rapidity of their progress, Such 
was the effect upon the declension 
of the Roman Empire from the 
vast extent of its territory. For a 
very long period that very extent, 
which finally became the overwhelm- 
ing cause of its ruin, served to retard 
and to disguise it. A small encroach- 
ment, made at any one point upon 
the integrity of the Empire, was nei- 
ther much regasdea at Rome, nor 
perhaps in and for itself much de- 
served to be regarded. But a very 
narrow belt of encroachments, made 
upon almost every part of so enor- 
mous a circumference, was sufficient 
of itself to compose something of an 
antagonist force. And to these ex- 
ternal dilapidations, we must add 
the far more important dilapidations 
from within, affecting all the institu- 
tions of the State, and all the forces, 
whether moral or political, which 
had originally raised it or maintained 
it. Causes which had been latent in 
the public arrangements ever since 
the time of Augustus, and had becnsi- 
lently preying upon its vitals, had now 
reached a height which would no 
longer brook concealment. The fire 
which had smouldered through ge- 
nerations had ‘broken out at length 
into an open conflagration. Uproar 
and disorder, and the anarchy of a 
superannuated empire,strong only to 
punish and impotent to defend, were 
at this time convulsing the provinces 
in every point of the compass. Rome 
herself had been menaced repeatedly. 
And a still more awful indication of 
the coming storm had been felt far to 
the south of Rome. One long wave 
of the pen German deluge had 
stretched beyond the Pyrenees and 
the pillars of Hercules, to the very 
soil of ancient Carthage. Victorious 
banners were already floating on the 
margin of the Great Desert, and they 
were not the banners of Cesar. Some 
vigorous hand was demanded at this 
moment, or else the funeral knell of 
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Rome was on the point of sounding. 
Indeed, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, had the imbecile Carinus 
(the brother of Numerian) succeed- 
ed to the command of the Roman 
armies at this time, or any other than 
Dioclesian, the Empire of the West 
would have fallen to pieces within 
the next ten years. 

Dioclesian was doubtless that man 
of iron whom the timés demanded ; 
and a foreign writer has gone so far 
as to class him amongst the greatest 
of men, if he were not even himself 
the greatest. But the position of 
Dioclesian was remarkable beyond 
all precedent, and was alone sufii- 
cient to prevent his being the great- 
est of men, by making it necessary 
that he should be the most selfish. 
For the case stood thus: If Rome 
were in danger, much more 80 was 
Cesar. If the condition of the Em- 
pire were such that bardly any 
energy or any foresight was adequate 
to its defence, for the Emperor, on 
the other hand, there was scarcely a 
possibility that he should escape 
destruction. The chances were in 
an overbalance against the Empire ; 
but for the Emperor there was no 
chance at all. He shared in all the 
hazards of the Empire; and had 
others so peculiarly pointed at him- 
self, that his assassination was now 
become as much a matter of certain 
calculation, as seed-time or harvest, 
summer or winter, or any other re- 
volution of the seasons. The pro- 
blem, therefore, for Dioclesian was a 
double one,—so to provide for the 
defence and maintenance of the 
Empire, as simultaneously (and, if 
possible, through the very same in- 
stitution) to provide for the per- 
sonal security of Cesar. This pro- 
blem he solved, in some imperfect 
degree, by the only expedient per- 
haps open to him in that despotism, 
and in those times. But it is re- 
markable, that, by the revolution 
which he effected, the office of Ro- 
man Imperator was completely al- 
tered, and Cesar became hencefor- 
wards an Oriental Sultan or Padishab. 
Augustus, when moulding for his 
future purposes the form and con- 
stitution of that supremacy which he 
had obtained by inheritance and by 
arms, proceeded with so much cau- 
tion and prudence, that even the 
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style and title of his office was dis- 
cussed in council as a matter of the 
first moment. The grog of his 
licy was to absorb into his own 
unctions all those offices which con- 
ferred any real power to balance or 
to control hisewn. For this reason 
he appropriated the Tribunitian 
power; because that was a popular 
and representative office, which, as 
occasions arose, would have given 
some opening to democratic influ- 
ences. But the Consular office he 
left untouched; because all its power 
was transferred to the Imperator, by 
the entire command of the army, and 
by the new organization of the pro- 
vincial governments.* And in all 
the rest of his arrangements, Augus- 
tus had proceeded on the principle 
of leaving as many openings to civic 
influences, and impressing upon all 
his institutions as much of the old 
Roman character, as was compatible 
with the real and substantial supre- 
macy established in the person of 
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certain, as regarded even this aspect 
of the Im contorial office, that Ate 
gustus had the purpose, or so much 
as the wish, to annihilate all col- 
lateral power, and to invest the chief 
magistrate with absolute irresponsi- 
bility. For himself, as called upon 
to restore a shattered government, 
and out of the anarchy of civil wars 
to recombine the elements of power 
into some shape better fitted for 
duration (and, by consequence, for 
ensuring peace and protection to the 
world) than the extinct Republic, 
it might be reasonable to seek such 
an irresponsibility. But, as regarded 
his successors, considering the great 
pains he took to discourage all ma- 
nifestations of princely arrogance, 
and to develope, by education and 
example, the civic virtues of patriot- 
ism and affability in their whole 
bearing towards the people of Rome, 
there is reason to presume that he 
wished to remove them from popu- 
lar control, without, therefore, re- 





the Emperor. Neither is it at all movingthem from popular influence. 





* In no point of his policy was the cunning or the sagacity of Augustus so much dis- 
played, as in his treaty of partition with the Senate, which settled the distribution of the 
provinces, and their future administration. Seeming to take upon himself all the trouble 
and hazard, he did in effect appropriate all the power, and left to the Senate little more 
than trophies of show and ornament. As a first step, all the greater provinces, as 
Spain and Gaul, were subdivided into many smaller ones. This done, Augustus pro- 
posed that the Senate should preside over the administration of those amongst them 
which were peaceably settled, and which paid a regular tribute; whilst all those 
which were the seats of danger—either as being exposed to hostile inroads, or to in- 
ternal commotions—all therefore, in fact, which could justify the keeping up of a mi- 
litary force, he assigned to himself. In virtue of this arrangement, the Senate pos- 
sessed in Asia those provinces which had been formed out of Carthage, Cyrene, and 
the kingdom of Numidia; in Europe, the richest and most quiet part of Spain 


(Hispania Betica), with the large islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Crete— . 


and some districts of Greece; in Asia, the kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia, with 
that part of Asia Minor technically called Asia; whilst for his own share, Augus- 
tus retained Gaul, Syria, the chief part of Spain, and Egypt, the granary of Rome; 
finally, all the military posts on the Euphrates, on the Danube, or the Rhine. 

Yet even the showy concessions here made to the Senate were defeated by another 
political institution, settled at the same time. It had been agreed that the governors 
of provinces should be appointed by the Emperor and the Senate jointly. But within 
the Senatorian jurisdiction, these governors, with the title of Proconsuls, were to have 
no military power whatsoever; and the appointments were good only for a single 
year. Whereas, in the Imperatorial provinces, where the governor bore the title of 
Propretor, there was provision made™ for a military establishment ; and as to dura- 
tion, the office was regulated entirely by the Emperor’s pleasure. One other ordi- 
nance, on the same head, riveted the vassalage of the Senate. Hitherto a great source 
of the Senate’s power had been found in the uncontrolled management of the provin- 
cial revenues; but at this time Augustus so arranged that branch of the administra- 
tion, that throughout the Senatorian or Proconsular provinces, all taxes were imme- 
diately paid into the erarium, or treasury of the state; whilst the whole revenues of 
the Propretorian (or Imperatorial) provinces, from this time forward, flowed into 
the fiscus, or private treasure of the individual Emperor. 
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Hence it was, and from this origi- 


nal precedent of Augustus, aided by 
the constitution which he had given 
to the office of Imperator, that up to 
the era of Dioclesian, no prince had 
dared utterly to neglect the Senate, 
or the people of Rome. He might 
hate the Senate, like Severus, or Au- 
relian ; he might even meditate their 
extermination, like the brutal Maxi- 
min. But this arose from any cause 
rather than from contempt. He hated 
them precisely because he feared 
them, or because he paid them an 
involuntary tribute of superstitious 
reverence, or because the malice of 
a tyrant interpreted into a sort of 
treason the rival influence of the 
Senate over the minds of men. But, 
before Dioclesian, the undervaluing 
of the Senate, or the harshest treat- 
ment of that body, had arisen from 
views which were personal to the 
individual Cesar. It was now made 
to arise from the very constitution 
of the office, and the mode of the ap- 

ointment. To defend the Empire, 
it was the opinion of Dioclesian that 
a single Emperor was not sufficient. 
And it struck him, at the same time, 
that, by the very institution of a 
plurality of Emperors, which was 
now destined to secure the integrity 
of the Empire, ample provision might 
be made for the personal security of 
each Emperor. He carried his plan 
into immediate execution, by ap- 
pointing an associate to his own 
rank of Augustus in the person of 
Maximian—an experienced general ; 
whilst each of them in effect multi- 
plied his own office still farther by 
severally appointing a Cesar, or he- 
reditary prince. And thus the very 
same partition of the public autho- 
rity, by means of a duality of Empe- 
rors, to which the Senate had often 
resorted of late, as the best means 
of restoring their own republican 
aristocracy, was now adopted by 
Dioclesian as the simplest engine 
for overthrowing finally the power of 
either Senate or army to interfere 
with the elective Leng This he 
endeavoured to centre in the exist- 
ing Emperors; and, at the same 
moment, to discourage treason or 
usurpation ape whether in the 
i choosing or the party chosen, 

y securing to each Emperor, in the 
case of his own assassination, an 
avenger in the person of his survi- 
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ving associate, as also in the persons 
of the two Caesars, or adopted heirs 
and lieutenants. The associate Em- 
peror, Maximian, together with the 
two Czsars—Galerius appointed 
by himself, and Constantius Chlorus 
oF Maximian, were all bound to 
himself by ties of gratitude; all 
owing their stations ultimately to 
his own favour. And these ties he 
endeavoured to strengthen by other 
ties of affinity ; each of the Augusti 
having given his daughter in mar- 
riage to his own adopted Cesar. 
And thus it seemed scarcely possible 
that a usurpation should be success- 
ful against so firm a league of friends 
and relations. 

The direct purposes of Dioclesi- 
an were but imperfectly attained ; 
the internal peace of the Empire 
lasted only during his own reign; 
and with his abdication of the Em- 
pire commenced the bloodiest civil 
wars which had desolated the world 
since the contests of the great Trium- 
virate. But the collateral blow, 
which he meditated against the au- 
thority of the Senate, was entirely 
successful. Never again had the 
Senate any real influence on the fate 
of the world. And with the power 
of the Senate expired concurrently 
the weight and influence of Rome. 
Dioclesian is supposed never to have 
seen Rome, except on the single oc- 
casion when he entered it for the 
ceremonial purpose of a triumph. 
Even for that purpose it ceased to 
be a city of resort; for Dioclesian’s 
was the final triumph.~ And, lastly, 
even as the chief city of the Empire 
for business or for pleasure, it ceased 
to claim the homage of mankind; 
the Cesar was already born whose 
destiny it was to cashier the metro~ 
polis of the world, and to appoint 
her successor. This also may be re- 
garded in effect as the ordinance of 
Dioclesian; for he, by his long resi- 
dence at Nicomedia, expressed his 
opinion pretty plainly, that Rome 
was not central enough to perform 
the functions of a capital to so vast an 
empire; that this was one cause of 
the declension now become so visi- 
ble in the forces of the state; and 
that some city, not very far from the 
Hellespont or the Augean Sea, would 
be a capital better adapted by posi- 
tion to the exigencies of the times, 

But the revolutions effected by 
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Dioclesian did not stop here. The 
simplicity of its republican origin 
had so far affected the external cha- 
racter and expression of the Impe- 
rial office, that in the midst of lux- 
ury the most unbounded, and spite 
of all other corruptions, a majestic 
plainness of manners, deportment, 
and dress, had still continued from 
generation to generation, characteris- 
tic of the Roman Imperator in his 
intercourse with his subjects. All 
this was now changed ; and for the 
Roman was substituted the Persian 
dress, the Persian style of house- 
hold, a Persian court, and Persian 
manners. A diadem, or tiara beset 
with pearls, now encircled the 
temples of the Roman Augustus ; his 
sandals were studded with pearls, as 
in the Persian court; and the other 
parts of his dress were in harmony 
with these. The prince was in- 
structed no longer to make himself 
familiar to the eyes of men. He se- 
questered himself from his subjects 
in the recesses of his palace. None, 
who sought him, could any longer 
ae easy admission to his presence. 
t was a point of his new duties to 
be difficult of access ; and they who 
were at length admitted to an au- 
dience, found him surrounded by 
eunuchs, and were expected to make 
their approaches by genuflexions, by 
servile “ adorations,” and by reai 
acts of worship as to a visible god. 
It is strange that a ritual of court 
ceremonies, so elaborate and artificial 
as this, should first have been intro- 
duced by a soldier, and a warlike 
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soldier like Dioclesian. This; how- 
ever, is in part explained by his edu- 
cation and long residence in Eastern 
countries. But the same Eastern 
training fell to the lot of Constan- 
tine, who was in effect his succes- 
sor ;* and the Oriental tone and stan- 
dard established by these two Em- 
perors, though disturbed a little by 
the plain and military bearing of Ju- 
lian, and one or two more Empe- 
rors of the same breeding, finally 
reestablished itself with undisputed 
sway in the Byzantine court. 
Meantime the institutions of Dio- 
clesian, if they had destroyed Rome 
and the Senate as influences upon 
the course of public affairs, and if 
they had destroyed the Roman fea- 
tures of the Czesars, do notwith- 
standing appear to have attained one 
of their purposes, in limiting the ex- 
tent of imperial murders. Travelling 
through the brief list of the remain- 
ing Cesars, we perceive a little more 
security for life ; and hence the suc- 
cessions are less rapid. Constantine, 
who (like Aaron’s rod )hadswallowed 
up all his competitors seriatim, left 
the empire to his three sons; and the 
last of these most unwillingly to Ju- 
lian. That prince’s Persian expedi- 
tion, so much resembling in rashness 
and presumption the Russian cam- 
paign of Napoleon, though so much 
below it in the scale of its tragic re- 
sults, led to the short reign of Jovian 
(or Jovinian ), which lasted only seven 
months. Upon his death sutceeded 
the house of Valentinian,+ in whose 
descendant, of the third generation, 





* On the abdication of Dioclesian and of Maximian, Galerius and Constantius 
succeeded as the new Augusti. But Galerius, as the more immediate representative 
of Dioclesian, thought himself entitled to appoint both Czsars—the Daza (or Maxi- 
mus) in Syria, Severus in Italy. Meantime, Constantine, the son of Constantius, 
with difficulty obtaining permission from Galerius, paid a visit to his father; upon 
whose death, which followed soon after, Constantine came forward as a Cesar, under 
the appointment of his father. Galerius submitted with a bad grace; but Maxen- 
tius, a reputed son of Maximian, was roused by emulation with Constantine to 
assyme the purple ; and being joined by his father, they jointly attacked and destroy- 
ed Severus. Galerius, to revenge the death of his own Cesar, advanced towards 
Rome; but being compelled to a disastrous retreat, he resorted to the measure of as- 
sociating another Emperor with himself, as a balance to his new enemies. This was 
Licinius; and thus, at one time, there were six Emperors, either as Augusti or as 
Cesars. Galerius, however, dying, all the rest were in succession destroyed by Con- 
stantine. 

+ Valentinian the First, who admitted his brother Valens to a partnership in the 
Empire, had, by his first wife, an elder son, Gratian, who reigned and associated with 
himself Theodosius, commonly called the Great. By his second wife he had Valen- 
tinian the Second, who, upon the death of his brother Gratian, was allowed to share 
the Empire by Theodosius, Theodosius, by his first wife, bad two sons-Arcadius, 
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the Empire, properly speaking, ex- 
pired. For the seven shadows who 
succeeded, from Avitus and Majorian 
to Julius Nepos and Romulus Au- 
gustulus, were in no proper sense 
Roman Emperors,—they were not 
even Emperors of the West,—but 
had a limited kingdom in the Italian 
peninsula. Valentinian the Third was, 
as we have said, the last Emperor of 
the West. 

Butina fullerandampler sense,re- 
curring to what we have said of Dio- 
clesianand thetenor of his greatrevo- 
lutions, we may affirm thatProbusand 
Carus were the final representatives 
of the majesty of Rome; for they 
reigned over the whole Empire, not 
yet incapable of sustaining its own 
unity ; and in them were atill pre- 
served, not yet obliterated by Orien- 
tal effeminacy, those majestic features 
which reflected republican Consuls 
—and through them, the Senate and 
People of Rome. That, which had 
offended Dioclesian in the condition 
of the Roman Emperors, was the 
grandest feature of their dignity. It 
is true that the peril of the office had 
become intolerable : each Cesar sub- 
mitted to his sad inauguration with 
a certainty, liable even to hardly any 
disguise from the delusions of youth- 
ful hope, that for him, within the 
boundless empire which he governed, 
there was .no coast of safety—no 
shelter from the storm—no retreat, 
except the grave, from the dagger 
of the assassin. Gibbon has described 
the hopeless condition of one who 
should attempt to fly from the wrath 
of the almost omnipresent Emperor. 
But this dire impossibility of escape 
was in the end dreadfully retaliated 
upon the Emperor: persecutors and 
traitors were found everywhere: 
and the vindictive or the ambitious 
subject found himself as omnipre- 
sent as the jealous or the offended 
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Emperor. The crown of the Cesars 
was therefore a crown of thorns: 
and it must be admitted, that never 
in this world have rank and power 
been purchased at so awful a cost 
in tranquillity and peace of mind. 
The steps of Cesar’s throne were 
absolutely saturated with the blood 
of those who had possessed it: and 
so inexorable was that murderous 
fate which overhung that gloomy 
eminence, that at length it demanded 
the spirit of martyrdom in him who 
ventured to ascend it. In these 
circumstances, some change was im- 
peratively demanded. Human na- 
ture was no longer equal to the 
terrors which it was summoned to 
face. Butthe changes of Dioclesian 
transmuted that golden sceptre into 
a base Oriental alloy. They left 
nothing behind of what had so much 
challenged the veneration of man: 
for it was in the union of republican 
simplicity with the irresponsibility 
of illimitable power, it was in the 
antagonism between the merely hu- 
man and approachable condition of 
Czesar as a man, and his divine su- 
premacy as a potentate and King 
of kings—that the secret lay of his 
unrivalled grandeur. This perished 
utterly under the reforming hands of 
Dioclesian. Czesar only it was that 
could be — to extinguish 
Cesar: and a Roman Imperator it 
was who, by remodelling, did in ef- 
fect abolish, by exorcising from its 
foul terrors, did in effect disenchant 
of its sanctity, that Imperatorial dig 
nity, which having once perished 
could have no second existence, and 
which was undoubtedly the sub- 
limest incarnation of power, and a 
monument the mightiest of great- 
ness built by human hands, which 
upon this planet has been suffered 
to appear. 





who afterwards reigned in the East, and Honorius, whose western reign was so 


much illustrated by Stilicho. 


By a second wife, daughter to Valentinian the First, 


Theodosius had a daughter, (half-sister, therefore, to Honorius,) whose son was Var 


lentinian the Third. 
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~ THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuap. VI. 


Brutus to the Ghost of Cesar, 


“ Ha—who art thou ?”’ 


“ Now, Master Abraham, if you 
try that trick again, I will make free 
with this mopstick, and break your 
head. Why, look here, cook, if he 
has not been teaching the child to 
chew tobacco! Isuppose they will 
be asking Mr Weevil to serve him 
out his allowance of grog next.” 

It was Lennox who had spoken, I 
rung my bell. “ What's the matter 
now, steward ?” 

“ Oh, sir, they are massacring that 
poor little fellow, and teaching him 
all manner of abominations, But 
it’s all in kindness, sir; so one really 
cannot besoangry with them as”—— 

“ Never mind then, get breakfast. 
What sort of morning is it?” 

* Quite calm, sir.” 

“ And the frigate ?” 

“ About a mile to the northward 
of us, sir. The boat that was sent 
on board with Mr Donovan, this 
morning, and to bring hay for the 
sheep, is now coming back again, sir.” 


Presently I heard the splash of 


the oars, then the noise and rumble 
of their being laid in; and the crew 
having got on board, she was hoisted 
up. By this time I was on deck; it 
was about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and, as the steward had reported, 
quite calm. “ Heigh ho! another 
roasting day, Mr Marline,” said I, 
as I swept the horizon with the glass, 
round every part of which the junc- 
tion of sea and sky was obliterated 
by a hot quivering blue haze, through 
which the frigate twinkled, her white 
streak glimmering like a ribbon 
streaming in the wind, and her hull 
trembling, as it were, in every atom, 
while her masts appeared to twist 
like snakes, the small wavy motion 
beginning at the deck, and flowing 
upwards towards the mastheads. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the midshipman, 
“ every appearance of a broiling day, 
indeed.” 

““ Well, get the awning up, as quick 
as you can.” And I set myself to 
lay with Dicky Phantom, until 
reakfast was ready. 


After my frugal meal was ended, 
I went below, and took a book to 
while away the time in the least wea- 
risome manner possible; but, being 
a dull dog I had got hold of, I soon 
tired; and, as I stretched myself on 
the locker, I saw Lennox, in his small 
pantry of a place behind the compa- 
nion ladder, busy writing. When I 
first noticed him, he seemed very 
serious and melancholy. I could see 
a tear stand in his eye now and then, 
and he would blow his nose in a very 
pathetic and interesting manner; but 
as he went on, he once or twice laid 
down his pen,and laughed to himself, 
rubbing his hands in ecstasy. He 
again plied his task for some time 
quietly, until the laughing fit once 
more overtook him, when he threw 
himself back on the small seétle, or 
block on which he sat, with such 
vehemence, that he cracked the back 
of his skull against the ladder very 
sharply, and uttered an involuntary 
“Oh!” In the confusion which this 
lapse threw him into, he upset the 
ink on his paper. Out of pure 
wickedness, | called out, “ Lennox!” 

* Coming, sir,”’—while he bustled to 
gather up the ink, a precious article 
on board, with his pen, and to shovel 
it into the bottle again; but he did 
not come great speed this way, so 
he next tried a tea-spoon. 

“ Lennox!” 

** Coming, sir.” 

“ Coming ? why, come then—give 
me a glass of water, will you ?” 

“ This instant, sir—beg pardon, sir 
—but—but ”— 

By this he had got his papers 
stowed away, and made his appear- 
ance with his trowsers covered with 
ink. I looked at him; he was blush- 
ing to the eyes. 

“ Why, man, what have you been 
after? You have spilled all my 
ink, I see—writing love-letters, I sup- 
Gree ?”—In his bashfulness he here 

rew his hand across his face, and 
thereby transferred a good dash of 
the “ best Japan” to his nose and 
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cheeks, the effect of which was so 


absurd that I could not help laugh- 
ing outright.“ You are an author, 


perhaps 

He blushed still deeper, and seeing 
I waited for an answer, rapped out, 
“T am, sir, in a small way.” 

“ The deuce!” said I, rather sur- 
prised that I should have hit the 
right nail on the head thus unexpect- 
edly; “and pray, what works have 
you produced—what walk in litera- 
ture have you especially followed 
out?” 

“ The novel line, lately, sir, but” — 

“ The novel line! A novel line, 
certainly, fora corporal of marines,” 
said I, interrupting him rather sneer- 
ingly.—“ Pray, who and what were 
you, before you joined Gazelle, Len- 
nox; that is, if you have no objec- 
tions to tell ?’’, 

He did not make me a direct an- 
swer. 

“ You have been very kind to me, 
sir,” said the poor fellow, “ and have 
more than once stood my friend, 
when, Heaven knows, I was desolate 
enough ; and, if it had not been for 
you, Mr Brail, I would have gone 
overboard, some dark night, with a 
cold shot at my feet; for the Devil, 
who is always busy with desperate 
men, has been near getting the upper 
hand, aftener than I will stay the noo 
to tell. But as I was saying,’—and 
here a large tear rolled down his 
face, through ink and all,—“I am 
bound to you, sir, and if you have 
any desire to know who I am, or 
what I have been, I am ready to tell 
you.” 

I was a little moved at this. 
“Why, Lennox, I have done no more 
to you, nor for you, than I hope 
every right-hearted man would have 
done to an inferior; but I will not 
deny that I have such a desire.” 

He put into my hands a dirty roll 
of paper. 

“ Your honour has been very pa- 
tient with me; but I hope I know 
my place better than to weary you 
with a long story ; so, referring you 
to the manuscript, which you wn 
read or not as you please, I will, wit 
your permission, Captain, go and kill 
the pig, and then help the cook to 
scrape potatoes in the galley.” 

Lennox withdrew—I looked after 
him, and then took a short turn on 
deck, where every thing was going 
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on properly; I then returned to the 
cabin, and having stretched myself 
along the locker, and seen the wind- 
sail comfortably drawn down the 
small skylight, I unrolled the manu« 
script. It was entitled, 


“THE SORROWS OF SAUN- 
DERS SKELP.” 


Poor Dominie Skelp! his sorrows 
wereamusing enough, hereand there. 
His father, a respectable tradesman 
in asmall country town, had cramped 
himself in every way to give his son 
a good education, and he had ac- 
tually attained the barren dignity of 
a licentiate in the Scotch Kirk. After 
this he became schoolmaster in a 
landward parish of a certain county, 
—I forget its name,—in the south- 
east of Scotland, and was in the habit 
of occasionally preaching for Mr 
Bland, the parish clergyman. There 
Were some scenes at the manse at 
which the young probationer was 
present, between this gentleman and 
“auld Mr Clour, the minister of 
Thistledoup,” and the famous high- 
flying Doctor Soorock, a celebrated 
evangelical clergyman of his day, that 
tickled me a good deal ; but they are 
too long to extract. At length he fell 
in love with a beautiful and innocent 
girl; after which it was all the old 
story,— 


“ The course of true love ever did run 
smooth ; ” 


and the loves of Saunders Skelp and 
Jessy Miller were no exception to 
the rule: in fine, the young laird 
Mr Adderfang, seduced the girl, and 
contrived, by a very mean and cruel 
ruse, to cast the blame of the trans- 
action for a season on the poor Do« 
minie, in the following manner :— - 
Saunders had been for some time 
“ sair fashed with an income” in his 
knee, (what this was I could not 
divine, until he explained that it 
was a tumour, of which, however, 
he soon perfectly recovered,) that 
rendered it necessaty to strap on 
a kind of wooden leg or support, 
the sinews of the limb having con- 
tracted. The young laird, finding 
that his amour could not long be 
coficealed, had a similar instru- 
ment privily made, and used it in 
his night visits to the girl, in order 
that if he were seen, the foot-prints 
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might be taken for the Dominie’s, 
thus actually forging the poor fellow’s 
wooden leg. To shorten along and 
very melancholy story, Jessy Miller, 
the flower of the whole strath, sank 
under the blight of the scoundrel, 
and died in childbirth, and the poor 
Dominie’s heart was nearly broken ; 
indeed, the blow was heavy enough 
to “drive his wits a wee bit ajee,” 
as he phrased it, ever after. In this 
half crazy, half desperate condition, 
he suddenly left friends, and house, 
and home, and wandered about the 
couatry, until, his means of subsist- 
ence failing, he enlisted into the 
militia; and afterwards, as related 
by Sergeant Lorimer, into the ma- 
rines, on the reduction of the for- 
mer. His subsequent history we 
know. 

It is a broiling day on deck, so you 
had as well stay below, and I will 

ive you an extract or two of his 
orrows. Take the following: 

“ About this time,old DurieSquake, 
the precentor, met with an accident 
which gave me temporary promotio 
in the kirk; for, coming into it one 
dark forenoon in the winter-time, after 
having oiled his chanter with a drap 
drink, he did not notice that the door 
of his wee poopit had been altered, 
so as to swing the contrary way to 
what it did before ; and as it stood 
wide open, fronting him edgeways, 
it was as clean and invisible, as if it 
had been the blade of a knife, so that 
although the blind body had as usual 
his twa paws extended, and stuck out 
before him, one holding his Bible and 
the other his pitchpipe, he ran smack 
up against the edge, clipping the 
leaf of the door with an outspread 
arm on each side of it, and thereby 
received such a devel, that his nose 
was bashed, and the sneck sank into 
his forehead, as if he had been struck 
with a butcher’s hatchet, and down 
he fell with a grunt and asquelch on 
his back. ‘ Losh preserve me! I aye 
kenned I had a lang nose, but sure- 
ly it’s langer this blessed Sabbath 
than common !’ 

“He was helped up and hame by 
two o’ the elders, and being a thick- 
skulled creature, he was soon repair- 
ed by the farrier in the village, so as 
to be maist as gude as new, no being 
muckle worth at his best, and he was 
at. his wark again in no time, but al- 
though his skull was sound, his 
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voice was a wee cracked for ever 
after; and now the question came, 
what was to be done for a precentor 
that blessed day? A neighbouring 
minister, the excellent Mr Clour, 
was to preach, and by this time in 
the poopit, and he could sing none, I 
kenned ; as for auld Mr Bland, our 
ain pastor, he was as empty of music 
as a toom bagpipe; so baith the mi- 
nisters and their hearers sat glower- 
ing at each other for a guid space, 
until the uproar was over, and the 
bum had subsided, and I was just 
wondering what was to be done, 
when I found something kittle-kit- 
tling the crown of my head. I 
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sat, it must be known, in a wee 


bit back jam of a pew, just before 
the minister’s seat, and my father 


aside me. I looked round—it was 
the auld minister—‘ Saunders,’ says 
he, ‘ your father tells me ye can sing 
fine—gae awa wi’ ye, my bonnyman, 
into the precentor’s seat.’ I was in 
an/awful taking; the blood rushed 
to’ my face, and the sweat dropped 
om the point of my nose; never 
heless, I screwed up my courage, 
d like a callant louping into the 
water to bathe in a cauld day, I 
dashed into the psalm with great bir 
and success; but the speed I came, 
puffed up my vanity, until it burst, 
and I had a sair downcome that day. 
For finding that the precentor line 
was no sae difficult as I expected, I 
thought I would shine a bit, and at 


a solemn pause in the music aff I 


went, up and away, intil some fine 
tirlie-wirlies, which I could not can- 
nily get out of again. By and by, the 
congregation dropped off one by one, 
as I ascended, until I was left alone 
in my glory. I startled ‘even at the 
sound myself had made,’ and looked 
up to the roof, at the auld carved 
wark, above what had been the altar- 
pe when the Catholics had the 

irk, singing all the while—but a 
nervous thought came over me, and 
suddenly I felt as if I had got screw- 
ed in amongst the roses and orna- 
ments of the auld cornice, without 
the power of extricating myself; and 
how to get home again into the Ban- 


gor, that I had left so recklessly, I 
could not divine. At length, as my 
variations were nearly exhausted, 
Willie Johnston’s auld colley, Snap, 
deliberately walked up the aisle, and 
cocking himself on end, raised. his 
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voice and joined in chorus. This 
speedily brought me to a stand-still, 
for Balaam could not have been more 
amazed when his ass spoke than [ 
was; besides [ saw the folk were all 
laughing, until some of them took 
advantage of the pause to skirl up 
the original tune once more, and faith 
but I was glad to join them. 

“It was the fashion in our parish, 
at this time of the year, to give two 
sermons at one sitting, but auld Mr 
Clour had only brought one, and our 
ain minister being as hoarse as a 
raven, there was nothing for it but 
that Mr Clour should split his in 
two. Indeed, I heard him say to our 
minister, as they walked into the 
kirk-yard together—‘ Well, friend 
Bland, if 1 maun preach twa ser- 
mons, while I hae only yin in my 
pouch, and nane in my head, they 
must just be of the shortest, for I 
can manage no other way than by 
halving it; however, [ll gie them a 
gude bit screed of a psalm to sough 
awa at after the first half, and that 
will help us “ayont the twall,”’ as 
Burns says, before we begin to the 
second.’ . 

* The first sermon passed over,and 
when he gave out the psalm that was 
to be the resting-place, the half-way 
house between the wings of his dis- 
course, what was my dismay, to find 
that he, with all the coolness in life, 
read out six long verses! My mouth 
was dry enough, and my throat 
husky enough with my previous dis- 
comfiture, heaven knows; butI whis- 
tled away, until I got to the line 
about ‘a dry parched land, wherein 
no waters be,’ when my voice fairly 
failed, and I lost the fang a’thegither. 
I made adesperate struggle, but there 
was nae mair sound in me than in a 
bagpipe with a hole in it, or a cla- 
rionet without the reed, or a child’s 
bawbee whistle blawn dumb on the 
first day of the fair. So I waited for 
a while, and again set to, but my 
screech was this time a mixture of 
the cry of the corncraik and the hiss- 
ing of a goose ; besides I had lost the 
tune, and nane of the congregation 
could find it, so I squeeled and swel- 
tered about, until the haill kirk and 
pews, and the folk in them, danced 
before my eyes, and I could not tell 
whether I was on my head or my 
heels. At length I croaked out, ‘ Vox 
faucibus hesit, domine—Vox fauci- 
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bus hesit. As sure’s death, I can sing 
nane until somebody gives me a 
drink of water.’ At this moment, I 
felt a slap on the cheek, which made 
me start and turn round, and there 
was the auld minister leaning ower 
the front of his pulpit, and girning at 
me like the deil. ‘I say, freen, if 
ye weary skirliug up the psalm for 
yae half hour, hoo will ye carry on 
through a’ eternity?’ This drave 
me demented altogether, and ma- 
king a rush from the precentor’s 
desk, | stumbled down into my fa- 
ther’s seat, who was lying with his 
head on his blue bonnet, peching 
and perspiring with utter shame and 
vexation. I never tried the precentor 
line again.” 

At another time, he was equally 
unfortunate in his preaching ;—we 
shall call this 
“ Tae EpisovE oF THE Stick Lee.” 

On the day in question, Lord 
M——, the principal -heritor or 
landowner in the parish, was pre- 
sent; and, in his desire to shine be- 
fore the grandee, he waxed warm 
in his sermon, until he fairly broke 
away from the thread of his written 
discourse, which was holding down 
his imagination, he said, like “a 
string round the leg of a tame pyet.” 

Listen : 

“ Seeing his lordship in his pew 
—for he didna come to the kirk 
every Sabbath —one fine summer 
day, when I was to preach, I thought 
I would astonish him a wee bit; 
but, as it turned out, 1 was mysell 
the maist astonished ‘of the twa, 
For a quarter of an hour I was de- 
lighted to spy his looks of approval 
with the corner of my ee, the joy 
whereof drave me off my guard; 
for at a well-turned period, when I 
intended to bring my right hand 
down thump on the open Bible, I 
missed it, and smote the new elastic 
pulpit cushion instead, with such 
vehemence, that the old brazen- 
clasped Psalm-book spanged up, and 
out over into the air. ‘ Kep,’ cried 
I; whereupon auld Durie Squake, 
the precentor, upturned his face, 
and thereby caught such a bash on 
the nose, that baith the lozens were 
dang out of his barnacles. ‘Oh 
Lord, my sair nose!’ (it bad not re- 
covered the blow against the door, 
as already related,) ‘oh Lord! my 
sair nose is clean demolished now~» 


te 
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I maun get legs to my specs—for the 
brig’s brak, and flattened in on my 
face like a pancake!’ I tried to 
get back into my discourse, but I 
was awfully flurried; and as I let 
fly another whack on the desk, the 
auld Earl, who, I could observe, 
even in the swelter of my confusion, 
was laughing to himsell, turned up 
his gaisened pheesiognomy, ‘ By 
G—, lad, if ye break it, ye’ll pay 
fort.’ This put me daft—clean 
wud altogether—and I drave alon 
at a furious rate, and stamped wit 
my stick-leg on the stool that I stood 
on, until, in my confusion, down I 
slipped off it, and the bottom of the 
pulpit being auld and frush, the 
wooden tram flew crash through, 
and I vanished, the iron-shod end 
striking Durie Squake, the devoted 
precentor, such a crack on the tap 
of the head, that I thought I had 
felled him clean. ‘Oh dear! oh 
dear!’ roared Squake; ‘ the cal- 
lant has first bashed my neb as saft 
as pap’ (he was a wabster to his 
e), ‘and broken my spectacles, 
and noo he has fractured my skull 
with his d——d stick-leg.’ I strug- 
gled to extricate the tram, but it 
stuck fast, until Tam Clink the black- 
smith gave the end of it, as it pro- 
truded into Durie Squake’s desk, 
such a bang with his great heavy 
hand, as if it had been his foreham- 
mer, that he shot me up with a jerk 
like a ‘ Jack in the box,’ into the 
— of the astonished congregation 
n. 

“TI sat down utterly discomfited, 
and, covering my face with my hands, 
wept bitterly. 

“ A murmur ran through the kirk, 
and I could hear whispers of ‘ Puir 
callant, gie him time to collect his 
thochts—gie him time—he’s a cle- 
ver Any pert on 7 a’ richt 
presently.’ I took heart o ce at 
this demonstration of good and! kind- 
ly feeling amongst my fellow-pa- 
rishioners, and making a strong ef- 
fort, yet with a face like crimson— 
my lugs were on like red-hot 
iron—I finished my discourse, and 


dismissed the congregation. As I 
sed out of the churchyard gate, 
found the old lord there; it was 
@ warm day, and he was sitting on a 
tombstone under the shade of the 
auld elm-tree, with his hat off, and 
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wiping his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief, apparently waiting for his 
0 to drive up. 


“<«Ca’ canny, man,’ said he, as I 


approached—‘ Ca’ canny, Saunders, 
—dinna rive folk alang the road to 
heaven at that rate, man.” 

But the humour of the following 
extract, which explains itself, sur- 
passes either of the former, in my 
estimation :— 

“ Next morning was the annual ex- 
amination of my school, at which 
the three ministers were to be pre- 
sent, and the same passed over.cre- 
ditably to myself and scholars; and 
the Doctor was very kind and con- 
descending to the whole of us. In 
fact, we had seen the most repulsive 
side of his character, and he was the 
means of my being again invited 
this day to dinner by Mr Bland. 
After the examination, we had 
walked a mile into the country to- 
gether, enjoying the delight of the 
schoolboys, who had gotten a half 
holiday after the examination, and 
were now rampaging about, like 
young colts broke loose, some jump- 
ing, some playing at football, others 
at shinty, while several were fish- 
ing in the burn, that twinkled past 
as clear as crystal; and we were re- 
turning home to the manse, when 
Earl M——’s equipage appeared, 
coming along the smal! bridge that 
crossed a bend of the stream beyond 
the village. Presently it was hid by 
the trees round the manse, and then 
glanced on this side of them, until 
the houses concealed it. In another 
moment it rattled sharply round the 
corner, when the old Earl desired 
his postilions to walk until he met 
us. The moment Doctor Soorock 
saw the carriage go slow, he accele- 
rated fis motion, and stepped out 
and away before Mr Bland and Mr 
Clour, salaaming with his hat in one 
hand, and his gold-headed cane in 
the other, in rather too abject a 
style for one who had a kirk already. 
His lordship was stil] at pistol-shot 
distance, but nevertheless the Doctor 
strode on uncovered, with his eyes 
riveted on the carriage, until his foot 
caught on the projecting steps of the 
school-house door, and away he went, 
his stick flying through the school- 
house window, smashing the glass 
down in a tinkling shower—his hat 
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into the neighbouring pigsty, and 
his wig into the burn That aa by the 
road-side. 


“ «Run, boys, run,’ said I, as I 
helped him up, ‘ run and catch the 
Doctor’s wig,’ as it floated away 
down the stream, like a hedgehog 
covered with meal. 

“ ¢Geordie, cried one little fel- 
low, ‘ hook the wig with your fly, 
man—hook the wig with your fly.’ 

“ * Allan is fishing with bait, his 
hooks are bigger,’ quoth Geordie. 

“ ¢Fling, Allan, man, fling—one 
gude cast, and you have it.’ 

“ They both missed, and the wig 
continued floating down until it 
swam amongst a flock of village 
ducks, who instantly squattered 
away from it, as if it had been an 
otter. 

“ ¢Cast a stane intil’t, or it will 
soom to Berwick before nicht,’ said 
wee Tam. 

“ ¢ Cast a stane intil’t, Allan, man; 
you mark weel,’ roared Geordie 
again. 

“ Flash one stone pitched into the 
water, close to it, and half filled the 
wig with water. It was pretty well 
saturated before, so that when 
another flew with better aim right 
into it, it instantly sank, and disap- 
peared in the Dominie’s Hole, as 
the pool was called. What was to 
be dune? There was a spate had 
suddenly come down the water, and 
there was no seeing into the bottom 
of the pool, and there was not a 
creepy in the village, so the Doc- 
tor gave his wig up for lost, as well 
he might, and he had to cover the 
nakedness of the land for that day 
with one of Mr Bland’s Kilmarnock 
nightcaps. He bore his misfortune, 
I will say, with great equanimity ; and 
in the evening we all once more re- 
sorted to the school-house, to hear the 
boys sing, led by auld Durie Squake. 

“We had taken our seats, a number 
of the villagers in their best; auld 
Durie had sounded his pitch-pipe, 
and the bits of callants were watch- 
ing him with open mouth, all ready 
to open in full cry, like a pack of 
young hounds waiting for old 
Jowler’s deep tongue, when the 
candle at his desk was suddenly 
blown out, and I called out in Latin, 
seeing that some of the bigger boys 
were close to it, ‘ Quid rei?’ 
Wee Tam Stump at this louped off 
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his seat with great energy, fearing 
he was about to be blamed. ‘ Ventus 
played pluff, Dominie, ex that broken 
window, et extinxit the candle.’ We 
had all a good laugh at this, and 
nothing more happened to disturb 
the harmony of the evening, until 
Allan den came running up the 
stairs, with a salmon lister in one 
hand, and a great dripping divot- 
looking thing on the top of it. 

‘“** What kept ye so late?’ said I; 
‘ you are seldom late, Allan.’ 

“*T hae been dabbing with the lister 
the haill evening for Doctor Soor- 
ock’s wig, sir, and I have speared it 
at last—ecce_signum ! Dominie.’ 

“Atiny buzz ran amongst the boys, 
auld Clour keckled audibly, and Mr 
Bland could scarcely keep his gravi- 
ty, as Dr Soorock stirred the soaked 
mass, that Allan had cast on the floor, 
with the end of his cane, exclaim- 
ing— 

“*My wig—my wig, did the cal- 
lant say? It canna be my wig.’ 

“< Indeed it is yours, sir,’ said the 
handsome boy, blushing deeply ; ‘ if 
you but try it on, sir, ye’ll find it 
sae.” 

“The wig was finally turned over 
to the auld barber at the village, 
who dried it, but the Doctor had to 

o home in the Kilmarnock on the 

ollowing day, as the scratch was 
ruined for ever.” . 

Now, a small touch at the Dominie 
in the “ melting mood,” and we bear 
up again on our cruise. He had re- 
turned to the parish, after having 
completed his education, such as it 
was. 

“ And, oh! there was one that 
welcomed me back, with a smile 
and a tear, and a trembling of 
the tongue, and a heaving of her 
beautiful bosom, that was dearer, 


Miller, the only daughter of 
Miller the carrier’s widow, a tall 
fair-skinned lassie, with raven locks, 
and dark hazel eyes, and a face and 
re with which none of the village 

girls could compare. 

“*Ye are welcome home again, 
Saunders—heartily welcome} and 
ou’ll be glad to hear that the young 
Teddies at the Hall—the laird’s sisters, 

ye ken—have been very kind to mie. 
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there every day to work for them; 
and they have made me many 2 hand- 
some present, as you see, Saunders, 
and many a good book have they sent 
me; and the young laird, Mr Adder- 
fang, has come hame, ye will have 
heard, —I started, for I had not 
heard it,—‘ and he is really very 
civil. to us also.” We were speak- 
ing inalittle bit green, at the western- 
most end of the village. There was 
a clump of horse-chestnuts behind 
us, through which the breeze was 
rushing with a rustling sough, but it 
was neither strong enough nor loud 
enough to drown the buzzing, or ra- 
ther moaning noise of the number- 
less bees that were gathering honey 
from its blossoms, for it was in June, 
or the rushing murmur of the clear 
sparkling burnie, that wimpled past 
at our feet, with a bit crazy wooden 
brig across it, beyond which a field 
of hay, ready for the scythe, was 
waving in the breeze, with the sha- 
dows of the shreds of summer clouds 
sailing along its green undulations, 
as they racked across the face of the 
sun. 

“At the moment when the men- 
tion of the young laird’s name by 
Jessy Miller, for he was known to 
be a wild graceless slip, had sent 
the blood back to my heart with 
a chill, a larger cloud than any that 
had gone before threw its black sha- 
dow over where we sat, while 
all around was blithe breeze and 
merry sunshine. It appeared to lin- 
ger—lI took Jessy’s hand, and pointed 
upwards. | thought she shrank, and 
that her fingers were cold and 
clammy. She tried to smile, but it 
ended in a faint hysterical laugh, as 
she said,—‘ Saunders, man, ye’re 
again at your vagaries, and omens, 
and nonsense; what for do ye look 
that gate at me, man?’ 

“¢] canna help it, Jessy—no, for 
the soul of me, I cannot—why does 
the heaven frown on you and me 
only, when it smiles on all things be- 
side ?’ 

“¢ Hoot, it’s but a summer cloud, 
and ye’re a fule; and there—there 
it’s gane, ye see—there, see if it has- 
na sailed away over the breezy hay 
field, beyond the dyke there—come 
and help me ower it, man—come’— 
and once more I looked in her 
bright eyes undoubtingly, and as I 
Jified her over the grey stones, I 
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pressed her to my heart, in. the bless» 
ed belief and consciousness that 
she was my ain Jessy Miller still 

“ Butl had my ain misgivings that 
Jessy would flee aff frae me, now 
that I was a lameter, and I watched 
my opportunity to ask her frankly 
and fairly, ‘ whether we were to hold 
to our plighted troth, that we should 
be man and wife whenever I had 
laid by a hundred pounds from the 
school, (I had already fifty,) or that 
the calamity which had come over 
me’——TI could scarcely speak here, 
for something rose up in my full 
breast, like a cork in a bottle that 
you are filling with water, and stuck 
in my thrapple like to choke me— 
‘or that the calamity that had come 
over me, was to snap our vows in 
twain—and, Jessy Miller, I here de 
clare in the presence of our Maker, 
if it has wrought such change in 
you, I release you freely—freely— 
although it should break my heart, I 
release you.’ 

“ The poor girl’s hand, as I spoke, 
grew colder and colder, and, her 
cheek paler and paler, until she fairly 
sank on her knees on the auld grey 
moss-grown stone that covered the 
muirland grave of the Covenanters, 
situated about a mile from Lincom- 
dodie. It was the gloamin’, and the 
setting sun was flaming up in the 
red west. His last ray fell on the 
beautifully rounded form of the fair 
lassie, and sparkled on the tear that 
stole down her cheek, as she held 
up one hand to heaven, and grasped 
mine with the other. 

“* Saunders Skelp, wi’ ae Jeg or 


‘ twa, or without a leg of ony kind— 


if ever I prove faithless to you— 
ay ’——. 

“ ¢ Hillo, Dominie—Dominie Skelp 
—you're a nice young man I don't 
know.’ 

“I started—Jessy shrieked, and 
rising, threw herself into my arms— 
and as | turned round, who should 
be ascending the hill, and now with- 
in a few yards of us, but the young 
laird himself, as handsome and 
buirdly a chiel as you would see in 
ten thousand ? 

“* Did that cloud come ower us 
at the side of the hay-field that day 
for naething, Jessy ?’ She could not 
answer me. The sun set, and one 


or two heavy drops of rain fell, and 
the lift darkened—ay, and something 
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darker and drearier stole across my 
brain, than the shadows which now 
began to settle down on the fair face 
of external nature. My heart flutter- 
ed for a moment, then made long 
irregular throbs, and finally I became 
dizzy and faint, and almost fell to the 
ground with Jessy in my arms. 

“* Was I in the presence of an 
evil spirit ?’ said I to myself. 

“* Why,’ said the young gentle- 
man, ‘ what has come over you, 
Saunders? I won’t tell, man—so 
keep your own secret, and nobody 
will be a whit the wiser.’ 

“* Secret, sir!’ said I, deeply stung; 
‘ secret—I have nane, sir—nane— 
that I love the lassy, the haill parish 
kens, and I am not ashamed of it; 
but if you—ay, you, sir, or any man, 
dares’__ 

“* Heyday—dares! What do you 
mean by that, Master Skelp ?— 
Dares !’°—— 

“My recollection and self- posses- 
sion returned at this moment. 

“*] beg pardon, sir; I have been 
taken by surprise, and in my anxiety 
to vindicate Jessy from all suspicion 
I have been very uncivil to you; I 
am sorry for it.’ 

“ The abjectness of this apology 
caused me to blush to the eyes, but 
it was made, as I thought, to serve 
my heart-dear girl, and gulping 
down my chagrin and wounde 
pride, 1 turned to go away. 

“* Well, well, Dominie, I forgive 
you, man, and I believe there is no- 
thing wrong between you two after 
all. I only spoke in jest, map, and 
am in turn sorry to have given you 
pain; so gie’s your hand—there— 
aud I must have a kiss from Miss 
Miller, the darling, or I never shall 
believe that you have both really and 
truly forgiven me.’ 

“ We returned together to the vil- 
lage; 1 would willingly have shaken 
off the youngster, but he insisted on 
seeing Jessy home, and as I had no 
plea to prevent him, I submitted in 
great bitterness of spirit.” 


Enough and to epare of the Sor- 
rows of Dominie Skelp; those who 
desire more must wait until he pub- 
lishes them: but the Midge is but 
a little vessel, and a heavy episode 
would swamp her. So— 


“Here, Mr Peake, clap on that 
purchase, and take a small pull of 
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the main-halyards, before we keep 
away, do you hear? Belay all that. 
Now, Dogvane, put the helm u 
so. Let draw the foresheet there.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir.” 
And once more the wicked little 
Midge buzzes along free. 


os G25 & Pig 

The day wore on without any 
thing worth relating. At length [ 
was disturbed by a loud burst of 
laughter on deck, and adjourned to 
the open air. The first , that 
struck me was poor little Dicky 
Phantom, a close prisoner in a turkey 
basket—a large wicker-cage-looking 
affair, that we had originally brought 
from the frigate with poultry. He 
was crying bitterly. 

“ Dogvane, what has the child 
been doing that you have imprison- 
ed him in this way ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Mr Weevil, the 
urser—“ it isa vagary of Lennox’s. 
he child was certainly nearly over- 

board to-day,so, for fear of accidents, 
he has chosen to coop him up in this 
fantastical manner, as if he had been 
a turkey.” 

“ Poo, poo—release him. Here, 
Dicky, come out, will you ?” 

I undid the latch, and the little 
fellow crept out on all-fours. As 
soon as he was at large, he laid hold 
of the cage, and would have thrown 
it overboard, if I had not prevented 
him. 

“No, no, Master Dicky, it is a 
good idea of Lennox’s; and mind, 
whenever you are a bad boy, in you 
go again.” 

“I was not bad boy,” said the 
urchin; “ Lennox, big mens were bad 
boy.” 

x How, Dicky, how ?” 

“ Oh dem shame poor Quacco— 
see, see, dere.” 

I looked forwatd, and noticed 
Quacco coming on deck through the 
forehatchway, avery extraordinary- 
looking figure certainly. It seemed 
that our sable friend had missed 
muster twice running, so the men 
thought they would fall on a method 
of curing him; but before they could 
put it in force, they had to imprison 
poor little Dicky, who was much at- 
tached to the negro, and evinced 
great grief when they commence 

operations. 


Their plan was this. They got some 
*) 
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molasses, and anointed his woolly 
pate as he slept, and then, with the 
cook’s dredging-bex, they plaster- 
ed the same over with flour, and 
left him in his hammock, in place of 
rousing him out to take his morning 
watch. They thus converted his pate 
into a regular cockroach trap, for 
those horrible beetles crowded from 
all corners of the ’tween-decks, and 
settling down on the molasses and 
flour, soon got their feet entangled 
and their wings besmeared in such a 
way that they could not start either 
tack or sheet, but were glued ina 
living web of abomination to the poor 
devil’s head. I took Dicky in my 
arms, and ordered Quacco aft. Al- 
though I was angry, I could not he) 
loughing at the figure he cut, wit 
his white head, like a large cauli- 
flower, bespangled, not with bees, 
but with large brown beetles, who 
were fluttering with their wings, and 
shaking their long feelers or antenne, 
and struggling to get their legs out 
of the‘bog of treacle and flour ; while 
the poor fellow, half asleep, was as 
yet in a great measure unconscious 
of his situation. 

“ Who has done this ? I say, men, 
if you make a beast of the poor devil 
in this way again, mind your hands— 
that’s all. thee, cook, take Quacco 
into the bows, and let your mate 
scrub him clean.” 

** Why, we shall have to cut his 
wool out, sir.” 

“ Hair, if you please, Massa Drain- 
ing,” interjected the culprit himself ; 
“ sheep hab wool—black gentleman 
wear hair.” 

“ Yes, and he should pay the 
powder tax,” said I, laughing 
against my will. “ Well, well, Drain- 
ings, do as you please, but have him 
cleaned instantly; his appearance, 
with those crawling insects amongst 
the wool—hair, I beg pardon—is 
nomppoes, b so forward, Master Quac- 
co, and be scrubbed.” 

ig Aye quoth little Dicky,—“ for- 
ward, Massa Quacco, and be scrub;” 
and great was the laughter and 
shouting at the shearing of Sergeant 
Quacco. 

w <Oth @. ote ue 

* What is that flying on board the 
Gazelle, Mr Peake?’ 

“The signal to chase in the north- 
west, sir.” 

* Mast-head there,”—the lookout- 


[Aug. 
man answered me—“do you see 
anything in the north-west quarter?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the man. 

“Very well. Turn the hands up, 
Mr Peake, and make sail.” 

This was accordingly done; and, 
after having hauled our wind about 
an hour, we made out the vessel, 
which the frigate had seen so much 
sooner than us, in consequence of her 
great superiority in the height of her 
masts. We chased the whole fore- 
noon; and, as we rose the vessel, 
made her out to bea large merchant- 
ship under all sail, evidently desi- 
rous of avoiding the pleasure of our 
society if she could ; for verily, like 
the ugly face of many an honest man, 
our appearance was far from being 
the best of us, our rig being deu- 
cedly roguish. 

By five o’clock in the afternoon 
we were within half a mile, when 
we hoisted our colours and pennant, 
and fired a gun to make our friend 
heave to; but this she declined to 
do, and we now guessed that she was 
one of the large London traders. 
There were, we could see, a number 
of people on deck, some of them 
apparently passengers. 

“Why, Mr Wadding,” said I to 
the gunner, “he seems determined 
to lead us a dance; we must send 
the next shot nearer him.” 

The old man was looking through 
the glass at her. 

“ If I don’t mistake, they are train- 
ing two guns aft, sir, there, through 
the renege rl and she nfust have 
acrew of some forty hands I think, 
from the people I see on deck. 
There are a number of amphiberous- 
looking people beside on the poop— 
passengers, I suppose—busy with 
muskets, sir. If he persists in refu- 
sing to let us board him, he will bo- 
ther us a little.” 

“That is his look-out,” said I. 
“Set every rag that will draw, Mr 
Marline, and clear away both guns. 
Pipe away the cutter’s crew, boat- 
swain, and see they are properly 
armed.” 

I went below to dress myself, and 
as I was —— on my jacket, bang, 
I heard a gun fired at us. 

“ Call Mr Brail, Lennox,” said Mr 
Marline. “Tell him the chase has 
Tun out two stern chase-guns, and 
has just fired at us.” 

I came on deck as he spoke, 
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“ Did the shot come near you, Mr 
Marline ?” 

“It whistled right over our mast- 
head, sir—it was very well aimed.” 

“Never mind, haul as close by 
the wind as you can, and gain the 
weather gage if possible. 1 want to 
creep alongside on his weather quar- 
ter.” 


This was done; and seeing that 
we sailed so much faster than he 
did, and that, as we hauled up across 
his stern within musket-shot, with 
both guns pointed at him, we could 
rake him if we chose, he did not 
venture to fire again. Presently we 
were within hail. Iasked what ship 
it was, and found that it was the 
Roger Beresford, or some such 
name, from London, bound to Anti- 
gua. 

“ Heave to, and I will send a boat 
on board of you.” 

But although his fight had consi- 
derably evaporated, yet he seemed 
no ways inclined to do this thing, 
even after I told him who we were, 
and that the vessel astern was his 
Majesty’s frigate the Gazelle. He 
kept his people all at quarters, and 
I noticed that his broadside consist- 
ed of six twelve-pound carronades, 
and a long gun amidships; rather 
too many pills for a comfortable dose 
if he should prove obstinate, besides 
the absurdity of the thing in being 
peppered by one of our own mer- 
chant craft, through a vagary of the 
captain’s. 

As we approached, one of the 
muskets of the motley group that 
were clustered on the poop went off, 
apparently from awkwardness or 
accident, which the others took for 
a signal, and four or five were let 
drive, but fortunately mighty wide 
of their mark. 

“Mr Peake, fire that musket close 
over the heads of these heroes.” 

Crack—the whole bunch bobbed, 
as if they had seen the bullet co- 
ming; and immediately the gallant 
band tumbled down, one over an- 
other, on the quarterdeck, in much 
admired disorder. I ranged close 
alongside, with the boat towing astern, 
ready manned and armed, and all 
hands at quarters. This formidable 
manceuvre seemed to quail the cou- 
rage of the chase a little. 

“I shall board you, whether you 
will or not, my fine fellow ; so round 
to this instant, or J fire into you,” 
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Seeing I was angry and in earnest, 

he now didasdesired. I was presently 
on deck, and found he was a running 
ehips who, not liking our appearance, 
had very properly tried to escape in 
the first instance, and, finding that 
impossible, to fight, if need were, in 
the second. All his papers were right, 
and I had time to take a squint at 
the passengers. There were several 
ladies on board—three, I think—an 
elderly one, and two very handsome 
girls. They were now on deck, sur- 
rounded by the male passengers, 
the Spartan Band who had made 
such a hostile demonstration on the 
poop, some of whom cut rather con- 
spicuous figures, in their shooting 
jackets, with brawn-new red turkey 
leather pocketbooks peeping out of 
the numberless 7. ets, and gay 
seal-skin caps, and natty waistcoats, 
with lots of chains and seals—every 
thing, in fact, of the newest and 
gaudiest—and oh for the murder 
and piracy of his Majesty’s English 
amongst the Cockney crew! One 
spruce young fellow— the youth 
whose musket had gone off by mis- 
take—had chosen to equip himself, 
sailor fashion, jacket, trowsers, and 
white vest, with a straw hat and 
black ribbon, and lots of bright brass 
buttons, all astonishingly fine. He 
kept swaggering about the deck, on 
which, by the way, he could hardly 
stand, and twice, rather unceremo- 
niously, thrust himself between me 
and one of the young ladies, to whom 
I happened to be speaking. I deter- 
mined to give him a fright. 

“ Dogvane, order the boat’s crew 
on deck.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Now, captain, have the kindness 
to muster your crew, if you please.” 

The man remonstrated, but I fn- 
sisted; and presently the poor fel« 
lows were ranged on the lee-side of 
the quarterdeck, each in momentary 
dread of being selected as pressed 
men. 

“ Why, sir,” persisted the captain, 
“TI solemnly protest against this; we 
carry a letter of marque, sir; and it 
is more than your commission is 
worth to take any of my hands. I 
solemnly protest against such con- 
duct.” ’ 

I apparently gave in. 

vs Very well, oy but we must be 
manned by hook or crook, you know, 
however unwilling to distress run. 
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ning ships. Oh, I see—there is a 
smart hand, in the gay jacket there, 
who does not seem to belong to your 
crew—a good seaman, evidently, by 
the cut of his jib.” 

This last part of my speech was 
intended to be overheard by the 
fresh-water sailor, with the brass 
buttons, who now toddled up to me 
—the vessel was rolling a good deal 
—smirkiog and smiling— 

“ Why, captain, I have paid great 
attention since we embarked, and 
really I have become a very capital 
sailor, sir. Do you know I have 
been twice through the lubber’s 
hole?” 

“Really!” said I. “I knew you 
were a thorough good bit of stuff;” 
and then in a gruff voice, “so hand 
up your bag, sir, and step into the 
bars d b d i 

“ Hand up my bag, and step into 
the boat!” said ad hor fellow, all 
abroad ; “ my bag! la, sir, my clothes 
a’n’t packéd, and why should I go 
into your boat?” 

“Simply,” said I, slapping him on 
the shoulder with force to make him 
wince again, “that you are the man 
I want. Your nautical air and speech 
have betrayed you, sir; and I can see 
with half an eye that you are second- 
mate of some vessel), and I therefore 
eae you into the service, to serve 

is Majesty on board of his gallant 
frigate the Gazelle there ”—pointing 
to her, as she was fast coming up 
astern. . 

He shrank back in great alarm. 

“ Lack-a-daisy, sir, it’s all a mis- 
take—I am no sailor, sir—I am Joe 
Wilkins the draper, son of old Joe 
Wilkins, number so-and-so, Cole- 
man Street. Me a sailor!” 

I laughed. 

“Well, well, Mr Joseph Wilkins, 
I begin to think I may be wrong ; 
but never pass yourself off for a 
sailor again, lest worse come of it; 
and never take firearms into your 
hands until you learn how to ma- 
nage them. - Why, sir,” continued I 
sternly, “you were the cause of five 
musket shots being fired at us, and 
the blood of men who were doing 
no more than their duty, sir, might 
have been spilt by your swaggering.” 

As I spoke, he had gradually crept 
away towards the companion, and 
by this time nothing but his head 
was above deck. I made a sudden 
spring at him, when he vanished in 
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a moment, amid a volley of laughter* 


from all hands. I now made. my 
bow to the ladies, apologizing for 
any little alarm we might have cau- 
sed, and bidding the captain good- 
by, was speedily at home again. 

The period was now approaching 
when we were to part company, the 
Gazelle for Jamaica, and the Midge 
for Havanna; and on such a day, 
having received my orders, we altered 
our course a point or two to the 
northward, and lost sight of the Com- 
modore before the night fell. 

Nothing particular occurred until 
we arrived within a couple of days’ 
sail of Havanna, when we made outa 
sail lying becalmed right a-head ; we 
carried the breeze up to within half 
a mile of her, when it failed us also, 
and there we both lay rong oP the 

lass-like swell of the great Bahama 
Channel, one of the hottest quarters 
of the globe in a calm that ever I 
was in. The heat was absolutely 
roasting. The vessel we had seen 
was a brig with bright sides, which, 
as we approached, had _ hoisted 
a signal of distress at the mizen 
peak, the American ensign, with the 
stars down, and the stripes upper- 
most. I immediately manned a boat, 
and pulled towards her, for appa- 
rently she had none of her own. As 
we neared her, the crew, some six or 
eight hands, were running about the 
deck, and holding out their hands 
imploringly towards us, in a way that 
I could not account for. As we 
came closer, the master hailed ina 
low husky voice, “For Heaven’s sake 
send us some water, sir, we are per- 
ishing of thirst—water, sir, water, if 
you please.” I was now alongside, 
when three men absolutely tumbled 
over the brig’s side into the boat, and 
began, before we could recover our 
surprise, to struggle whe should first 
get his lips into the small puddle of 
dirty water in the bottom of it. 
Brackish as it must have been, it was 
drank up ina moment. The extre- 
mity of the poor fellows was evi- 
dently great, so I jumped on deck, 
and immediately sent back the boat 
for a breaker of water, with orders. to 
pull for life and death. 

Sailors have their virtues and 
vices like other men, but lam not 
arrogating when I say, that a scene 
like this, in all its appalling bearings, 
that misery, such as we saw before 


us, so peculiarly incidental to his 
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own ¢éndition, would, were it from 
this cause alone, thrill to a sailor’s 
heart, with a force unknown and 


undreamt of by any other human 
being. Dogvane, the old quarter- 
master, had steered me on board. 
He now jumped up in the stern 
sheets, and cast off his jacket—* You 
Jabos, you limber villain,” said he 
to a slight boy who pulled the fore- 
most oar, “ come out of the bow, and 
take the tiller, will ye? and mind 
you steer steady. Shift forward, my 
hearties, and give me the stroke oar.” 
The boat’s crew at this hint tore their 
hats off, with a chance of a stroke of 
the sun before their eyes, and threw 
them to the bottom of the boat, 
stripped up their frock sleeves to 
their armpits, undid the ribbons 
that fastened their frock collars, new- 
fitted their stretchers, and wetting 
the palms of their hands, feathered 
their oars, and waited for the word. 
“ Now mind your strain, my lads,” 
again sung out old Dogvane, “ until 
the boat gathers way—no springing 
of the ash staves, do you hear? Give 
way now.” The boat started off like 
an arrow—the oars groaned and 
cheeped, the water buzzed away into 
a long snow-white frothy wake, and 
in no time she was alongside the 
felucca, on whose deck, in his red- 
hot haste, Dogvane first toppled 
down on his nose, and then bundled 
down the main hatchway ; in another 
moment a small cask, ready slung, 
slowly ascended, and was rolled 
across the deck into the boat. But 
this was not all ; the Midges on board 
the felucca were instantly all astir, 
and buzzing about at a devil of a 
rate—out sweeps was the word, and 
there was the black hull of the little 
vessel torn along the shining surface 
of the calm sea, right in the wake of 
the boat, by twelve long dark sweeps, 
proce | for all the world, in the dis- 
tance, like a beetle chasing a common 
fly across a polished mirror, blazing 
with intolerable radiance under the 
noon-day sun. 

It appeared that, first of all, the 
brig had been a Jong time baffled in 
the Horse latitudes, which ran their 
supply of water short ; fod, latterly, 
they ‘e lain ten days becalmed 
where We found them. Several days 
before we fell in with them, they had 
sent away the boat with three hands 
rand reach the shore, and bring 


y 
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back a supply, but they had never 
returned, having in ail likelihood 
either perished from thirst before 
they got to land, or missed the bri 
on their way back. No soul on board, 
neither captain nor crew, had cooled 
his parched tongue for eight-and- 
forty hours before we boarded them 
—this in such a climate ! 

There was not only no water, but 
not a drop of liquid unconsumed of 
any kind or description whatsoever, 
but some new rum, which the men 
had freely made use of at first, until 
two of them died raving mad in con- 
sequence. When I got on board, the 
cask was lying open on the tap, and, 
perishing as they were, not one of 
them could swallow a drop of it if 
they had tried ; they said it was like 
taking molten lead into their mouths, 
at any time when driven, by the 
fierceness of their sufferings, to at- 
tempt to assuage their thirst with it. 
I had not been five minutes on board, 
when the captain seemed to go mad 
altogether, 

“ My poor wife, sir—oh, God, she 
is dying in the cabin, sir—she may 
be dead—she must be dead—but I 
dare not go below to look at her.— 


Oh, as you hope for mercy at your Pe) 


dying day, hail your people to make 
haste, sir—half an hour may be too 
late”—and the poor fellow dashed 
himself down on the deck, writhing 
about, like a crushed reptile, in a 
paroxysm of the most intense agony ; 
while the men, who were all clus- 
tered half-naked in the bows, with 
wet blankets on their shoulders, in 
the hope that nature would in this 
way absorb some moisture, and thus 
alleviate their sufferings, were peer 
ing out with their feverish and blood- 
shot eyes, and wan faces, at the fe- 
lucca, watching every motion on 
board with the most breathless 
anxiety. 2 , 

“ There, there—there is the cask 
on deck—they are lowering it into 
the boat—they have shoved off—oh, 
great God in Heaven, we shall be 
saved after all”—and the poor fel- 
lows raised.a faint hurrah, and clo- 
sed in on me,some shaking my hands, 
others dropping on their knees to 
bless me; while one poor cr re 
lay choking om, the hard deck in a 
fit of hysterical laughter, as if he had 
been a weakly ¥ 


The boat could ‘not possibly be 
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back under ten minutes; so I went 
below into the cabin, and never did 
I behold such a heart-rending sight. 
The small table that had stood in the 
centre had been removed; and there, 
stretched on a coarse wet blanket, 
lay a half-naked female—pale and 
emaciated—her long hair dishevel- 
led, and hanging over her face, and 
down her back, in wet clotted 
strands, with a poor miserable infant 

uling and nuzzling at her wasted 

reast ; while a black woman, herself 
evidently deep sunk in the same suf- 
fering, was sprinkling salt water from 
a pail on the unhappy creature and 
her child. 

“ Oh, massa,” cried the faithful ne- 
gress—“ oh, massa, give misses some 
water, or him dead—I strong, can last 
some time yet—but poor misses” — 
and here she sobbed, as if her heart 
would have burst; but the fountains 
of her tears were dried up. The 
white female was unable to raise her 
head—she lay moaning on the deck, 
and pambling audibly with her dry 
and shrunken lips, as if they had been 
ossified, but she could not speak. 

“ Keep a good heart, madam,” said 
I—“ I have sent on board for water 
—it will be here in a minute.” She 
looked doubtingly at me, and clasp- 
ed her hands together above her 
child’s head, and seemed to pray. I 
ran on deck—the boat, in an incre- 
dibly short time, was alongside again, 
with the perspiration pouring down 
the flushed faces and muscular necks 
of the kind-hearted fellows in her— 
their duck-clothing as wet and dank 
as a boat-sail in a race. 

“ Now, Dogvane—hand up the 
breaker—quick man, quick.” My 
order was unnecessary; it was on 
deck in an instant; and before I 
could turn round, the men of the 
brig made a rush aft, and seized the 
cask, in a vain attempt to carry it 
forward,but they had not the strength 
of children. We easily shoved them 
aside, as it was necessary they should 
not get waterlogged by too free a use 
of it at first.—* Now, Dogvane, mind 
what I tell you,—make that small tub 
there full of five-water grog— no 
stronger, mind—and serve out a pint 
to each of these poor fellows, and not 
a drop more at present.”—I seized a 
glass of the first of it, and ran below. 
——-“Here,” said I, to the black servant 
—*“here, take a mouthful yourself, 
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and then give some to your mistress.” 
—She shook her head, and made as 
if she would have helped her mis- 
tress first; but the selfishness, occa« 
sioned by the grinding force of her 
own misery, conquered the poor 
creature’s resolution; and dashing, 
rather than carrying the glass to her 
mouth, she ravenously swallowed 
the whole contents in a second, and 
fell flat onthe deck with a wild laugh. 
“ Oh, massa, I can’t help it—no- 
body love misses like Juba; but 
could not help it for de life-blood of 
me, massa captain. Oh, my eye, my 
eye like cinder—like red-hot bullet 
dem is, massa—oh, for one tear, one 
leetle tear—oh, dere come one tear; 
but God, God, him is hot more as 
boiling rum, and salt—ah, ah, ah”— 
and the poor creature sprawled about 
the deck in the uttermost distress, 
The master of the vessel had by 
this time entered, and lifted up his 
wife into a sitting position; and 
there she sat, with her parched 
mouth all agape, and the black fur 
on her tongue, and with glazed and 
half-shut eyes ; her pinched features, 
and death-like complexion, evincing 
fearfully her tremendous sufferings. 
He poured some water into her 
mouth, but she could not swallow it; 
he tried again, and from the gurgling 
noise in her throat, I thought she was 
suffocating, especially as I noticed, 
that, as if conscious that she was de- 
parting, she clutched her poor was- 
ted baby to her shrunk bosom with 
all the — she possessed. But 
she had swallowed a little, and this 
revived her; and after several other 
trials, the poor fellow had the happi- 
ness to see his wife snatched from 
the jaws of death, and able to sit up 
by herself with her back against the 
locker. She now began to moan 
heavily, and to rock herself to and 
fro over her helpless, all but dead in- 
fant, as it lay, struggling faintiy, and 
crying with its smal! imploring voice, 
on her knee ; at length she acquired 
sufficient strength to gasp out, “ God 
bless you, sir—God bless you—you 
have saved my child, and all of us— 
God bless you,’”—and then resumed 
her moaning, as if she was suffering 
something that she herself ¢ould not 
describe. I sent on board for more 
water, and spared some tea and other 
small luxuries to the poor people 
and that same evening, as the setting. — 
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sun was dropping into the water, un- 
der a canopy of glorious clouds, be- 
neath which the calm sea glowed 
like molten gold, gradually yee | 
into gorgeous purple, I saw a smal 

dark ripple ruffling the mirror-like 
surface of the sleeping waters in 
the east, and gradually steal down 
towards where we lay becalmed, 
until I felt a light zephyrlike air on 
the palm of my wet hand as I held it 
up. Presently, as the grey cat’s-paws 
became darker, and fluttered down 
stronger and nearer to us, and were 
again withdrawn, and shifted about, 
shooting out and shortening like 
streamers, Mr Peake sung out, 
“ There, there’s the breeze at last, sir, 
there, there;” and the small smooth 
shining canals that divided the blue 
shreds of ripples, gradually narrow- 
ed, and the latter increased and came 
down stronger, until the whole sea 
to windward was roughened into 
small dark waves, that increased as 
the night fell, until both the Midge 
and the brig were buzzing along on 
their course to Havanna before a six- 
knot breeze. 

The next evening we were under 
the Moro Castle, where we anchored; 
and at daylight on the following 
morning we ran in through the nar- 
row entrance, and under the tremen- 
dous forts that crown its high banks 
on each side, and anchored before 
this most magnificent city, this Tyre 
of the West, while its batteries and 
bastions, with, the grinning cannon 

eering through the numberless em- 

razures, and the tall spires and 
towers, and the highest of the hou- 
ses, and the masts and drying sails 
of the numberless vessels, and their 
gey flags, British, American, French, 

panish, and of almost every country 
in the world, were glancing bright 
and fresh in the early sunbeams, un- 
der a floating canopy of thin blue 
smoke from the charcoal fires. Al! 
of which magnificent description 
goes for this much: The unsenti- 
mental Dons were doffing their night- 
caps, and donning their breeches, 
while the fires were lighting to pre- 
pare their coffee and chocolate. 

That forenoon I went on shore, 
and delivered my letters to Mr 
M—-, one of the most extensive 


tines merchants in the place, a 
and most hospitable man. He 
invited-me to dine with him, and to 
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accept of a bed at his house in the 
evening, both of which were too 
good offers to be sneezed at. We 
had avery large party atdinner, com- 
posed of a lot of Mr M——’s clerks, 
several masters of merchantmen, the 
captain and two lieutenants of an 
American frigate lying there, all 
three of the latter, by the way, ex- 
tremely pleasant men. 

There was one of Mr M——’s ad« 
herents present, a very odd crea- 
ture, and rather a wildish one, an 
Irishman; what his real name was I 
forget now, but he was generally 
called Listado. His prime object 
during dinner was to quiz the Ame- 
ricans, but they took it very good- - 
naturedly. He then tried his hand 
on me, in what I believe is vulgarly 
called trotting, which is to get one 
on his hobby, and ap to listen 
most anxiously all the while, al- 
though every one but yourself sees 
you are made to show your 
more for the amusement the 
company than their information. At 
length I saw through the rogue, and 
dismounted, laughin y at the 
cleverness with which he had para- 
ded me. 

In the evening, the mercantile 
members of our party retired to the 
counting-house, the Americans re- 
turned to their ship, and I strolled 
about the town until the night fell, 
when I returned by appointment for 
Listado, with whom I went to the 
opera, which far surpassed any thing 
I expected to see or hear in that 
quarter of the world. After it was 
over, we adjourned to some lodging- 
house or tavern, and perpet: the 
heinous sin of taking a heavy sup<. | 
per, for which I paid afterwards, as * 


will be seen. 


It so happened that Monsieur Lis- q 5 


tado had given up his bed to me, and 
slept himself on a small pallet be- 


side the wall in the same room. At a ‘ 


the right hand of the head of my 
pee a lofty door A into an 

joining room, a reary un- 
fabeichea spenteneaih, with several 
packages of goods seattered about | 
on the floor. On examination, 


found there was no window in it, a 


nor any light admitted except 
through the deer into our room, 
which was the only opening in it. It 
was a regular cul de sac. 

We must have been some hours 
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asleep, when I awoke,—or thought I 
did, pretty much the same thing, so 
far as my feelings at the moment 
-went,—lying on my back, with my 
hands crossed on my breast, like an 
effigy on a tombstone. These said 
ws of mine seemed by the way to 
; of an inconceivable weight, and 
to press so heavily on my chest as 
to impede my breathing. Suddenly 
one of my little fingers grew, like 
Jonah’s gourd, to a devil of a size; 
and next moment the thumb of the 
other hand, as if determined not to 
be outdone by the mimiken on the 
left, became a facsimile of a Bo- 
logna sausage, so that I must have 
had the appearance of a large lob- 
ster, with two tremendous claws. 
My nose then took its turn, and 
straightway was converted into one 
of Mr M——’s cotton bags, that lay 
in the store below, containing three 
hundred weight, more or less. 
“Qh,” said I now to myself, 
“ what a fool I have been! Night- 
mare—night-mare.” 
“ Hookey, but it isn’t though?” 
said Listado. 
“Hillo,” said I to myself again— 
for I was quite certain I had not 
spoken—“ how the deuce can Lis- 
tado answer my thoughts, which I 
have never uttered?” And I tried to 
ask him ; but my nose, or the cotton 
bag, would notlet me speak.—“Why, 
it must be nightmare,” again thought 
I to myself. 
“ ‘The devil a nightmare is it,” 
again said Listado. 
And I now began to take fright in 
earnest, when on the opposite wall, 
for I could only see in the direction 
of the foot of my bed, a gradually 
‘increasing gleam of pale glow-worm- 
coloured light fell, streaming appa- 
rently through the door that opened 
@t my shoulder into the large lum- 
-room already described. 

. The light seemed to proceed from 
the further end of this apartment, 
because the shadow of one of the 
boxes of goods that lay scattered 
about the floor, was cast strongly 
- against the wall of my room at the 


. foot of my bed. 


“What can this mean ?”—for Iknew 
from actual survey the geography of 
the apartment from whence the 
glare proceeded,—“ what can this 
mean? Some trick of Listado’s.” But 
there he lay, full in the stream, of 
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light, apparently sound asleep, and 
so transmogrified under its baleful 
influence, that he looked more like 
a corpse than a living man. “ Mur- 
der! what comes next?” groaned I, 
for I could now speak, as the sha- 
dow of the figure of the poor wo- 
man whom I had rescued from pe- 
rishing with thirst on board of the 
American brig, glided along the wall 
with her infant in her arms, and her 
clothes in disorder; the wet. blan- 
ket, which the poor negro had been 
moistening when I first saw her, 
hanging se her shoulders, and 
her hair dishevelled—her figure in 
every point precisely as I had seen 
her in thecabin. The apparition seem- 
ed to pause for a moment, and then 
stepped towards the box of dry 
goods, and setting itself down, began 
to rock itself and moan; and the 
poor picaniny began to struggle and 
pule at its mother’s bosom, for all 
the world, as naturally as it had 
done in reality. ¢ 

** There’s a phantasmagoria for 
you, Master Benjie—free gratis for 
nothing, Master Benjie,” said I to 
myself; whereupon my thumb, of the 
size of the Bolognasausage, took my 
nose, of the size of the cotton bag, 
such a crack, [thought it was knock- 
ed off; presently I felt as if the lat- 
ter had been set a-bleeding, so fu- 
riously as to float all the bed and 
me in it. By and by the room be- 
came filled with blood, and there I 
lay cruising about in the floating 
bed, until the door gave way, and I 
could hear the crimson torrent rush- 
ing down stairs, like the rapids of 
Niagara, bursting into the other sleep- 
ing apartments in its descent, and 
the suffocating coughs of the inmates 
as they were drowning. At length, 
the blood having had vent, the bed 
once more subsided, and took the 
ground on the very spot from 
whence it had originally been float- 
ed. The light on the wall was still 
as strong as ever, but had changed 
from the moonlight tinge to a hot 
deep red glare, such as the devils 
break out of rocks with, in theatres. 

The, shadow of the box had’ dis- 
appeared, and so had the figure :of 
the poor woman and her child, but 
I could hear a noise as of some one 
singing snatches of the Carnival of 
Venice to himself, and dancing as if 


he were practising a new step, and 
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occasionally ‘a tap-tap on the floor, 
as if the performer had been the 
owner of a wooden leg. 


“ Come along, my lad,” thought I ; 
“why, what next, what next?”—on 
which the figure of a man, dressed 
in the old-fashioned coat commonly 
worn by physicians in Havanna, with 
frills at his wrists, and tight inex- 
pressibles on, glided across the wall 
and disappeared. Presently I was 
conscious he was in the room, which 
became suddenly hot and choky, 
and, in fact, standing at my bed- 
side, for I could hear some one 
breathe, although I had not the power 
of turning my neck to look at him. 

** Have the kindness,” said he, in 
some unknown tongue, but which 
was quite intelligible to me—“ have 
the kindness to let me feel your 
pulse.” Scareely knowing what I 
did, I held out my hand. “ Your 
nose, if you please,” quoth the phy- 
sician ; on which he took it, big as it 
was, between his finger and thumb, 
and gave it such a squeeze, that, 
even drained as it had been, it burst 
with a noise like thunder, and in- 
stantly relapsed into its formershape. 
At the report, I could hear the sen- 
tries on the walls a mile off, hailing, 
“ quien viva— quien viva,” along 
the whole line. The figure now came 
forward, so that [could see him. He 
was a tall and very handsome man, 
although his complexion, pale and 
ashy, ‘had the self-radiant appear- 
ance of steel at a white heat; in- 
deed the glow of his face was like to 
roast my skin into parchment. His 
features were good, but there was 
rather a —— cast in his eye. He 
wore a black silk cowl, which stuck 
out a little over his ears on each 
side, as if two small horns had been 
concealed under it; and he was 
dressed in deep black. One leg was 
very handsome, but the other was 
shaped like that of a satyr, and end- 
ed in a hoof; however, the shank 
was covered with a silk stocking, and 
the hoof by‘a curiously-shaped shoe, 
made by Hoby to fit with wonderful 
neatness, 

“ You will do very well now,” 
said he, “so I will see how Mr Lis- 
tado comes on ;” and as he turned 
to where he lay, I saw a small barbed 
tail, glowing like red-hot iron, pro- 

ling from between the volumi- 
4 of his coat, that corus- 
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cated, and sent sparks all about the 
room. It kept twisting about like a 
live eel, and jerking in a fidgety 
manner; and I was puzzling myself 
how it did not burn the cloth of ‘his 
skirts, when my attention was fixed 
on what the figure was doing. Lis- 
tado was still sound asleep; there 
was a basin of water on achair close 
to his head—the figure dipped the 
end of the tail into it, when it in- 
stantly began to boil furiously, so ™ 
that the spray of the bubbles, as they 
frothed and poppled about, burnt 
Listado’s face, and he awoke. 

“Who has scalded me in this 
way ?” quoth he. 

“Only have patience, my dear 
sir,” said the physician ; “ it is all 
meant kindly—merely to season you 
—merely to season you.” 

“ Season me—season me to what, 
d—n me”— quoth Listado in a 
fury. 

“With all the pleasure in life, my 
dear sir—I will do anything to — 
you—only wait a moment ;” and he 
took a small very natty toasting fork 
out of his coat pocket, but in the act 
burnt his fingers against his red-hot 
tail. “Curse the tail,” quoth he, as 
he pulled out the joints of the fork, 
until it was about a yard long. 
All this while Listado, blasted by 
the deep red glare into a dark 
crimson, lay like a big lobster newly 
boiled, looking at the physician’s 
preparations, apparently fascinated, 
and without the power of motion. 
The figure now looked at me over 
his shoulder; some smoke, like an 
escape from the safety-valve of a 
steam-boiler, puffed outof his mouth, 
but he apologized, and said he | 
been smoking, alth —. 
had more of brimstone’ obac ” 
in it.—* Good by, Mr Brail; I will ~]_) 
come for youby and by.”—“Youneed =~ 
not hurry, my dearfellow,” thoughtI; =~ 
and, so saying, he, with all the cool-~ 59% 
ness in life, clapped the fork into 
Listado’s stern-frame, and, begging 
pardon for the trouble he was puttin 
him to, lifted him, writhing-like, an 
as if he really had been no heavier 
than an impaled frog, on the instru- 
ment, and calmly walked right 
through the solid wall with him, ag. 
if it had been a cloud, and a 
peeior I could hear Listado r 
ustily all the while, and the 
cian making ‘numberless apx 











always 
as gentle with you, Mr Listado, as 
your request to be d—ned will per- 
mit.” 

At last the sounds died away, and 
I began to think of going to sleep, 
when an instrument, that I at once 
knew to be our friend the physician’s 
fork, was thrust into me from below, 
through the mattrass—*“ Hillo, hillo, 
hillo,” roared I; “ this will never do, 


y 

“ What the devil do you grunt 
and growl so much in your sleep 
for ?”’ shouted Listado. 

“ Devil!” quoth I, rubbing my 
eyes—“confound the poached eggs.” 

Abouta fortnight after this, Listado 
and I, along with one of the young 
American officers, looked in at a 
monte-table,and staked our doubloon 
a-piece ; both of my friends lost, but 
I was most unaccountably fortunate, 
and, without knowing any thing of 
the game, or the chances of it, I found, 
when I rose to go away, that I had no 
less asum than fifty doubloons in my 
fob. As we left the house, I noticed 
a stout, dark-complexioned young 
man, with great whiskers, dressed, 
like most of the others present, in a 
light gingham coat and white trow- 
sers, but without either waistcoat or 
neckcloth, who had been one of the 
heaviest sufferers by my winnings, 
follow me. I thought nothing of 
this at the time, and walked on with 
the American and Listado, who had 
agreed to adjourn to a tavern to sup 
together; but I had had enough of 
suppers for some time, and therefore 
parted with them at the street corner, 
and bore up alone for Mr M——’s. 

It was by this time near twelve 
o'clock at night, very dark and gusty, 
and as I proceeded, the rain splashed 
in my face, and there were several 
flashes of lightning, followed by loud 
claps of thunder. By one of the 


’. former I thought I saw the man 


from whom I had won so much, 
skulking behind a pillar that form- 
ed part of a colonnade in front of 
one of the public buildings, and I 
will not conceal that an uneasy feel- 
ing arose in my mind, as I recalled 
the numberless stories of Spanish 
vindictiveness to my recollection. 
“Poo, poo,” said I to myself, 
ashamed of my weakness—“ all ro- 


mance, all romance.” As I spoke, 
I was nearly blinded by a flash of 
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concluding with “I shall be lightning, and clapt my hand to 


my eyes. “ Ah--what is that?” 
I exclaimed, as I received a blow 
under my fifth rib, on the right side, 
that made me stagger to the wall, 
Another flash shewed me the figure 
of the man, gliding rapidly away 
into the darkness. I put my hand 
to my side, and felt the blood stream- 
ing down. I had been wounded, 
and was becoming faint, faint. I 
tried to proceed, but could only 
stagger against a pillar to which I 
clung. I could no longer breathe— 
every thing swam around me, and 
I became deadly cold. “1am gone!” 
I gasped out, as I sank on my 
knees, and leant my head against 
the wall. “ Oh God, forgive my sins, 
and receive my soul—-My mother— 
bless my poor mother !” —— 
+ * * * 

When my recollection returned, I 
was lying on a low bed or quatre, 
without curtains or canopy of any 
kind, in the middle of a very large and 
lofty room. It was greatly darkened, 
but I could perceive, from the bright 
pensiles of light that streamed through 
the crevices of the closed shutters, 
that it was broad day. For some 
time, as my consciousness gradually 
awoke, I lay watching the motes 
dancing and revolving in the sun- 
beams, and then looked up towards 
the bare timbers of the floor above 
me. “ Where can I be—and what 
has happened?” I murmured to my- 
self. 

“ Hush!” said a low female voice 
close to me—*“ hush! Doctor De- 
laville says you are not to speak, 
sir,—not even to turn, if you can 
help it.” 

“Doctor Delaville—not speak! 
Call Lennox, will ye?” and I again 
began to waver.—“ Mr Marline, how 
is her head? Oh, my side—merci- 
ful Providence! what has befallen— 
what is wrong with me?” —as I tried 
to turn towards the person who had 
spoken. I effected my purpose so 
far as to half turn my face from the 
light—“ Oh, Heaven have mercy on 
me !—my senses are gone, and I am 
mad.” I shut my eyes, and under 
thie heart-crushing belief, wept bit- 
terly. 

There was a large balcony or open 
window in the wall of the apartment 
farthest from the street, tewards 
which I had turned my face, that 
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opened into a room beyond, at a* shawls, and bonnets, and female 


height of about three feet from the 
floor. It was fitted with shutters 
opening inwards, like those of the 
external windows. The saloon into 
which I looked was apparently a 
lofty room, and lighted, so far as I 
could judge, entirely from the roof. 
I also inferred that this part of the 
house projected back from the main 
building, and that it was lower, and 
overshadowed by green trees, for 
the light that shone from above was 
subdued, and green, and cold, and 
more like moonlight than that of the 
sun. On the walls beyond I could 
see pictures, and a piano stood near 
the window, and several sofas 
were scattered about, so that it 
appeared better furnished than most 
houses I had seen in the place; and 
I knew, that although 1 was cer- 
tainly not in Mr M——’s house, 
yet I was not in that of a Spaniard. 
There was a very handsome gera- 
nium, in an ornamented porcelain 
jar, in the window, which, in some 
measure, impeded my view at the 
top, although near the sill there 
was only the solitary stalk, naked of 
leaves. Presently, as my eyes got 
accustomed to the twilight, I noticed 
loves, and bonnets, and several 
arge green fans, lying on a table 
beyond the window, as if this had 
been the retreat of some of the 
females of the family; all was as 
still as death—and the coolness 
and freshness of the apartment I 
looked into, was grateful beyond all 
belief to my feverish eye and 
swimming brain. By and by I 
heard a rattling and creaking vo- 
lante drive past, and the shouts of 
the driver to his mule, which excited 
me; and I once more asked the per- 
son who was sitting knitting beside 
me, where Iwas. “ Hush—hush— 
until the doctor comes,” was the 
answer,—and I again turned my eyes 
in the direction of the balcony, and 
gloated on the flowers and leaves of 
the noble plant on the window, 
which seemed jet black, as they 
twinkled in the breeze between me 
and the light beyond. I could now 
hear the sea-breeze set in, and rush 
amongst the leaves of the trees, and 
moan through the long galleries and 
lofty apartments of the house—slam- 
ming a shutter to here, and making 
a door bang there, and rustling the 
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gear in the boudoir. 

The effeet of this on my shattered 
nerves was delightful, and, for the 
first time since I had recovered my 
recollection, I lay back with my 
heart full of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for his mercy towards me. I 
now remembered that I had been 
wounded, and began to piece to- 
gether in my mind the transactions 
at the gaming-table, and the various 
circumstances that had preceded my 
sallying forth, and wondering who 
had been the ee Samaritan who 
had poured oil and wine into my 
wopnds. I again looked earnestly 
round. “There—what de I see—who 
is that—what is that? Oh, I am mad. 
—Iam mad—and all this is a dream.” 
I looked again. The soft mysterious 
light already mentioned now floated 
over the figure of a tall and very 
handsome young man, dressed with 
great simplicity—a blue jacket, red 
striped shirt, open at the collar, with 
his loose black neckerchief untied, 
the ends hanging down on his bosom; 
and white trowsers. He was seated 
at an easel inthe boudoir, close to the 
window, with his profile towards me, 
and a palette and paint-brush in one 
hand, while with a finger of the other 
he seemed to be in the act of tra- 
cing a line on the canvass before him. 
His complexion was very dark 
and sunburnt, his mouth and nose 
beautifully formed, and his fore- 
head high and pale, contrasting 
strongly with the bronzing of his 
lower features; and his hair was 
black, glossy, and curling. “ Great 
God! is it Aim, or his disembodied 
spirit?” 

A young female, who until this 
moment I had scarcely noticed, stood 
behind his chair, and bent over him, 
looking also earnestly at the half- 
finished painting on the easel, a tall 
and light-formed girl, very pale, and 
wearing her hair dressed high on 
her head without any ornament 
whatsoever; she was dressed in a 
plain white frock, very low cut at 
the bosom, with a pink band round 
her waist, and had one of her beau- 
tifully-rounded arms extended over 
his shoulder, while the other rested 
- the 3 of a Mp as, with 

ips apart, she pointed to some par- 
ticular part of the flowers in the 
painting. 
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Both continued so perfectly im- 
movable that I could not even dis- 
cern his breathing, nor the heaving 
of her lovely bosom. “ Were they 
beings of this world ?—was it him 
in very truth?” At this moment 
the leaves of the trees above were 
agitated by the passing breeze, for 
small twittering shadows were sud- 
denly cast on the faces and figures 
of the group, so as to alter the ex- 
pression of the former in a startling 
way, making them flit and gibber, as 
it were. thought some horrid 
change was coming o’er the spirit of 
my dream, as I exclaimed,—“ Oh, 
no, no!—he is gone, poor fellow— 
gone—cold at the bottom of the sea 
—and I am mad—Oh God, I am a 
-lunatic!”” And I once more shut my 
eyes and wept, until I thought my 
very heart would have burst in 
twain ; but they were blessed tears, 
for they revived me, and my soul 
felt lighter as I again thanked Hea- 
ven for my deliverance, and tried to 
convince myself that all L had seen 
was but a phantom of my heated 
brain. A minute might have fled 
before I looked up again, but the 
lovely delusion was gone, as the ser- 
vant or nurse who was attending 
me, perceiving me so excited by 
what I had seen in the other apart- 
ment, had risen and closed the 
blinds, thus shutting out every thing 
in the room beyond from my view. 
The doctor now arrived, and sliding 
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up to my bedside, made his enqui- 
ries as to how I felt, and was greatly 
pleased with my amendment. “ This 
will be great joy to all of them, sir,” 
said he, in broken English; “so, 
Mrs Gerard, give your patient his 
draught, and after the sleep I hope 
it will procure,””—— 

I interrupted him. “ Pray, doc- 
tor, how long have I been ill ?—and 
how is all going on in the little 
Midge ?—and in whose house am I? 
—and who were the young lady and 
gentleman that I saw ?” 

He laughed. “ Why, Mr Brail, 
you have fired off one whole broad- 
side of questions at me; but rest 
satisfied—all is right on board of 
your leetle vessel, and you are in 
my friend Mr Duquesne’s house, 
who, if you will only take my ad- 
vice, and try and obtain some rest, 
for you have not slept since you 
were wounded a week ago, will have 
the pleasure of paying his respects 
to you—and Miss Helen Hudson, too, 
longs———But I declare I am forget- 
ting my own instructions—so not one 
oder vord, monsieur,—not one vord. 
—Adieu until de afternoon.” And he 
vanished out of the room in the same 
noiseless way he had entered it. 

To obtain any information from 
the nurse that sat beside me, I knew 
was out of the question; so I took 
the medicine, and soon fell into a 
balmy sleep. 
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Results of the Triumph of the Barricades. 


RESULTS OF THE TRIUMPH OF THE BARRICADES.* 


Ir is now just four years since 
Charles X. was precipitated from 
the throne of France, by a vast and 
well-concerted urban revolt, second- 
ed to a wish by the treachery of a 
large part of the military force at 
Paris, and the mild government of a 
weak, but beneficent, race of legiti- 
mate monarchs, exchanged for the 
stern rule of military power. Un- 
bounded was the exultation of the 
Liberal party throughout Europe, at 
this unlooked-for and unexampled 
success, Flanders, Italy, Poland, 
Spain, and Portugal, successively 
felt the shock, The kingdom of the 
Netherlands was first partitioned 
from its influence, and a revolution- 
ary monarch placed on the throne 
of Belgium: next, Poland was pre- 
cipitated into the furnace, and the 
liberties of a gallant people, secured 
for them, by 5 oe influence, at 
the Congress of Vienna, finally ex- 
tinguished, by the consequences of 
their own extravagance: Italy even 
followed in the popular career, and 
her effeminate youth for a moment 
abandoned the corso and the opera 
to inhale the spirit of Tramontane 
democracy: and at length Spain 
and Portugal have been overturned 
by the catastrophe; the lawful so- 
vereign, the people’s choice, in both 
countries dethroned by foreign aid 
and revolutionary violence ; a quad- 
ruple alliance signed, which arrays 
Western against Eastern Europe, 
and Jays the foundations of a despe- 
rate future contest between the two 
great families of the civilized world ; 
and the war against the Christian 
religion openly commenced by the 
protegé and ally of Engiand, by the 
total confiscation of the property of 
the Church over the whole Portu- 
guese dominions. There is hardly 
a parallel in the history of the world 
to such an astonishing series of ef- 
fects, flowing at once from a single 
urban convulsion; nor any thing 
approaching to the rapidity with 
which it has invested the relative 


situation of the antagonists in the 
war of the first Revolution, given to 
the vanquished the lead and direc- 
tion of the conqueror, and induced 
in the victor a total oblivion of all 
the objects held dear, and all the 
glories won, in a contest of unexam- 
pled duration and splendour. : 
In a future Number, we shall trace 
the effects of this singular Revolu- 
tion upon the foreign politics of 
Great Britain, and recall to our 
readers the steps by which we have 
been successively led, while con- 
stantly professing the principles of 
non-interference, and a regard for 
the rights and indepgndence of other 
states, to oppress and insult our 
oldest allies, and elevate and sup- 
port our bitterest enemies; to sur- 
render Turkey to the ceaseless am- 
bition of Russia, exasperate Holland 
by the seizure for a revolutionary 
ally of half of its dominions, de. 
throne and banish the lawful mo- 
narch of Spain, and deliver over 
Portugal to the violence of domestic 
revolution, and the rapacity of fo- 
reign mercenaries. All this we shall 
trace out, and demonstrate, to the 
satisfaction of every impartial man, 
that if the days of disaster and ruin 
do at length come to England; if 
our enemies combine against our 
independence, and our national ex- 
istence is destroyed ; if the fleets of 
Europe cast anchor at the mouth 
of the Thames, and the jealousy of 
two hundred years’ duration is gra- 
tified by the burning of Portsmouth 
and the sack of Woolwich; if we 
are literally reduced to slavery, and 
half our population starves, from 
the closing of every vent for its in- 
dustry, it is no more than we richly 
deserve, for our unparalleled trea- 
chery and ingratitude to our former 
allies, and our insane alliance with 
our inveterate enemies; and that 
these results, how terrible soever, 
are the natural consequence of the . 
political madness of the last three 
years, and the course of- policy pur- 
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sued, amidst the blind applause of 
an ignorant multitude, by a pre- 
sumptuous, reckless, and infatuated 
Administration. 

Wide and important as this sub- 
ject is, it is not to it that we are now 
about to direct the attention of our 
readers. Another, and, if possible, 
a still more important field presents 
itself in the domestic consequences 
of this convulsion, and the effects 
upon the cause of freedom all over 
the world, from the temporary as- 
cendency acquired by democratic 
violence in the French capital. Here 
the prospect is much more consola- 
tory; and seeing although we do, 
that the ultimate effect of the Tri- 
umphs of the Barricades has been to 
overturn, perhaps for ever, the 
English Constitution, and implant 
the seeds of ruin, both in our in- 
ternal liberties and colonial depend- 
encies, yet we are by no means sure 
that these disastrous consequences 
will not be counterbalanced to the 
world in general, by the settled di- 
rection which the French Revolu- 
tion has now taken, and the import- 
‘ant lesson presented to mankind, by 
what we may now, without presump- 
‘tion, say, are the evident and final 
results of the democratic innovations 
of Neckar and Mirabeau. 

Experience has now enabled us 
to say, that nothing could be so well 
calculated to induce error and de- 
lusion in the human mind, to sub- 
vert all the foundations of order 
and morality, and precipitate other 
nations into the fatal career of popu- 
lar ambition, as the state of France 
under the Restoration. It was in 
vain that the thoughtful and saga- 
cious, the aged who had witnessed 
the horrors of 1793, and the learned 
who had historically made them- 
selves acquainted with its disasters, 
warned the ardent and impetuous 
youth of the certain ruin conse- 
quent on lending an ear to the siren 
voice of democratic ambition. All 
this was nothing, while France re- 
mained a splendid monument of the 

lory, and, as they thought, the free- 
om to be acquired by revolutionary 
violence. The constant answer of 


the Liberal party over all Europe to 
such monitory observations was, 
that France had no¢ suffered eventu- 
ally from all the sins and guilt of the 
Revolution; that the extravagances 
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of one generation had been punished 
by the destruction of that generation 
itself ; but that the cause of freedom 
had gained incalculably during the 
struggle, and that if any doubt could 
have formerly existed on that head, 
it was removed by the ry wes 
tranquillity, and freedom of France 
under the restored monarchs. “Com- 
oe France,” it was constantly said 
rom 1815to 1830, “as she now is, with 
what she was prior to 1789, and no 
one can doubt the incalculable be- 
nefits which she has derived from the 
Revolution.” As France unques- 
tionably was free and prosperous 
and happy during that period, it was 
difficult to see what answer could 
be made to these observations ; and 
the philanthropic, however much 
they condemned the sins and vio- 
lence of the Revolution, could not 
avoid indulging the pleasing hope, 
that the consequences and punish- 
ment of those offences were now 
over, and that centuries of freedom 
and glory would in France, as in 
England, follow the final establish- 
ment of its liberties under its legiti- 
mate monarchs. Thus the world 
were deluded by the justice and 
mildness of the Bourbon sway, into 
the fostering of principles, which 
could not fail, sooner or later, to 
bring it to a termination; and the 
temporary suspension of the conse- 
quences of revolution induced the 
belief, that its atrocities could be in- 
dulged in without the permanent 
and indelitle consequences of atro- 
cious guilt being felt by succeeding 
generations. The Restoration, in 
short, was looked upon as the last 
act of the drama—the termination of 
the piece, which, however heart- 
rending in its commencement, had 
ended well for all concerned, and 
constantly referred to, as affording 
decisive evidence, that the cause of 
freedom was able to purify itself of 
all its imperfections, and that, though 
revolutionary violence was to be de- 
recated, no lasting or irreparable 
njury to the liberty of mankind 
could be apprehended from its ex- 
cesses. 

All this grounded upon a false and 
delusive view of the moral govern- 
ment of mankind. Nations have no 
immortality ; the present world con- 
stitutes at once the sole theatre of 
their glory,and the appropriate scene 
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of their punishment. How much so- 
ever the individuals who precipitate 
them into public delinquencies may 
suffer in a future state for their share 
in such transactions, a certain and 
unerring retribution also attaches 
in this world to the people who 
are deluded into such atrocities; 
and hundreds of years often elapse 
before the mysterious justice of 
Providence is worked out by the 
agency of human passion, in the pu- 
nishment of the descendants of the 
guilty race. It was thus that the 
atrocious cruelty of the wars of the 
Roses led to the terrible despotism 
of Henry VIII.; the spoliation and 
injustice of the Reformation to the 
Great Rebellion and the tyranny of 
Cromwell: it was thus that the cry- 
ing injustice of landed confiscation 
in Ireland has opened a wound which 
yet festers in the Emerald Isle, and, 
through it, in the whole British Em- 

ire; and that the ambition and in- 
justice of the French under Napo- 
leon, precipitated them on the disas- 
ters of the Russian retreat, and the 
terrible overthrow of Leipsic. Hu- 
man passions are the scorpions with 
which the guilty race, or the third 
and fourth generation of the guilty 
race, are punished ; the desires and 
opinions consequent on a great act 
of injustice constitute the instru- 
ments by which its iniquity is pu- 
nished, and its consequences re- 
dressed. 

The same universal law of nature 
was, unknown to us, silently, but 
ceaselessly operating under all the 
apparent tranquillity and happiness 
of the Restoration—while the world 
were dazzled by the gentleness of its 
rule, and the justice of its admini- 
stration; while travellers were ga- 
zing only on the splendour of its 
edifices, and the smiling aspect of 
its fields; while religion seemed re- 
established by its solicitude, and the 
last wounds of the Revolution closed 
by its beneficence ; the wild passions 
let loose, the frightful injustice com- 
mitted, the oceans of innocent blood 
shed during that awful convulsion, 
were preparing in silence a memo- 
rable instance of national retribu- 
tion. If that generation suffered the 
most acute anguish from the sense 
of national humiliation, and the re- 
ae» subjugation of its capital by 
oreign armies, the next was desti- 
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ned to feel the miseries of social 
warfare, and weep under the degra- 
dation of domestic tyranny. The 
great deeds of national injustice— 
the confiscation of the church, the 
spoliation of the emigrants, were 
producing their appropriate and un- 
avoidable consequences, in the dis- 
solution of private morals, the ex- 
tinction of religious feeling, the dis- 
appearance of any middling class in 
society. The French clung with 
blind, and, we might almost say, ju- 
dicially blind tenacity, to the revolu- 
tionary Jaw of inheritance, till it had 
broken down the few considerable 

roperties which had survived the 

evolution, and left in the state only 
the populace of cities, the soldiers of 
the armies, and the peasants of the 
fields. In such a state the elements 
of lasting freedom did not, they 
could not exist. What intermediate 
body was to coerce the fury of the 
populace, or the encroachments of 
the crown, when the nobles, the 
aristocracy, the landed proprietors, 
the clergy, were destroyed? Who 
was to gainsay the central authority 
of Paris among the eight millions of 
landed proprietors into whom the 
Revolution had divided the soil of 
France? How, out of so vast and 
indigent a body, the richest of whom 
was scarcely worth L.50 a-year, and 
the majority of whom had not L.5 
a-year, were the elements of resist- 
ance to the influence of Government 
to be found? The thing was obvi- 
ously out of the question ; the nation 
as a nation was practically destroy- 
ed; destitute of leaders, it was a 
vast and helpless multitude, and the 
Government rested entirely on the 
affections of the army, and of the 
populace of the capital. When the 
allegiance of these, the sole props of 
authority, had been destroyed. by 
fifteen years of efforts on the part of 
the Liberal party, it fell to the 

ound, and with it the last hope of 

reedom to the French nation. 

The stern and unrelenting despot- 
ism which has since succeeded ; the 
vigour with which the Executive has 
been armed; and the repeated de- 
feats which successive revolts of the 
most formidable kind have sustained, 
has been the subject of unmeasured 
astonishment to the liberal party in 
France! And the few sincere though 


deluded friends of real freedom, 
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that country, were lost in wonder at 
beholding a Government, elevated 
to power on the shoulders of the po- 
pulace, beat down the efforts of 
anarchy, with a vigour and a success 
to which the legitimate monarchs, 
who, with a constitutional rule, go- 
verned the country, were strangers. 
Great, accordingly, has been the dis- 
appointment, unbounded the vitupe- 
ration of the Republicans of France, 
at the conduct of the dynasty whom 
they seated on the throne, amidst the 
smoke of the barricades. The change, 
however, is not only in itself perfect- 
ly simple and intelligible, but it was 
the necessary result of the state in 
which France was then placed; of 
the vehement passions excited du- 
ring the preceding convulsions; and 
the absence of ail restraints upon 
their indulgences, produced by the 
demoralizing effect of the triumph of 
revolutionary principles, in which 
they terminated. France, under the 
Restoration, enjoyed the freedom, 
from accidental causes, which may 
be the lot of a people who have 
achieved their liberation without 
political iniquity. She has now 
received the slavery which must be 
the destiny of those whose triumph 
has been stained by deeds of in- 
justice. 

We regard, therefore, the revolt of 
the barricades, and the establishment 
of a military tyranny, which has re- 
sulted from its success, as the most 
fortunate circumstance which has 
occurred, since the year 1789, to the 
general fortune of mankind; by the 
clear demonstration which it has af- 
forded of theultimate consequence 
of revolutionary violence, and the 
illustration it has exhibited of the 
certain moral retribution, which, 
sooner or later, in nations, as well as 
individuals, attends on greatand fla- 
grant deeds of injustice. The state 
of France is now so plain, that the 
blindest cannot fail to appreciate it: 
the moral lesson which it conveys is 
so obvious that he that runs may 
read. Ever since the mild constitu- 
tional sway—a sway of which revo- 
lutionized France was utterly un- 
worthy—of the Bourbons was ter- 
minated, that great country has been 
the theatre only of the most frightful 
disorders; of disorders so frightful, 
and destruction of property so enor- 
mous, that, in utter horror at its con- 





tinuance, the people have rushed 
headlong into the arms of absolute 
despotism, and now invoke the chains 
of arbitrary power as eagerly, and 
almost as unanimously, as forty-five 
years ago they hailed the fall of the 
Bastile and the rise of revolutionary 
convulsion. Thisis atyranny, too, not 
like that of Napoleon, dazzling from 
the splendour it exhibits, bewitching 
from the talent with which it is ac- 
companied—but a low-bern, base, 
and sordid despotism, unilluminated 
by one ray of glory—unredeemed by 
one trait of beneficence—unaccom- 
panied by one generous feeling. The 
people submit to it, they crouch 
under it, they lick the dust beneath 
its feet; not because they love it, 
not because they admire it, not be- 
cause they are proud of it, but be- 
cause they cannot avoid it; because 
the existing Government is the last 
link which unites France to social 
order; because, if it is destroyed, 
revolutionary convulsion, in all its 
horrors, must inevitably ensue. They 
have successively swept away all the 
classes, and ruined all the principles 
which could mitigate the severity of 
this despotism, or moderate the fer- 
vour of these convulsions. They 
have extinguished all the interme- 
diate bodies between the throne and 
the peasant, save civil employés and 
military officers. They have ridi- 
culed, impoverished, and all but an- 
nihilated the Christian religion,—the 
only effectual curb on the inherent 
depravity of the human heart. They 
have destroyed, in short, in the fer- 
vour of their democratic ambition, 
all the elements and the checks of 
European freedom; and fallen, in 
consequence, hopelessly and irreco- 
verably under the Jash of Oriental 
despotism. 

We love to quote the authority of 
political antagonists—ceteris paribus, 
we should always prefer it to that 
of a friend, because it is more likely 
to be impartial, at least on our side 
of the question, and is less liable to 
the imputation of twisting facts to 
meet a certain political theory. There 
is nothing so convincing as the truth 
oozing out of the mouth of an unwil- 
ling witness. For this reason, we 
some time ago directed the attention 
of our readers to the remarkable 
work of M. Sarrans, the aid-de-camp 
of La Fayette, upon the revolution 
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of 1830; and, in an especial manner, 
the curious revelations which it af- 
forded as. to the revolutionary in- 
trigues of the first Ministers of 
Louis ee in other states, and 


particularly Spain, Italy, and Poland, 
before the bold and determined ad- 
ministration of Casimir Perier arose 
to put a period to the system of de- 
mocratic pro dism.* At present, 
we gladly take up another work of 
the same author, and request our 
readers to follow with us the curious 
and interesting picture which the 
aid-de-camp of La Fayette, during 
the three glorious days, draws of the 
internal state of France, subsequent 
to the great triumph of democracy 
on that memorable occasion. 

The general tenor of M. Sarrans’ 
observations in his new work may 
be judged of from the following pas- 
sage in his introduction :— 

“From the 14th July, 1789, to the 
7th August, 1830, France has in effect 
been governed by the public voice: 
through the Republic, the Empire, 
and the Restoration, through pros- 
perity and misfortune, it has ever 
been the predominant party in the 
state at the moment which has go- 
verned. Strange, that in 1830, when 
the people had arrived at the high- 
est point of civilisation and iatellec- 
tual advancement; when the classes, 
who have nothing to lose, felt the 
want of laws by which every thing 
is preserved, arbitrary power should 
plunge France into a civil war, coun- 
teract all the principles of the Revo- 
lution, and conjure up time to arrest 
the generation which is advancing. 
Four-and-forty years after Mirabeau 
exclaimed, ‘ Ail the world should 
deciare themselves the people, and 
esteem themselves happy to be al- 
lowed to doso!’ amonarchy sprung 
from the people, turned to those 
who had petrified it, and said, ‘ If 
monarchy subsists only by the aid of 
liberty, itis to befeared that that same 
freedom, not being restrained within 
due bounds, will succeed in sti- 
fling liberty, the necessary result of 
republican institutions. Destitute of 
intelligence, the prey of ignorance, 
the great body of the people can 
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only offer to society an industry - 
more or less limited; without rea- 
son, without intelligence, careless of 
the future, living from day to day, 
they form in the centre of society a - 
mass ever resembling itself; con- 
stantly subjected to external influ- 
ence, ever at the mercy of intrigues, 
capable only of achieving a litle 
good, if chance impels it in the right 
direction, but of accomplishing infi- 
nite evil, ever revolving in an exter- 
nal circle of violence and excesses, 
of follies and contradiction.’ ” + 

** As the result of the Revolution 
which placed the people in the pos- 
session of supreme power, I shall 
shew, on the one hand, the doubtful 
exclusion of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, the abolition of the rights 
of double voting; the admission of. 
all Frenchmen of thirty years of age, 
if duly qualified, to the National Re-. 
presentation; the remodelling of the 
House of Peers: in a word, all that 
the monarchy of July boasts of ha~ 
ving conceded as an ample satisfac- 
tion for all the blood shed for its 
behoof. 

“ On the other hand, I shall de- 
monstrate a fixed resolution, which 
has succeeded in exhausting every 
species of oppression which was pos- 
sible, and openly avowing an inten- 
tion to carry into execution in future 
what is not yet su; a government 
bartering for present aid and recog- 
nition theglory of forty years, and the 
fruit of the combats of giants. 1 will 
shew personal liberty daily violated, 
conspiracies and insurrections sys- 
tematically organized, the national 
representation outraged in the per- 
son of its members, and the press 
more cruelly tyrannized over in a few 
months than during the fifteen years 
of the Restoration ; citizens volunta- 
rily arrested, and dragged en masse 
before councils of war, without 
the fear which deterred even Collot 
d’Herbois of ‘ demoralizing punish- 
ment;’ the courts of justice in Paris 
resounding again with sentences of 
death ; in fine, the constitution sus- 
pended during a period of prefound 
peace, the ordinary tribunals tramp- 
led under foot, and the odious sys- 





* See Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1832, vol. xxxii., 614. 
+ Deux Ans de Regne de Louis Philippe, 234—278 ; a work published by aut/ority 
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tem of treachery and espionage again 
elevated into a civil duty as in the 
Reign of Terror. I shall shew, by 
what a series of deceptions, despot- 
ism, under a new and more danger- 
ous form, has succeeded in deceiving 
the patriotism of a large portion of 
the National Guard, in iuducing 
them to support, sometimes by ima- 
ginary terrors, sometimes by servile 
adulation, a cause adverse to all the 
interests of the state, and abandon, 
without being aware of the deser- 
tion, all the principles of the Revo- 
lution of July: and all this, while it 
has never ceased to undermine in 
the dark this great national institu- 
tion, and sap the foundation of the 
very power by whith it was elevated 
to the throne.” — Introduction, pp. 
37, 38. 

We do not altogether concur in 
the whole of this statement; we beg 
only that it may be recollected, that 
the person who thus speaks is the 
aid-de-camp of La Fayette, and one 
of the most active of the party who 
eontributed to the Triumph of the 
Barricades. 

“ The Government of Louis Phi- 
lippe,” continues M. Sarrans, “ boasts 
that it has secured peace in the inte- 
rior; but how can such an assertion 
be credited, when your dungeons are 
overflowing with persons confined for 

olitical offences—when the men who 

ave put the sceptre into your hands 
are sent to receive its reward under 
the burning sun of Africa, or in the 
Oubliettes of Mont St Michael— 
when your journals inundate the 
country with reports of revolts, and 
projects of conspiracy—when you 
besiege the tribunals to obtain from 
them fresh victims—when the Na- 
tional Guards of thirty-four depart- 
ments have been dissolved—when 
entire cities have been placed under 
the ban of legal suspicion—and you 
cannot sleep but under the protec- 
tion of forty thousand bayonets? Is 
it in the midst of such symptoms of 
hatred and dissolution that you boast 
of internal peace ? Truly you are 
much to be envied.” —Vol. i., p. 58. 

“ Charles X. perished chiefly in 
consequence of having erroneously 
interpreted a doubtful article in the 
charter against the liberty of the 
press. But what shall we now say 
to the government which, in defiance 
of a literal and undisputed article in 
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the charter, which it has sworn to ob- 
serve, has turn from writers the right 
of trial by jury, and delivered them 
over to councils of war? If sixty 
prosecutions,instituted under the Re- 
storation, against the press,and twen- 
ty or twenty-five convictions obtain- 
ed during that long period, were 
among the most powerful causes in 
bringing about the catastrophe of 
1830, what must shortly be the effect 
of the profligate judgments which the 
executive daily solicits and obtains 
from the tribunals, by the aid of alaw 
bequeathed by the Restoration, and 
evidently repudiated by the letter 
and the spirit of the charter of 1830? 
What the result of 411 prosecutions 
raised, and 143 convictions obtained, 
— the public press, the 65 years 
of imprisonment, and 850,000 francs 
(L.14,000) of fines imposed on the 
periodical press of Paris aloue, du- 
ring the three years of the paternal 
government of Louis Philippe ? 

“ Whatever may have been the li- 
cense or disorders of the press since 
the Revolution of July, it is evident 
that this enormous mass of prosecu- 
tions has been raised up with no other 
view but to serve the purposes of a 
counter revolution. Prior to this era, 
no one has attacked with such an in- 
fernal activity the developement of 

ublic thought, the vigour of the soul. 

istory has only recorded 168 poli- 
tical prosecutions to wither the me- 
mory of James II. I have carefully 
searched the archives of the Restu- 
ration, but I can discover nothing 
in their successive administrations 
which can be in the slightest degree 
compared to the outrages heaped 
upon the freedom of the press by the 
Government which owed its exist- 
ence to its exertions. That freedom, 
the parent of all our other franchises, 
has been trodden under foot by the 
ungrateful Government of July ;— 
whilst in England, the land of privi- 
leged classes and feudal rights, it 
forms part of the birthright of every 
citizen. There it tolerates, here it is 
tolerated: there it is respected, rea- 
soned with,—here it is brutalized and 
slain. Here an agent of the police 
brings, in the most insolent manner, 
to the editor of a journal the rope 
with which he is required to strangle 
himself in his succeeding number, 
there the right of expressing one’s 
thoughts in written compositions be- 
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longs of right to all the world: here 
a journal cannot appear, but in virtue 
of a deposit of 50,000 franes (L.2000) 
in the hands of Government, In 
England, a person condemned for a 
libel is treated with some respect, 
and the regard due to the possible 
purity of his intentions: here, one 
convicted of a similar offence, by a 
simple we pbk is manacled with 
fetters, and thrown into the common 
jail of felons. In fine, the liberty of 
the press, such as the Guvernment of 
Louis Philippe has rendered it, is a 
mere chimera, a perfect illusion ;— 
while in old aristocratic England it 
is literally established, and flourish- 
ing in full vigour.”"—Vol. i., pp. 66 
—69. 

This passage is very remarkable, 
and fur nothing more than the im- 
portant testimony here borne by an 
unwilling, and of this truth uncon- 
scious witness, to the superior esta- 
blishment of thefreedom of the Press 
in an aristocratic than a democratic 
society. Here we have the most vio- 
Jent of the French democrats point- 
ing with envy to the long duration 
and perfect establishment of the free- 
dom of the press in aristocratic Eng- 
land, at the very time that he is be- 
wailing its grievous prostration, and 
approaching extinction, under a go- 
vernment established by the most 
complete revolutionary triumph re- 
corded in modern times. This con- 
trast is to the Jews a stumblingblock, 
to the Greeks foolishness : it is alto- 
gether inexplicable to the popular 
party all over the world; but it is 
not only perfectly intelligible on the 
principles which the Conservatives 
support, but a necessary corollary 
from them. The freedom of the Press 
does not exist in England, ia spite of 
its aristocratic institutions, but in 
consequence of those institutions. It 
is the weight of the peerage and the 
landed classes which forms the bar- 
rier against the tyranny of the Exe- 
cutive, not less than the madness of 
the people. If democratic principles 
obtain a Jasting ascendency in this 
country, and the aristocratic ioflu- 
ence is in consequence destroyed, we 
may rely upon it the liberty of the 
press will be “ brutalized and slain,” 
as, by their own admission, it has 
been by the revolutionary rézime on 
the other side of the water. Is this 
change approaching in this country ? 
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We recollect Lord Durham, and the 
Whig prosecutions of the Press, and 
lament to observe the uviformity in 
the effects produced by revolutionary 
movements, under every variety of 
national character and political cir- 
cumstances. 

“The Court of Charles X.,” con- 
tinues M. Sarrans, “ according to the 
statement of the Liberal party in 
France, was continually the theatre 
of denunciations against innovators, 
alarms spread, at a great expense, by 


‘the ministerial journals, gloomy pre- 


dictions, and all the other arts of 
despotic power. Certainly it was 
so; but can any one deny that the 
monarchy of July has revived and 
improved upon that deplorable sys- 
tem, revealed in all its hideous fea- 
tures by public acts which can no 
longer be mistaken? The incessant 
denunciations against the patriots of 
July, the alarms published in the 
hired journals, the libels daily spread 
in the streéts, the diffusion of sinis- 
ter predictions, constitute the chief 
lever by which, for more than three 
years, the government has succeeded 
in sowing apprehension in the pub- 
lic mind, and displacing all the inte- 
rests of the Revolution. This is not 
a vague reproach. A host of ficti- 
tious conspiracies, of heads vainly 
demanded from the courts of justice, 
prove that at no former period was 
opinion more systematically assailed. 

“The people have run the most 
terrible risks in order to efface for 
ever the vestiges and hypocrisy of 
the restoration. Well! what has 
that people gained in return for 80 
many efforts and such heroic sacri- 
fices? Not an abuse, a cruelty, an 
injustice existed under the Bour- 
bons, which has not re-appeared with 
tenfold force under the monarchy of 
July. Ya the first rank of the re- 
proaches which were addressed 
to the government of the restora- 
tion, were one or two acts of bruta- 
lity against writers condemned for 
political delinquencies. In what re- 
spect is the government which suc- 
ceeded it distinguished, except by the 
increased number of its victims, and 
the insolence with which they boast 
of their despotism, and the success 
with which they cau make a sport of 
revolutions ? 

“ The raucour of favourites has 
now degenerated into open hostility 
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sonst every species of freedom. 
e heroes who fought the battle of 
the revolution are the subjects of 
incessant ridicule and sarcasm to a 
eneration of valets and courtiers. 
The Tuileries have become the pa- 
trimony of pride and ridicule. There 
an aristocracy of bankers, advocates, 
and professors, an aristocracy desti- 
tute of nobility either of thought or 
descent, holds incessantly to a king 
without Majesty the same language 
which the old aristocracy held to the 
elder branch of the House of Bour- 
bon. Do they think that liveries, 
insolence, and pride are less unsup- 
ortable in the antechambers of 
ouis Philippe, than in those of 
Charles X. ?”—Pp. 75, 76. 
The courtier insolence and go- 
vernment oppression here so ener- 
eWically described, are ascribed 
by M. Sarrans, and all the revolu- 
tionary party of France, to the hold 
which Louis Philippe and the Doc- 
trinaires got of the Government 
after the Triumph of the Barri- 
cades, and the art with which, by 
the perpetual diffusion of false or 
exaggerated alarms, they have suc- 
ceeded in retaining in their service 
the armed force and the influential 
part of the nation. In this observa- 
tion, he, as well as his whole party, 
are blinded by the intensity of their 
indignation at the present Govern- 
ment of France. There can be no 
doubt that Louis Philippe is sup- 
ported by the shopkeepers, bankers, 
and monied classes throughout the 
kingdom ; and though he has been 
obliged to dissolve the National 
Guard in thirty-four of the eighty 
Departments of France; yet it is 
clear, that he is cordially obeyed by 
pa majority of that of the ca- 
ital and the principal towns in the 
ingdom. It is ridiculous to pretend 
that the alarms by which this general 
support of the monied classes has 
been obtained are fictitious or chi- 
merical, when above a dozen se- 
rious revolts have taken place since 
Charles X. was dethroned, and the 
last was extinguished only after 
eight days hard fighting at Lyons, 
and the slaughter of above 6000 
men. It is evident that the property 
of France is really threatened by an 
anarchical faction ; and that nothing 
but a general rally of all the respect- 
able classes round the Government, 
whatever it may be, can avert a 
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frightful catastrophe. It is the sense, 
the general sense of this danger, 
which constitutes the strength of 
the present Government of France ; 
and it is precisely on that founda- 
tion, that the despotic authority, 
which invariably succeeds revolu- 
tionary convulsions, has in every age 
been founded. 

“ Who could have ventured to as- 
sert three years ago,” says Sarrans, 
“ that the army, the civil administra- 
tion, the budgets, the pvlice, the 
tribune, and the press, stifled or sa- 
laried, would not suffice for the de- 
fence of the monarchy? Yet that is 
the doctrine constantly avowed and 
acted upon by the present govern- 
ment. Already the liberty of the 
press is placed in one of its most 
important franchises underthe direct 
control of the police ; while the law 
against associations deprives indi- 
vidual liberty of any sort of guaran- 
tee, since it is sufficient to subject 
every one to arbitrary arrest and de- 
tention, that government suspects 
him of belonging to any association 
of what character soever it may be. 
The new government has presented 
to the servile chambers who have 
passed them, acts of the Haute Police, 
measures dictated by rage and pas- 
sion, subversive not merely of the li- 
berties acquired by the first Revolu- 
tion, but even of those guaranteed by 
the charter of 1814. And all this is 
done in a period of profound peace ; 
when France, according to the mi- 
nisterial accounts, is teeming with 
plenty, and overflowing with indus- 
try; when the taxes are regularly 
paid, the altars respected, the army 
faithful, the national guard loyal; 
and yet France is bound with fetters 
as if the air was charged with plots, 
and ready to rain daggers on our 
heads.” —Pp. 235—237. 

That France, notwithstanding the 
ardent passion for freedom, with 
which a large portion of its inhabi- 
tants are animated, should have 
fallen under this degrading yoke, 
will not appear extraordinary, when 
the following statement of the sub- 
division of landed property in that 
country, since the Revolution, is 
considered. It is taken from the 
“ Deux Ans de Regne de Louis Phi- 
lippe,” the title of which is prefixed 
to, this article, and recently publish- 
ed from official sources by the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries. 
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“ Erroneous politicians,” says this 
author, “ have attempted to reduce 
the landed proprietors of the nation 
to so small a number, two millions at 
the utmost, that it is of importance to 
shew how widely their calculation 
is at variance with the truth, and 
that the class of proprietors forms 
in truth the great majority of the 
nation. 

“ If we recur to an official docu- 
ment we shall find, that in the Re- 
port presented to the Minister of 
Finance in 1817, by the Royal Com- 
mission for investigating the Ca- 
dastre (general valuation of the king- 
dom), it is stated that there were at 
that period 2,278,000 separate pro- 
perties enrolled in 460 cantons of 
the kingdom only. New returns 
made in 1833 have established, that 
the number of properties over the 


-whole kingdom, which was only 


10,083,751 in 1816, and 10,296, 693 in 


1826, had risen in 1833 to 10,814,779; 


which would imply the existence of 
at least TEN MILLIONS of proprietors. 

“ Possibly, however, the Cadastre 
may involve several properties, se- 
parately valued, which are in reality 
vested in one proprietor; but a 
sufficient allowance te all appearance 
would be made for this, if the num- 
ber of proprietors is taken at eight 
millions instead of ten. Call it even 
six millions; this, at an average of 
four to a family, would bring up the 
proprietors of France and their fa- 
milies to twenty-four millions; in 
other words, to three-fourths of the 
whole inhabitants.”"—Deux Ans de 
Regne, 271. 

Now here is a result of revolution 
enough to make the boldest innova- 
tor hold his breath, and amply suffi- 
cient to account for the present and 
apparently interminable prostration 
of the liberties of France. Ten 
millions of landed proprietors! It 
appears from the Jatest statistical 


accounts that the value of the pre- . 


sent landed property of France is 
L.66,000,000 yearly ;* this would 
make the revenue of each landed 
proprietor at an orem just six 
guineas a-year! Some idea may be 
formed of the excessive division of 
Janded property in the kingdom, and 
the great rarity of considerable for- 


tunes from this single circumstance. 
In point of fact, the Duke of Gaeta, 
the learned and able finance Minis- 
ter of Napoleon, states, in the valu- 
able tables annexed to his very cu- 
rious Memoirs, that the number of 
proprietors in France during the 
Empire, taxed at L.40 yearly, and 
upwards, was only 17,745, and 
those at L.20 and upwards only 
58,518, while no less than 7,897,110 
were taxed at the rate of L.2 each. 
The land tax of France was then, 
and is now, about twenty per cent at 
an average; it results therefore from 
these official returns, that in 1815 
there were, in the whole kingdom, 
only seventeen thousand persons 
holding property to the amount of 
L.200 a-year, while nearly eight 
millions had property to the amount 
of eight pounds a-year each.t 

It is utterly impossible that a re 
presentative constitutional monarchy 
can exist in such a country. The 
elements out of which it is to be 
composed are awanting. Who is to 
take the lead in such a crowd of cul- 
tivators, all labouring with their own 
hands, and worn down by daily and 
incessant toil ? Wherein do the culti- 
vators of such a country, each paying 
20 or 25 per cent of their produce to 
Government, differ from the Ryots 
of Hindostan, or the boors of Russia? 
In intelligence, they are noways su- 
perior ; in habits, circumstances, and 
situation, they are inferior; for their 
labour is as great, their surplus pro- 
duce is not greater, and they want 
the maintenance in sickness and old 
age, which, iu the eastern dynasties, 
constitutes at once the ground and 
compensation for servitude. 

How then is a country, thus vio- 
lently bereft of its landed proprie- 
tors, and all its natural aristocracy, 
to find the elements of stable govern- 
ment? We shall give the answer in 
the words of M. Sarrans, begging our 
readers to recollect, that, forty-five 
years ago, Mr Burke prophesied that 
“‘ France in the end would fall into 
the government of a cabal of bank- 
ers, attorneys, and lawyers ; and that 
in this Serbinian Bog all the glories 
of the monarchy would be swal- 
lowed up.” 

“ The essential thing,” says our 





* Dupin, Force Com, ii., 266. 


t Duc de Gaeta, il., 527, 
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author, “‘ for a new dynasty which 
is desirous to engraft itself on old 
principles, is to raise up out of the 
classes rendered uniform by the 
Revolution of July a burgage aristo- 
cracy, which, elevating itself by de- 
grees between the throne and the 

eople, may gradually cause the 
first to forget its origin, and compel 
the latter to abandon the priaciple 
of its sovereignty. It is towards 
that end that the House of Orleans 
marches with swift and steady steps. 
To replace the scutcheons of the 
nobility by the privileges of the 
custom-house or of monopoly; to 
substitute for the feudal supremacy 
of land the ascendant of monied 
opulence; to exchange exemption 
from taxation for arbitrary difference 
in its distribution ; to extinguish the 
pride of historic descent by the 
shameful cupidity for gain; to ga- 
ther round its throne all that is dis- 
tinguished in finance, the exchange, 
or the usurer’s desks; to blend this 
degrading aristocracy with the re- 
mains of the civil and military em- 
ployées who have grown up under 
the fluctuating governments of the 
last forty years; and to mix up with 
that worn-out political aristocracy 
the urban notables which have risen 
to power since the Revolution of the 
Barricades—such has been its con- 
stant policy. Abolition of the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty; con- 
tempt for the classes who brought 
about the Revolution of July; a 
total oblivion of the rights of the 
nation, are ever foremost in its 
thoughts. In fine, the dynasty of 
July has made no difficulty in sepa- 
rating itself from a party, which, 
- Since the massacres of the Conven- 
tion, has no longer a root left in 
France; but it has done so on the 
condition of introducing into that 
worn-out trunk an aristocracy of 
generals, bankers, and advocates; 
of professors and prefects; an oli« 
garchy of fortune, which, though 
destitute of the lustre of descent, 
has not contrived the less to appro- 
priate to itself all the advantages of 
the social union.” —II. 228, 229. 

It may easily be conceived, that a 
government framed on such princi- 
ples can have no very cordial affec- 
tion for the institution of the Na- 
‘ onal Guard. Accordingly, it is 
admitted in the “Deux Ans de 
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Regne” by the Ministers of Louis 
Philippe, that this institution is in- 
consistent with the principles of the 
monarchy of July. 

“ There is not one link in com- 
mon,” says this author, “ between a 
republic and a_ constitutional mo« 
narchy. 

“ Republican institutions can ne- 
ver coalesce with a constitutional 
throne. If republican institutions 
surround a throne, the sound must 
prevail over the thing signified. 

“ One of the most powerful insti- 
tutions for the support of a monarchy 
is the National Guard. To wish for 
still more democratic institutions, is 
to wish to change the essence of the 
Government of July, which is mo- 
narchical. From such changes must 
result inevitably either a dictator- 
ship, as on the accession of Napoleon 
in 1799, or the dissolution of all au- 
thority, as on the overthrow of Louis 
on the 10th August.”—Deux Ans, 
p- 317. 

Indeed, so much disposed is the 
Government of Louis Philippe now 
to disavow its origin, that it depre- 
cates every species of popular move- 
ment, and classes with the worst ex- 
cesses of the populace in this way 
that very urban insurrection which 
placed itself on the throne! 

“ The lower classes,” says the or- 
gan of Louis Philippe, “ are capable 
of achieving but little good, but infi- 
nite evil. At Athens we behold 
them banishing Aristides the Just; 
condemning Socrates to drink hem- 
lock, and shortly raising altars to his 
memory ; building a palace to Man- 
lius on the capitol, and condemning 
him to be cast from the Tarpeian 
rock; weeping Germanicus, and 
throwing crowns to Nero who had 
burned Rome; exclaiming alter- 
nately, ‘Long live the League,’ ‘Long 
live the Guises,’ ‘ Long live Henry 
IV. ;’ combating Leuis XIV. in the 
days of the Fronde, and bowing the 
neck beneath that great king; bear- 
ing Marat to the Pantheon, and cast- 
ing his body into a eewer ; murder- 
ing the king in 1793, amidst cries of 
Vive la République, and raising 
shouts of Vive l’ Empereur in 1805; 
overturning his statue in 1814, a- 
midst cries of Vive le Roi; erecting 
the Barricades in 1830, and again 
raising them in June, 1832. 

“ Strange blindness in those to 
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whom the past will never teach 


wisdom! To pretend to raise with 
jinpunity the masses of mankind, 
aod direct at pleasure their move- 
ments! Thus the Girondists, wha 
brought about the catastrophe of 
August 10, never dreamt of the re- 
volt of 3ist May, which consigned 
themselves to the scaffold; and the 
Dantonists, who did al] the mischief 
on these occasions, never believed 
Robespierre would arise.”—IL 254, 
255. 

Such is the picture which the 
authors of, and gainers by, the revolt 
of the Three Glorious Days now 
draw of its effects; and such the 
Jesson which that great instance of 
democratic triumph teaches as to its 
ultimate effect upon the liberties of 
mankind. And if M. Sarrans spoke 
in such strong and emphatic terms 
on the subject, in January, 1834, when 
his work was published, what would 
he say now, when the ruinous effects 
of the change have been still farther 
developed; when a great conspiracy 
has spread over all France, which led 
to a second dreadful revolt at Lyons, 
extinguished only after eight days’ 
desperate fighting in the streets of 
that city, and the slaughter of 6000 
men? The magnitude of the discon- 
tent excited in France by the mea- 
sures of the ruling dynasty, may be 
judged of by the extent of the ramifi- 
cations of that conspiracy, spreading, 
according to the statement of the 
French Government, over all the 
principal towns of the kingdom, and 
embracing all the discontented and 
ardent spirits of its vast population. 
The measure of the forces at the 
command of Government, may be 
estimated by the complete over- 
throw of that conspiracy; and the 
bloody revenge taken on its authors 
at Lyons, Paris, and St Etienne, 
where the principal explosions took 
place. The force of the insurrection 
was ten times greater than that of 
the Parisian revolt, which overturned 
Charles X.; it greatly exceeded that 
of the Parisians in the great insur- 
rection at the cloister of St Merri, 
in June, 1832, extinguished only, as 
Sarrans tells us, by a greater mili- 
tary force than that which conquered 
Austria or Prussia at Austerlitz and 
Jena. But though the insurgent 
force is thus formidable, the pray | 
power has been augmented in a sti] 
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greater proportion. Marsbal Soult 
and his bayonets are not so easily 
shaken off as Prince Polignac and 
his priests ; the despotic revolution< 
ary dynasty now installed in power, 
is a very different Government from 
the mild and constitutional rule of 
Charles X. Bred in public tumultse— 
borne forward to power amidst the 
conflicts of democracy—it has learn- 
ed how to coerce the fervour from 
which it sprung—it knows how to 
deal with the transports so long ex- 
cited in its own favour. Disregard- 
ing all constitutional restraints, 
careless of the clamours of the press, 
disdaining all appeals to reason, deaf 
to all considerations of humanity, it 
drives straightforward to the single 
object of suppressing the insurrec- 
tions of the people. Ten, fifty, an 
hundred defeats in prosecutions 
against the press, are to it as nothing; 
it returns with unflinching perseve- 
rance to the charge, and wears out 
the republican journals in the end, 
by the expense, the anxiety, and 
vexation consequent even on hun- 
dreds of victories over the power of 
Government. Heedless of the charge 
of inconsistency, it warrants the ine 
cessant violation of individual liber- 
ty; arrests every night numbers of 
suspected or unsuspected persons in 
every town of France ; strikes terrer 
universally, by the general insecurity 
of personal freedom ; loads its jails 
with a multitude of victims; and 
when no more room is to be found 
in the capacious prisons of the capi- 
tal, sends them down by hundreds to 
the Gothic towers and sea-girt walls 
of St Michael. Indifferent to the ef- 
fusion of blood, it pursues with in- 
flexible perseverance its relentless 
career. Supporting itself on the 
armed force of the military, it crushes 
with a grasp of iron all the efforts of 
the people for a modification of its 
rule; answers their eries for bread 
by discharges of grape-shot; and 
drowns their cheers for freedom by 
the thunder of its artillery and the 
clattering hoofs of its cuirassiers. 
Such is the Government which 
France has now substituted, of its 
own free will, without foreign com- 
pulsion, for the constitutional sway 
of a lenient and benevolent race of 
monarchs; and however much the 
philanthropist may regret its conti- 
nuanee, the statesman must admit 
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when we received the following no- 
tice of them from our valued cor- 
respondent in Paris, and we gladly - 
stop our own remarks, to give place 
for his observations. 


its justice, and discern, in its seve- 
rity, the bitter but not undeserved 
retribution of the sinus and the suf- 
fering of the Revolution. 
. The means by which this retribu- 
tion, under the superintending rule 
of Providence, has been brought 
about; the principles which now 
support, and are daily adding to the 
strength of this revolutionary ty- 
ranny, are so evident, that they can- 
not fail to strike even the most su- 
perficial observer. The democratic 
passions, the wild schemes, the 
anarchical desires, excited in France 
by the removal of all restraint, save 
that of force, on the extravagance of 
human passion, by the successful 
issue of the first Revolution, have 
rendered the existence of a constitu- 
tional Government, or of any degree 
of public freedom, out of the ques- 
tion. The terror of the Allies alone 
upheld the fabric of a tempered 
mouarchy for fifteen years after the 
battle of Waterloo; when it subsi- 
ded, and anarchical ideas resumed 
their ascendency, with the rise of a 
new generation the constitutional 
throne was overturned, and the wild 
passions of the Revolution again rose 
into action. Out of their strife, as 
out of the combat of wild beasts, 
has arisen the stern rule of the 
strongest ; a power which openly 
disdains all restraint on its autho. 
rity, and crushes the opponent fac- 
tions by the rude arm of military 
force. This rule is now settled, and 
FOR EVER settled over France; Mi- 
rabeau declared, in 1789, that the Na- 
tional Assembly would never yield 
to the empire of bayonets ; but forty- 
five years of struggles have irreyo- 
cably fixed it upun their descend- 
ants. . The recent elections—the 
great majority which the Ministerial 
‘candidates have generally obtained, 
in spite of the severity of the Go- 
vernment, prove that this feelin 
has become general in the influentia. 
classes ; that the dread of spoliation 
has struck deep and universally into 
the holders of property ; and that all 
men who have any thing to lose, now 
feel that military despotism isthe only 
remaining barrier left between them 
and anarchical ruin. Such is the ter- 
mination of democratic ascendency 
in the first of European monarchies. 
We had proceeded thus far in our 
review of these interesting works, 





We take up this work—the pro- 
duction of an author who has be- 
come justly celebrated, by several 
most able political publications since 
the Revolution—to review it; but 
not in the controversial spirit in 
which it is written. It signifies little to 
us whether Monsieur Sarrans is right, 
or the work which he undertakes to 
confute, the “ Deux Ans de Regne,” 
emanating from the Philippist go- 
vernment. In our view, of course, 
they are both wrong; and we would 
not give the toss up of a straw to 
decide the balance of rightand wrong 
between them. Our object is dit- 
ferent. We wish to shew the real 
motives and aims of the Revolution 
—to shew the passion that was then, 
and is now, working in the heart of 
France ; how the objects of the ge- 
nuine Revolutionists were defeated 
in a moment of surprise and terror, 
by a base and pedantic cdverie ; the 
long conspiracies of this cdterie, 
which snatched the victory from the 
people, and gave away their sove- 
reignty to Philippe of Orleans; and 
to furnish some new and important 
documents, and instructive scenes— 
all of which the volumes before us 
afford an opportunity of doing. 

The first thing that strikes. us, in- 
deed must strike every one, is the 
inconsistency, the contradiction of 
character, between the cause of the 
last Revolution and its result. It is, 
in the first place, a mistake to be- 
lieve that the cause of this Revo- 
lution is to be found in the Ordi- 
nances. They caused it not—they 
only accelerated it. The long-hoard- 
ed combustibles were only ignited, 
and exploded. The cause of the 
second Revolution is to be found in 
the first. The French continually 
recur to that epoch, and so must we, 
to understand what they would be 
about. France, in fact, had never 
been cured of her Republican pas- 
sions and Utopian views. Reason 
and experience had been alike un- 
able to disenchant her. The crimes 
and horrors of the first Revolution 
nothing. The experiment 


ad mangué—that was all; but the 
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conviction remained, steadyandroot- 
ed, that it must and ought to be re- 
newed. It has ever been her cus- 
tom, accordingly, the moment she 
felt the least interval of freedom, to 
return with a kind of alacrity of in- 
stinct to that cherished epoch. No- 
thing could suppress this perverted 
bent. Not all the down-trampling 
power of Napoleon—not all the daz- 
zling spells of his glory, could tread 
the spark of hope out of her heart, 
or dim its burning lustre. The down- 
fall of that great autocrat would have 
beenamatterof rejoicing—would not 
have caused evena passing regret, had 
she been permitted to return unmo- 
lested to the wild work of disorgani- 
zing—to her ancient orgies—in order 
to create something—she knew not 
what—which might respond to the 
throbbing passiuns that filled her 
veins. As to a rational practical li- 
berty, it is evident she did not, and 
does not mean that, for she has had 
it in her power scores of times to 
secure it by mere modifications and 
ameliorations, and she has always 
disdained to do so; all the real liberty 
she bas ever enjoyed has been given 
to her in spite of herself by foreign- 
ers. But such liberty as is really at- 
tainable appears to her weak and beg- 
garly. She contemns details, every 
thing partial and gradual, and will 
grasp at some /ranscendental whole. 
This delusion, this singular decepiio 
visus, which has its base, we believe, 
in an infidel deduction, viz., that it is 
given to man to CREATE, is the mental 
disease inherited from the first Re- 
volution. It was this old revolution- 
ary virus which attempted to break 
out in 1830, and which had been fer- 
menting and curdling in the blood 
during the whole Restoration. It 
was checked—we shall see how—but 
it still works; and like as a vase is 
broken by a swelling poisonous |i- 
quid confined within it, so will the 
present, and every other Govern- 
ment that may exist in France, fly to 
pieces—into shivers—by the mighty 
fermentations of this imprisoned spi- 
rit. Doubtless, the Bourbons, the 
Emigration, and the Foreign Inter- 
vention, which imposed them on 
France, were odious to her; but 
these were not the radical grievances, 
for they included even the epoch of 
Napoleon. No,no. All Frenchmen 
revert to the first Revolution as to 
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the fountain ‘of their country’s re- 
generation. They are not ashamed 
of it; they glory in it; they would 
rather blot out any other page in 
their history than that. Both in their 
conversations and publications, (with 
the single exception of the Bourbon- 
ists or the Emigration,) Frenchmen 
speak and write. of their first Revo- 
lution with admiration and affection. 
Some may, in passing, deplore its 
excesses, but its principles have all 
their sympathy and approbation. 
They speak of it as a father would 
speak of a wild son, making light of 
his libertinism, but extolling to the 
stars his genius and courage, and the 
grand impulses of powerand of virtue 
which burried him through his erra- 
tic course. It is the expression of 
this sentiment that would have taken 
place as the result of the Three Days, 
if a céferie of political pedants, pre- 
viously prepared by long conspiracy, 
had not stepped in, in the sudden 
moment of surprise, and shewed the 
astonished nation that it had been 
contending, not for liberty and France, 
but for the Charte and Philippe of 
Orleans ; both of which, if not de- 
cidedly odious, were at Jeast of very 
equivocal and suspicious signifi- 
cance. That this legerdemain trick 
was put in practice, Mons. Sarrans 
makes abundantly evident. 

lu order to shew this, it is only 
necessary to cite a few paragraphs 
issued from the Hotel de Ville du- 
ring the Three Days. The first dated 
the 30th, and has the following 
words—“ France 1s FREE :—she 
accords to the Provisional Govern- 
ment merely the right of consulting 
her. Till she has expressed her will 
by new elections, let the following 
principles be respected :—No morE 
Roya.ty :—a mediate or immediate 
convocation of ad citizens for the 
election of deputies: * * No more 
State Rexicion.” This placard was 
printed, and stuck up all over Paris, 
with the formal consent of the Mu- 
nicipal Commission. By it we may 
see, that the Revolutionists, decided 
as they were, we believe, to avoid, 
if possible, the excesses of the first 
Revolution, were firmly determined, 
even in the terrible moment of dis- 
organization, to proclaim and act 
upon its principles, and to revolu- 
tionize radically and fundamentally. 
Eyery placard issued by the popular 
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Revolutionists is of the same tenor; 
and we regret that our space will 
not permit us to cite them, for their 
almost every paragraph contains a 
principle unequivocally republican. 
But what we would wish principally 
here to point out, is, that not one of 
them—and they were the earliest— 
speak of the Charte. It is evident, 
indeed, that it was not of the Charte 
that they thought or cared about; 
and we feel quite sure, that their 
own national “ rights of man” was 
much more in the hearts of the peo- 
ple than a charte—the gift of foreign- 
ers, and therefore anti-national and 
odious. But the Orleans faction 
now stepped in. They consisted of 
nearly all the 221 refractory mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, 
(why they had been refractory was 
now revealed,) and had at the mo- 
ment a good deal of popularity 
from their opposition (the motive of 
which also came to light) to the Go- 
vernment of Charles X. It was they 
who set on foot the cry of Vive la 
Charte, which, however, never ex- 
tended to the streets; and for No 
more Royarty substituted No more 
Bourson; almost simultaneously 
Philippe of Orleans was invited, 
simply to take upon himself the lieu- 
tevancy of the kiugdom. These acts, 
however, did not escape the ani-+ 
madversion of the popular party. 
Several placards were issued from 
their reunions, which were their au- 
thorities, condemning strovgly the 
designation of any chief, calling for 
new elections, and fur the appoint 
ment of Lafayette to the presidency 
of the Provisional Government. Thus 
we see the Orleanists, even from the 
commencement, formed a distinct 
party from the genuine revolution- 
ists. But what is chiefly remarkable, 
is the vagueness of the declarations of 
this faction. Having caught up the 
werd charte, as a convenient shield, 
they and their purposes are com- 
pletely masked bebind it. Not a 
single principle of liberty, not a 
single right or privilege, do they 
ciaim for, or guarantee to the nation, 
or any of its interests; though, by 
doing this in numerous particulars 
(we will only mention one, the grant 
of an habeas corpus act), they might 
have secured real practical, not re- 
volutionary, liberty to France, and 
proved themselves to be real pa- 


triots. The charte, which was their 
grand all in all, gave the nation no» 
thing it had not before; and they 
took care, as the event bas proved, 
that its provisions should be as inse- 
cure and indefinite as ever. To hide, 
however, the vague generality of 
their professions, they were liberal 
in ignoble vociferations against the 
fallen dynasty, and in their lying 
laudations of the Duke of Orleans, 
By these declamations, which bound 
them to nothing, they conceived they 
might safely intimate (not express- 
ing it) their detestation of the prin- 
ciples of the Restoration, and esta- 
blish an emblem of their devotion to 
those of the first Revolution, repre- 
sented, it might be imagined, in the 
son of Egalité. Many were deceived, 
especially by this last maneuvre, 
owing to which it was that Louis 
Philippe escaped being involved in 
the exclusion of the Bourbons; for 
the public lie, given out by public 
authority, that he was not a Bourbon 
but a Valois, was detected and ex- 
posed immediately. Now, does not 
this studious refuge-taking in gene. 
ralities, this careful avoidance of all 
specific grants or pledges to the na- 
tional interests, these jesuitical dou- 
ble-sense professions, particularly 
when coupled with the comment of 
subsequent events, prove a total 
want of honest conviction, at least, 
in the Orleans faction, and that the 
Revolution, in so far as they were 
concerned, originated and resulted 
in private conspiracy, and contem- 
plated not—as it did not operate— 
any change of system, but only a 
chauge of dynasty? But even so; had 
Louis Philippe been called to the 
throne by the convoked authorities 
of the nation, after public delibera- 
tion, as happened to William III. at 
our Revolution, we should have 
deemed his title good. Public order 
might have been maintained during 
the deliberations by a provisional go- 
vernment, with Lafayette at its head, 
much more effectually than it was 
done during the first six months of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, and that time 
would have sufficed. But every thing 
like a national appeal (which might 
have been in our minds very different 
from an appeal to the rabble) was 
shunned jike a pestilence by those 
very men who were at that moment 
proclaiming the sovereignty of the very 
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populace. Now, one of two things, it 
is plain, existed : either the people 
were fit to be intrusted with power, 
or they were not. If fit, the case had 
occurred in which power immediate- 
Jy and unequivocally devolved on 
them; why, then, was not the exer- 
cise of it—which, if ever, must then 
have been legitimate—committed to 
them? But if not, what hypocritical 
slaves, what base, unprincipled liars, 
must those have been, who were at 
the very moment flattering the gross 
and pitiable ignorance of the people, 
by declaring their sovereignty whilst 
they were juggling them out of the 
exercise of it! We delight, we con- 
fess, in placing these wicked gam- 
blers in the ignorant passions of the 
multitude, between the horns of a 
dilemma, Here there can be no 
shuffling, no getting out of the scrape. 
Their proud wordshave been brought 
to the test, and have stamped FALSE- 
Hoop on their own brows. Never 
was the high-sounding, all-promising 
philosophy of modern jiberalism 
proved so completely to be a sham 
and a cheat, But, perhaps, such 
words as sovereignty of the people, Sc. 
are not to be understood so literally; 
they may have a double meaning ; 
one for the initiated, and the other 
for the populace, whose passions are 
to be exploité. Truly we believe so 
—and our mingled abhorrence and 
contempt is ineffable!! Certainly this 
double meaning was fully illustrated, 
its literal signification was made 
manifest, in the result of the Three 
Days; the people were flattered and 
they were cozened. Louis Philippe 
was imposed upon the nation, was 
juggled into the throne, without the 
will or consent of any party but that 
of the conspiracy, of which he him- 
self was the head. There let him 
remain. We have no wish that the 
means by which he acquired power 
should render it insecure; but we 
must nevertheless furnish a few de- 
tails, which Mons. Sarrans has given 
us of this conspiracy, and of the hy- 
pocritical, deeply-disguised conduct 
of its head, during the fifteen years 
of the Restoration. 

It is not generally known, we be- 
lieve, to what a great extent the pre- 
sent King of the French was per- 
sonally under obligation to the dy- 
nasty whose throne he occupies. 
Be it known, then, that the immense 
Orleans property which Napoleon 
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had rescued from national confisca« 
tion reverted, on the Restoration, to 
the crown; that the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, on his return to France, had 
no right or title to it whatever; and 
that his early Jacobinism and active 
Ss in the revolution which 

ad brought Louis XVI. to the scaf- 
fold, to say nothing of his father’s 
immediate agency in that act of 
atrocious wickedness, made the res- 
titution of it an act of magnanimity, 
which he himself seems not to have 
expected. Louis XVIIL, however, 
did not wait to be solicited, but at 
once freely conferred it on him as 
an appanage. Monsieur Sarrans dee 
scribes the expression of gratitude 
of the Duke, and of the warmth of 
his devotion at this unexampled act 
of munificence, to have been proe 
fuse, and Monsieur de Sarrans’ 
sources of information are unquese 
tionable. Again, Charles X. turns 
this appanage into personal proper 
ty to the Duke and to his heirs-male 
for ever, although he was obliged 
to overcome the opposition of the 
Chambers, and to make the carrying 
of this point a matter, as he express- 
ed it to them, of personal interest to 
himself. Again, the Duke of Or- 
leans had long desired most ardent 
ly to change his title of serene high- 
ness into royal highness. This Louis 
XVIIL. had always refused; but 
Charles granted it to him. Nothing, 
he thought, was too much to repay 
the devotion and affection of his 
cousin of Orleans; and, indeed, 
from the warmth of his expressions 
of homage and —- it was 
hardly possible to doubt of the reali- 
ty of these sentiments. “ You should 
have seen,” says the author of the 
history of the Restoration, “hisserene 
highness, at a royal banquet, put 
his hand to his heart at every toast 
to the King, to Madame, to the Dukes 
of Angouléme and Berri; many 
times during the dinner he would 
cry out Vive le Roi, as if overcome 
by a sentiment which could not wait 
for the moment of etiquette to ex- 
press itseif.” Indeed these mani- 
festations of the warmest loyalty 
were so frequent and profound, that 
they seem to have lulled the royal 
family, in spite of some circumstan- 
ces which ought to have excited 
more than suspicion, into the most 
entire confidence on their affection- 
ate cousin, which continued up to 
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the last moment. 
how this affectionate cousin was se- 


Now let us see 


riously engaged. His house, his 
palace, the gift of his King, was the 
rendezvous of all the discontented 
of all the opponents of the govern- 
ment. Under the pretext and mask of 
a love of literature and the arts, he 
collected about him all who hated 
and. meditated day and night the 
overthrow of his royal benefactors. 
Nay, more than this, he heard them 
quietly with acquiescence, with ap- 
probation, with encouragement, dis- 
cuss the bringing about ofa Revolu- 
tion, similar to that of the Expulsion 
of James II. from England, in which 
he himself was to enact the part of 
William Ill. Now if there was no- 
thing but this fact, undeniable and 
undenied by all parties, against 
Philippe of Orleans, it would stamp 
him as the most traitorous hypocrite 
that ever lived. Overwhelmed with 
benefits by his sovereign, and flatter- 
ing and fawning upon him with all 
the affected sensibility of gratitude 
and devotion, he is at the same time 
giving ear to, and smiling upon, pro- 
jects which are to overthrow his go- 
vernment, and raise himself to his 
throne. How mean, cowardly, and 
treacherous! We lose sight of the 
greatness of the object of ambition, in 
amazement at the littleness and dir- 
tiness of the animal who is wrig- 
gling towards it. If this man has 
on his head the crown of a King, 
he has in his carcass the soul of a 
Judas! But let us hear Mons. Sar- 
rans: “From that time,” says he, 
(this was immediately after the se- 
cond restoration,) “ Louis Philippe 
became the centre, around which 
the new school of the Revolution of 
1688 converged ; all the historical 
analogies which approached this pe- 
riod were examined and compared 
in the presence of his Serene High- 
ness, who complacently listened to 
the mere y of the politicians who 
surrounded him. Be it understood, 
though, that the cousin of Louis 
XVIII. merely mingled his wishes 
with the wishes of his friends in the 
general interest,’ “ Then,” says 
Mons. Capefigue, “ history, poetry, 
every thing, was made to bear upon 
the Revolution of 1688. This Eng- 
lish idea was thoroughly ousienset 


The doctrinaires cherished it as if it 
were to introduce order after a tem- 
. pest, as a question of political philo- 
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sophy solved by an event; and the 
Duke of Orleans, without shackling 
himself with any engagement, well 
at the Court, well with the opposi- 
tion, favoured all which touched up- 
on this idea, which he cherished as 
the hope of a crown. If the elder 
branch forgot a man of letters, a po- 
pular artist, or a poet, a dedication 
was got up, a picture was bought; it 
ornamented the gallery of the Palais 
Royale ; compromised not, and gain- 
ed popularity. But did his Serene 
Highness go to Court? There it 
was nvthing but expressions of devo- 
tion, for every one flattering words, 
condescension, hopes.” In fact, even 
before the second restoration, on the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, the 
conduct of the Duke of Orleans had 
been more than equivocal. He on 
that occasion accompanied the Duke 
d’ Artois to Lyons, to oppose the pro- 
gress of Bonaparte, and an expres- 
sion of his letter to the Duke de 
Freirne, in committing to him the 
superior command of the depart- 
ments of the north, has been cited 
as justly suspicious: “ Je me fie,” 
says he, “ a ce que vétre patriotisme si 
pur pourra vous suggerer de mieux 
pour les interéts et 'honneur de la 
France.” When in London, at this 
crisis, it was noticed, that the Morn- 
ing Chronicle vaunted of his never 
having served against France, and set 
him up in comparison with the elder 
branch of his family. But the most 
suspicious circumstance of his con- 
duct at this period was the two me- 
moirs he addressed to the Congress 
of Vienna, explaining the causes 
which led to the overthrow of the 
house of Bourbon in 1789 and 1814. 
In fact his whole conduct, and that 
of his partisans, seemed to contain 
so much arzviére pensée, that the 
Duke of Wellington summoned him 
categorically toexplain hisintentions. 

On the return, however, of Louis 
XVIII. to Paris, that sagacious but 
indulgent monarch received his ex- 
cuses and asseverations of loyalty 
with a mild rebuke. “ Mon cousin,” 
said he, “* vous étes le plus rapproché 
des trone apres Berri ; vous avez plus 
de chances par le droit que par Pusur- 
pation ; je crois ainsi autant a votre 
bon esprit qu’a vétre bon caur ; et je 
suis tranguille.’ But the birth of 
the Duc de Bordeaux cut him off 
from this chance. When it was an- 
nounced to him by Madame de Gon- 
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taut, he broke out into such a pa- 
roxysm of rage against that lady, 
that she burst into tears, exclaiming, 
“ C'est horrible! Venez done Mons. le 
Mareschal (to Marshal Suchet), et re- 
pondez au Duc d’ Orleans.” But in 
spite of this violent burst of anger, 
and the calumnies he was supposed, 
probably falsely, to spread concern- 
ing the birth of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, he soon made his peace com- 
pletely with the elder branch, and 
continued to conspire against them. 
Monsieur Sarrans gives the follow- 
ing fragment of a conversation be- 
tween the Duke and Monsieur La- 
fitte, who seems to have been his 
chosen associate, and who perfectly 
idolized his future monarch. Sitting 
on the banker’s sofa, after the usual 
conversation about bringing about a 
revolution similar to that of 1688, the 
Duke interposed :—“ It is a dream 
—but let that pass—when I am king, 
what shall I do for you ?” 

“ You may make me your fool— 
the King’s fuol—that I may have the 
privilege of speaking the truth to 
you—c'est charmant.” 

And on another occasion he said, 
“ Nations, my dear Lafitte, hate not 
kings, but because kings have always 
deceived them; nevertheless, if you 
bring me to the throne, you will be 
very foolish if you do not chain me.” 
But Monsieur Sarrans also gives us 
an account of an absolutely planned 
insurrection, which was to expel the 
elder branch, and substitute the 
younger. This was to be professed 
to be simply a revolution de palais ; 
in it we see, in all its simplicity and 
nakedness, the thought which the 
faction realized after the Three Days; 
it shews that their design, a change 
of dynasty, had that extent—no more. 
The idea of this insurrection is ex- 
hibited in the following conversation 
between Monsieur Lafitte and Mon- 
sieur de Talleyrand. * See,” said La- 
fitte, “ceci s’enva the republic, you 
are hanged; the empire, you are 
shot. There is nothing but the Duke 
of Orleans; he alone can save you ; 
will you talk about it ? (No answer.) 
Neither you nor I can act as sub- 
alterns; to play out the game we 
must throw for all; officers, sol- 
diers, operatives, all are ready. I 
have promised nothing, but | know 
all. You, I, Aim. If you speak to 
him the affair is finished. How ?— 
Three millions, two regiments, 
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twelve thousand artisans round the 
Chambers; Vive le Duc d’ Orleans— 
you to one tribune, I to the other, 
and the elder branch (des ainés) de- 
camp.” A look at Lafitte, read it 
who can. Lafitte adds, ** Not a drop 
of blood ; not a single arrest; nota 
shop shut; it will be an Orange re- 
volution—I will see him.” He saw 
and talked with the Duke accord- 
ingly, under pretext of visiting his 
picture gallery, gave an account of 
the interview to Lafitte, and kept 
the secret. But the revolution took 
not place; to make it required three, 
and they remained two. It has been 
known, that at this very moment, 
it was a question in council to give 
to the Duke of Orleans a command 
in the Spanish expedition, and it is 
reasonable to believe that he was 
not ignorant of this project. 

We have already quoted enough, 
we believe, to shew the kind of con- 
spiracy which existed during the 
Restoration—the single object which 
it contemplated, a change of dynas- 
ty; and the mere party, or rather 
personal advantages which it held 
out to its members. That it design- 
ed nothing further than thisis evident 
from the result of the Three Days, 
which has accomplished nothing fur- 
ther; and certainly this result was 
carried much beyond the wishes of 
the faction who determined it, by 
the sheer impulse of the Revolu- 
tion. The object of this faction has 
therefore been ever since to retro- 
grade from the advanced post which 
the Revolution placed them in, in 
spite of themselves. 

We must return once more to his 
Majesty of the French. It has been 
asserted by Louis Philippe himself, 
and echoed from all quarters, that he 
knew nothing of the ordinances till 
he saw them in the Moniteur. Now 
M. Sarrans controverts this assertion, 
He establishes that Monsieur de Tal- 
leyrand was iuformed on the 21st by 
his friend M. Ouvrand, that the ordi- 
nances were to be issued. Upon this 
information he hastens to Paris, not 
believing it; goes to St Cloud, where 
he becomes convinced of the truth ; 
and, on his return from St Cloud to 
Paris, visits Neuilly, where Louis 
Philippe then was. This was on the 
24th. That Monsieur de Talleyrand 
knew of the ordinances on his visit 
to St Cloud, is evident from his own 
expression, that “ his eyes were open- 
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ed, and the court had gone mad.” 
“ Now,” reasons M. Sarrans, “ if 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, the friend, 
the confident, the hope of Louis Phi- 
lippe, knew of the ordinances on the 
24th, (the day on which he went to 
St Cloud, and then straight to Neuil- 
ly,) could Louis Philippe be ignorant 
of them on the 25th?” Monsieur 
Sarrans concludes his reasonings on 
this subject as follows :—“ Had Mon- 
sieur the Duke of Orleans hastened 
to St Cloud on the 26th of July to 
prevent the effusion of bleod, or on 
the 27th to stop it,—had he urged a 
return to the charte, which he loves 
so much, he would have acted as 4 
— kinsman and loyal citizen. Or, 
f more a friend to liberty than his 
family, he had boldly thrown himself 
into the midst of the combatants, to 
reseize the drapeau of 1792, this had 
been to fulfil the duties of a great pa- 
triot, and to prove nobly his rights to 
the national gratitude. * * * But 
history will, without doubt, decide 
that between these two determina- 
tions there was none honourable; 
that to carry the same temperament 
‘jato a political revolution as into a 
court intrigue ; to pry about for intel- 
ligence, and look about for conspira- 
tors, when blood was flowiag ia tor- 
rents; to take care to be ready for 
any event, when political faith should 
have been proved by a total self-sa- 
crificing devotion,—this is not to win 
a crown,—it is to cheat at the game 
of revolutions (c'est tricher au jeu des 
revolutions). * * * * But had the 
Prince shewn himself on the Place 
de Gréve, fighting for the triumph of 
the old revolutionary doctrines, what 
could he have gained? The crown 
which was brought him to Neuilly, 
and nothing more. Had the Revo- 
lution, on the contrary, succumbed, 
his two hundred millions were in jeo- 
pardy, and perhaps his head. His 
oyal Highness, then, was in an ad- 
mirable position, between legitimacy 
and the Revolution, for either event. 
Should Paris be beaten, straight to St 
Cloud—should St Cloud be beaten, 
straight to Paris.” 

One more anecdote of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Immediately after he was 
seated on the throne, being congratu- 
lated by a foreigner of distinction 
on his elevation, he replied—* True, 
true, but I have still three bitter medi-« 
cines to purge off my stomach, Lafitte, 
Lafayette, and Dupont de Eure.” 


{Aug. 
This was at the time when he was 
caressing these men with an affec. 
tion altogether sentimental, and call- 
ing them, especially Lafayette, his 
dear friends and his protectors. Ax 
reste, touching the calamitous state of 
France, of which Monsieur Sarrans 
so feelingly complains, we will tell 
him that in its origin it is not of a 
recent date, or even created or cu- 
rable by Louis Philippe. France is, 
in fact, out of ber course; out of 
her providential course. She has 
been out of it ever since she took all 
the providence she would trust in 
into her own hands. Ever since 
then, it appears as if chance had 
ruled over her destinies instead of 
Providence. No great event which 
has happened her has had continu- 
ance, sequence, or abiding effect. 
All has been sudden, violent, and 
apparently capricious. It seems as 
if the vast vacuum she had left in 
her mind by all which she had abo- 
lished and struck out of it, had been 
filled up by rushing ravaging winds. 
What wonder, then, that strange 
combinations should have been 
formed, jostled together with vio- 
lence, with violence to part, and to 
give place to others? One of these 
strange chance- medley combina- 
tions is the alliance of republicanism 
and monarchy together. What must 
have ensued, has ensued; a fierce 
war between them. The two prin- 
ciples have got within each other’s 
orbits; it is no longer possible to 
separate them—the one must destroy 
the other, and the monarchy must 
infallibly succumb, for it wars with 
the mind of the country. Whatthen? 
This question evokes a spirit of fear, 
and on this fear, which counts amovg 
its votaries only the weak and the 
supine, rests the monarchy as on its 
firmest basis. 

We must give one more extract 
from Monsieur Sarrans. It will 
shew completely the character of 
Louis Philippe’s foreign policy, and 
also that of our own Whig Adminis- 
tration, beautifully illustrated in one 
example, from which we may say, 
“gx UNO DisCe omNeEs.” The sub- 
ject is Algiers. It is known that 
the French Government, on under- 
taking this expedition, stipulated 
with our owa Government to relin- 
quish it after the conquest, and ex- 
pressly renounced all intention of 
colonizing. On this subject, imme- 
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diately after the Revolution, and in 
pursuance of the express directions 
of the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay demanded of 
Louis Philippe, in an audience, if it 
was his intention to observe those 
engagements. The following was 
the reply of his Majesty of the 
French, which, Monsieur Sarrans 
piedges himself is faithful to the 
sensé, if not the very words uttered 
on the occasion :— 

“ As a general rule, it is my most 
sincere and firm resolution to main- 
tain inviolable all the treaties which 
have been concluded the last fifteen 
years between the powers of Europe 
and France. As to that which con- 
cerns the occupation of Algiers, I 
have most particular and powerful 
motives to fulfil the engagements of 
my family towards Great Britain. 
These motives are the lively desire 
I feel to be agreeable to his Britan- 
nic Majesty, and my profound con- 
viction, that an intimate alliance be- 
tiveen the two coutitries is necessary, 
not only for their reciprocal inte« 
rests, but still more to the interest 
of the liberty and civilisation of 
Europe. You may, then, Monsieur 
L’ Ambassadeur, assure your Govern- 
ment that mine will conform itself 
punctually to all the engagements 
taken by his Majesty Charles X. 
relative to the affair of Algiers. 
But I pray you to call the attention 
of the Britannic Cabinet to the actual 
state of the public spirit in France, 
aud impress upon it that the evacu- 
ation of Algiers would be the signal 
of the most violent recritinations 
against my Government, which might 
lead to disastrous results; and that 
it concerns the peace of Europe not 
to depopularize a new-born power 
endeavouring te strengthen itself. 
It is necessary, then, that assured of 
our intentions, and convinced of our 
firm will to fulfil the promises of 
the last Government, his Britannic 
Majesty should leave us the choice 
of time and means.” 

This is the text; the indignant 
comment will arise of itself in the 
mind of every reader. We have 
seen the result. Algiers is retained ; 
and only a few weeks the deci- 
sion of the French Government was 
declared in the Chamber of Depii- 
ties, both to maintain and colonize 
it. Hulland, Belgium, Portugal, 
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Spain, and Algiers,—all proclaim the 
triumph of French policy, and open 
a career for French ambition, whilst 
they evidently are at variance, in 
their present positions, with all ma- 
terial and positive British interests. 
To what shall we attribute this ? To 
the superior adroitness and skill of 
French diplomacy, or to the imbéci- 
lity of our own? To neither; but 
merely tu the all-absorbing sympathy 
which our Whigs feel towards revo- 
lutions and revolutionary principles. 
Their sympathies have betrayed 
them. They have drawn them inex- 
tricably into the net of French po- 
licy and merged all peculiar, sepa- 
rate, British views, in the universal 
views of their sublime philosophy ; 
and this not distinctly, perhaps, 
stated to their own minds, But only 
through sympathy! Has not history 
taught these mén that such sympa- 
thies aré Worse than downright ex- 
treme doctrines ? Such doctrinés, 
in their naked simplicity, never did 
ay harm; it is daly sympathies to- 
wards them which draw on and pre- 
cipitate nations into destruction. 
The Constitutionalists of the first 
National Assembly were meni of syin- 
pathy ; they sympathized with a re- 

ublic, though they Were not repub- 
icahs. The Girondists, startivg 
from a more advanced point, were 
only sympathizers too; they sympa- 
thized with a regicide, though they 
were not regicides. Without these 
sympathizing spirits, great evils could 
never be brought on a state. Su 
our Whigs, perhaps, are not Revolu- 
tionists in the full sense of the teri; 
they ate only warm sympathizers 
with revolution, merely the base 
medium which revolution must tra- 
vel over, and trample into the mire, 
in otder to arrive at anarchy aud 
ruin. These drivelling sympathies 
of our Whigs, ever since their admi- 
nistration, have made England, who 
was la a position to dictate, the dupe 
and ¢at’s-paw of a bastard, hypécri- 
tical, fawning, but hostile power; 
and unless a speedy reaction at 
home prevent it, they will soon 
sympathize away all the respect and 
weight which England ever possess. 
ed in Europe. Admirable pilots! 
they tee a vortex before them, and 
they fancy it a proof of their skill to 
get into it. 
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Tue life of Burke is singularly dis- 
tinguishable by epochs. His ap- 
siieknens to the private secretary- 
ship of Hamilton, his entrance into 
the House of Commons, his seces- 
sion from the Whigs, and the loss of 
his son, all characterise periods from 
which his career assumed a totally 
distinct colour. He was now in vo- 
luatary and final retirement; the 
death of Richard Burke had scarce- 
ly more separated that lamented 
person from the world than it 
did his father. From this time 
the ardent and daring speculator 
died, and was transmuted into the 
calm and lofty philosopher. His 
language is touched by the tomb; 
it has the solemn dignity and pure 
fervour of a devotional offering. 
Even where it is nerved by indigna- 
tion at public vice, or labours with 
alarm and anxiety at public danger, 
its character is reflective; it deals 
with man less as the instrument or 
victim of temporary party, than as 
the object of supreme justice. In 
the confusion of nations, and those 
wild convulsions of European poli- 
ty, which whirled away all the 
minds which mingled in them, and 

rplexed all which stood aloof, 

urke seemed to look upon the ge- 
neral collision, not only from a more 
distant, but from a superior sphere. 
He unquestionably saw with a clear- 
er vision than any of his contempo- 
raries the principles of the changes, 
and pronounced upon them with a 
firmer and more decisive wisdom. 
On looking over the productions of 
the day, we frequently find elo- 
quence, and sometimes powerful an- 
ticipations of the good or evil forth- 
comiug. But we find them flung out 
with the confused and mystic indeci- 
sion of a pagan oracle. Burke drew 
his political wisdom from a higher 
source than the tripod where Faction 
sat, inflated and frenzied with blasts 
from the subterranean forge of revo- 
lution and treason. His oracles were 
the high inspiration of a powerful un- 
derstanding,guided byasincere heart, 
and both, at this time, elevated to 
clearer views even by the fatal blow 
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which had disunited the patriot and 
the man of genius from all his old 
connexion with the world. 

But the death of his son had nei- 
ther impaired Burke’s actual vigour 
of mind, nor diminished his original 


interest in the concerns of the em- 


pire. With Party he never more 
descended into the field; but when 
the sound of national danger reached 
him in his retreat, no man was more 
ready to shake off his dejection, and 
rush to. the front of the encounter 
alone. He had now withdrawn, 
during two years, from public busi- 
ness; he saw none of his public 
friends, scarcely any private society; 
and his chief employment was in 
protecting and modelling a school 
established within a few miles of 
Beaconsfield, for the orphan sons of 
the French emigrants. His dejec- 
tion was altogether real. He was 
no chagrined statesman, affecting 
independence. He was as far from 
the commun affectation of disdaining 
the honours and emoluments of so- 
ciety, under a real sense of their 
having escaped his ambition. He 
was, as he described himself, a bro- 
ken old man, who, having ventured 
his last stake of human happiness in 
one object, and having Jost it, be- 
lieved that he had now nothing more 
to do, than to prepare to follow. In 
a letter, written two years after the 
death of his son, to a friend who 
proposed taking a distinguished 
French Noble to visit him, he de- 
clines the proposal in this language: 
“ Alas! my dear friend, I am not 
what I was two years ago. Society 
is too much for my nerves. I sleep 
ill at night; and am drowsy, and 
sleep much in the day. Every ex- 
ertion of spirits which I make for 
the society I cannot refuse, costs me 
much, and leaves me doubly heavy 
and dejected after it. Such is the 
person you come to see; or rather 
the wreck of what has never been a 
very first-rate vessel. Such as lam, I 
feel infinitely fur the kindness of 
those old friends who remember me 
with compassion ; as to new, I never 
see one, but such French as come 
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to visit the school, which supplies 
to me the void in my own family, 
and is my only comfort. For the 
sake of that, I still submit to see 
some who are stili more miserable 
than I am.” 

But this great man was speedily 
to furnish a proof of the inherent 
strength of his intellect, and of the 
living sensibility with which he felt 
for the cause of England as the 
cause of mankind. 

The war with France had been be- 
gun by the unanimous impulse of all 
thatconstituted the virtue, manliness, 
and public principle of England. The 
murder of the unhappy Louis, and 


. the more than murder, the long and 


hideous atrocities which embittered 
the last hours of Marie Antoinette, 
a woman once all but worshipped 
by France, and deserving of every 
homage that could be paid to dig- 
nity of miad, and innocence of heart, 
had roused all England into a solemn 


_ detestation of Jacobinism; and a 


resolute desire to be totally sepa- 
rated from connexion with a people 
covered with blood. England had 
her Jacobins; but their voices were 
lost in the general burst of horror; 
rebellion hid its head for the time, 
and loyalty was the universal im- 
pulse of the nation. The first suc- 
cesses of the war justified and sus- 
tained the national feeling. The 
Republican armies were - broken, 
driven within their own frontier, 
chased from camp to camp within 
that frontier. The great triple line 
of fortresses, which had so long been 
boasted of as the iron bulwark of 
France, the perfection of military 
art, and impregnable to all European 
force, had been penetrated and 
seized; the Allied armies had ad- 
vanced to within ten marches of 
the capital, and the Jacobin govern- 
ment was on the point of dissolution, 
when some fatality, to this hour 
scarcely accounted for, checked the 
invasion, and from that hour all was 
disaster. In less than two years all 
their conquests were lost, the French 
armies had changed from tumultuary 
levies into hosts of disciplined troops 
of the finest order, led by daring 
officers, organized with the utmost 
skill of a military age, and guided 
by the genius of a man preeminent 
for the union of boldness and science, 
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the celebrated Carnot. In those dis- 
asters the British troops suffered 
but little; their singular’. gallantry 
saved them from serious reverses. 
But the ranks of the German armies 
were desolated, and the weight of 
the war was rapidly turning upon 
Britain. In this crisis, disaffection, 
the love of change, and the natural 
horror of the daily expenditure of 
human life, raised a sudden outcry 
against the war. Opposition, headed 
by Fox, haughtily taunted the Minis- 
ter with the result of measures, 
which owed their failure only to the 
weakness or corruption of strangers; 
the commercial interest, always sen- 
sitive to public hazard, gave the 
weight of wealth to the rising party ; 
and that small but fierce faction, on 
whose first efforts Pitt hadset his heel, 
but which had still nurtured its un- 
mitigable venom for the time of pub- 
lic evil, now raised its head again, 
and prepared to irritate and poison 
the public mind. Even in the Cabi- 
net all was not sincere. Pitt was 
compelled to work with instruments 
tempered of metal that sometimes 
shivered in his hand. He had round 
him some men, who relied on art to 
supply the deficiency of their pow- 
ers, and even in the highest pursuits 
of ambition could not forget the un-~ 
derhand sagacity of intrigue; well- 
wishers to the Minister, but not 
hostile to his opponent; building 
their political conduct on the prin+ 
ciple that Fox might yet sit on 
the Treasury bench, and guarding 
themselves with all the dexterity of 
the double-minded against too re- 
solute a devotion to the right, and 
placing all the virtue of statesman- 
ship in the facility of changing the 
right into the wrong; adepts in mo- 
derate attachment, gentle treachery, 
and pledges which bound to nothing, 
The time was come for those men to 
make their bargain; and the leaning 
towards Opposition became palpable, 
in exact proportion with its growing 
influence. The knowledge of this 

rogress in national shame reached 
Burke in his retreat, and it filled him 
with the indignation of a patriot and 
a man of honour. The prospect of 
a French negotiation spread before 
his eye only a vista of public dis- 
grace; he could contemplate in it 
nothing but Ministerial disappoint- 

4 











ment and Jacobinical victory. It 
must have been clear to all but the 
wilfully blind, that France wanted 
every element of sound negotiation ; 
that the perpetual change of her 
principles extinguished every spe- 
cies of rational reliance in her en- 
gagements ; and that even the per- 
petual havoc of her factions rendered 
it impossible to say with which the 
negotiation begun was to be con- 
cluded. No European nation had 
ever exhibited the aspect with which 
France now confronted the general 
eye. With every feature of her vi- 
sage grim with murder, her lips hurl- 
ing defiance alike at earth and hea- 
ven, and her hands grasping at the 
plunder of every kingdom, it was not 
her putting on the mock costume of 
peace that could justify civilized em- 
pires in admitting this maniac and 
robber within the congresses and as- 
semblies where law was paramount, 
and where provision was to be made 
for the interests of civilized man. 
The frightful rapidity with which 
the successive governments of the 
Republic had destroyed each other, 
had from the commencement of 
the Revolution constituted a most 
powerful answer to all proposals of 
treaty. In a debate, in 1793, on 
Fox’s motion for an address for 
peace with France, Burke’s reply 
was irresistible. “ Let us consider,” 
said he, in an indignant tone, “ of 
the possibility of negotiation. Sup- 
posing that England were to send an 
ambassador to the Sans-Culottes 
Convention to make the amende ho- 
norable, in a white sheet, at the bar 
of their meeting, and, by way of 
approximating to their system of 
‘equality, confer that agreeable and 
honourable office on some nobleman 
of high rank, how are we sure that 
he would not be saluted a la San- 
terre, holding the bloody head of 
Louis XVI. as an example to all 
sovereigns ? 

“Would you have him next ap- 
ply to Monsieur le Brun? Unfor- 
tunately, the fellow is in jail, and 
it may be very uncertain whether 
they would consent to grant him a 
day rule. Would you apply to the 
minister Clavierre ? You would 
then have non est inventus returned 
upon the back of the writ; for, it 
seems, he is not to be found, Would 
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you have recourse to Roland? Why, 
he is not only in jail, but his wife is 
in jail with him, and she is said to 
be the real minister. Apply to Bris- 
sot, who has so many friends in this 
country, and let your ambassador 
take care that he leaves his watch 
behind him. But here again, Bris- 
sot is in jail, bearing a repetition of 
that sort of misfortune to which it is 
to be hoped that habit has reconciled 
him. Pay your addresses to Ega- 
lité, and you will find him in his 
dungeon at Marseilles, sighing at the 
reflection of those hopes which he 
once entertained of being lieutenant- 
general of the crown of France, 
There then remains only my cele- 
brated friend, the mild and merciful 
Marat, whom a negotiator might ad- 
dress with excellent effect, if he car- 
ried credentials from me. Such are 
the list of sovereigns who are to re- 
ceive the submission of the British 
nation.” 

His thoughts were immediately 
directed to the means of counteract- 
ing the time-serving spirit, which 
would have laid England at the foot 
of her mortal enemy. This labour 
occupied him during the summer of 
1796 ; and no labour of his long and 
active career was more magnificently 
productive. It appeared in the shape 
of the two celebrated Letters on a 
Regicide Peace. The former of 
these was on the Overtures for 
Peace ; the latter, on the character 
and spirit of the French Revolution. 
He begins by alluding to the depres- 
sion which had succeeded to the first 
manly feeling of the Empire. This 
depression strikes him as not belong- 
ing to the natural state, nor to the 
intelligent impulses, of the national 
mind. But he looks upon its exist- 
ence as much the most formidable 
symptom of the time. “ The disas- 
trous events,” he observes, “ which 
have followed, one upon another, in 
a long, unbroken, funereal train; 
those were not the principal causes” 
of the disheartening view which he 
was compelled to take of the public 
condition ; he “fears more from what 
threatened to fail within, than what 
menaced to oppress us from abroad,” 
and pronounces, with combined dig- 
nity of language and philosophic 
truth, that, “ To a people who have 
once been proud and great, and great 


[Aug. 
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because they were proud, a change 
in the national spirit is the most tere 
rible of all revolutions.” On the 
common aualogy of Nature, which is 
so idly adopted as proof in the in- 
stance of Empire, he has the fine and 
clear-sighted observation—“ I am 
not quite of the mind of those spe- 
culators, who seem assured that ne- 
cessarily, and by the constitution of 
things, all States have the same pe- 
riods of infancy, manhood, and de- 
crepitude, that are found in the in- 
dividuals who compose them. The 
objects which are thus attempted to 
be forced into an analogy, are not 


found in the same classes of existence. 


Individuals are physical beings, sub- 
ject to laws universal and invariable. 
But commonwealths are not physi- 
cal, but moral essences. They are 
artificial combinations, and in their 
proximate efficient cause, are the 
arbitrary productions of the human 
mind. Weare not yet acquainted with 
the laws, which necessarily influence 
the stability of that kind of work, 
made by that kind of agent. There 
is not in the physical order (with 
which they do not appear to hold 
any assignable connexion) a distinct 
cause by which any of those fabrics 
must necessarily grow, flourish, or 
decay. I doubt whether the history 
of mankind is complete enough, to 
furnish grounds for a sure theory on 
the internal causes which necessa- 
rily affect the fortunes of a State. I 
am far from denying the operation 
of such causes. But they are infi- 
nitely uncertain, and much more 
obscure, and much more difficult to 
trace, than the foreign causes that 
tend to raise, depress, and some- 
times to overwhelm a community.” 
He then proceeds, in the sptrit of 
an ancient sage, to expand his theo- 
rem. The passage reminds us of 
some of the magnificent effusions of 
Plato. “It is often impossible, in 
those enquiries, to find any propor- 
tion between the apparent force of 
the moral causes, and their known 
operation. We are, therefore, ob- 
liged to deliver up that operation to 
mere chance, or, more piously and 
more rationally, to the occasicnal in- 
terposition and irresistible hand of 
the Great Disposer. We have 
seen States of considerable duration, 
which, for ages, have remained near- 
ly as they have begun, and can hardly 
be said to ebb or flow. Some appear 
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to have spent their vigour at their 
commencement. Some have blazed 
out in their glory a little before their 
extinction. The meridian of some 
has been the most splendid. Others, 
and they the greater number, have 
fluctuated, on experienced, at diffe- 
rent periods of their existence, a 
great variety of fortune. At the 
very moment when some of them 
seemed plunged in unfathomable 
abysses of disgrace and disaster, 
they have suddenly emerged; they 
have begun a new course, and open- 
ed a new reckoning, and even in the 
very depths of their calamity, and 
on the very ruins of their country, 
have laid the foundations of a tower- 
ing and durable greatness. All this 
has happened without any apparent 
previous change in the general cir- 
cumstances which had brought on 
their distress. The death of a man 
at a critical juncture, his disgust, his 
retreat, his disgrace, have brought 
innumerable calamities on a whole 
nation. A common soldier, a child, 
a girl at the door of an inn, have 
changed the face of fortune, and al- 
most of nature.” 

From thus laying down the gene- 
ral principles, he strikingly reverts 
to the case of the French monarchy. 
“ Such, and often influenced by such 
causes, has commonly been the fate 
of monarchies of long duration. 
They have their ebbs and their 
flows. This has been eminently the 
fate of the monarchy of France. 
There have been times in which no 
power has ever been brought so low; 
few have ever flourished in greater 
glory. By turns elevated and de- 
pressed, that power had been, on the 
whole, rather on the increase; and 
it continued not only powerful, but 
formidable, to the hour of the total 
ruin of the monarchy. The fall of 
the monarchy was far from being 
preceded by any exterior symp- 
toms of decline; the interior was 
not visible to every eye ; and a thou- 
sand accidents might have prevented 
the operation of what the most clear- 
sighted were not able to discern, 
nor the most provident to divine. 
A very little time before its dreadful 
catastrophe, there was a kind of ex- 
terior splendour in the situation of 
the Crown, which usually adds to 
Government strength and authority 
at home. The Crown seemed then 


to have obtained some of the most 
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— objects of State ambi- 
' None of the continental pow- 
ers of Europe were the enemies 
of France. They were all either 
tacitly disposed to her, or publicly 
connected with her. The British na- 
tion, her great preponderating rival, 
she had humbled ; to all appearance, 
she had weakened, certainly had en- 
dangered, by cutting off a very large, 
and by far the most growing, part 
of her empire. In that, its acmé of 
human prosperity, in the high and 
7 state of the monarchy of 
» it fell to the ground with- 
out a struggle. It fell, without any 
of those vices in the monarch which 
have sometimes been the causes of 
the fali of kingdoms ; but which ex- 
isted, without any visible effect on 
the State, in the highest degree, in 
many other princes, and, far from 
destroying their power, had only 
left some slight stains on their cha- 
racter. The financial difficulties 
were only pretexts and instruments 
of those who accomplished the ruin 
of the monarchy. They were not the 
causes of it.” 

Then comes out of the ruin the 
Republic, the monstrous offspring 
of Infidelity by Ambition, the fear- 
ful shape engendered by the Spirit 
of impiety and evil in its union with 
the gross abomination of sensual 
France. “ Deprived of the old go- 
vernment—deprived, in a manner, 
of all government—France, fallen as 
a monarchy, to common speculators 
might have appeared more likely to 
be an object of pity or insult, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the circum- 
jacent powers, than to be the scourge 
and terror of them al]. But out of 
the tomb of the murdered monarchy 
in France has arisen a vast, tre- 
mendous, unformed spectre, in a 
far more terrific guise than any 
which has ever yet overpowered 
the imagination, and subdued the 
fortitude of man. Going straight- 
forward to the end, unappalled by 
peril, unchecked by remorse, des- 
pising all common maxims and all 
common means, this hideous phan- 
tom overpowered those who could 
not believe it possible that it could 
at all exist. * * * * But the 
poison of other States is the food of 
the new Republic. That bankruptcy, 
the very apprehension of which was 
one of the causes assigned for the 
fall of the monarchy, was the capital 
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on which she opened her traffic with 
the world. The Republic of Regi- 
cide, with an annihilated revenue, 
with defaced manufactures, with a 
ruined commerce, with an unculti- 
vated and half-depopulated country, 
with a discontented, distressed, en- 
slaved, and famished people, pass- 
ing with a rapid, eccentric, incalcu- 
lable course from the wildest an- 
archy to the sternest despotism, 
has actually conquered the finest 
parts of Europe, has distressed, dis- 
united, and broke to pieces the rest; 
and so subdued the minds of the 
rulers in every nation, that hardly 
any resource presents itself to them, 
except that of entitling themselves 
to a contemptuous mercy by a dis- 
play of their meanness. Even in their 
greatest military efforts, and thegreat- 
est display of their fortitude, they 
seem not to hope, they do not even 
appear to wish, the extinction of what 
subsists only to their certain ruin. 
Their ambition is only to be admitted 
to amore favoured class in the order 
of servitude under that domineering 
power.” 

The argument then turns on the 
infinite hazard which must result 
from following this example, in the 
instance of England, a State which 
can never be looked on as a safe de- 
pendent by France, and must there- 
fore prepare for the most abject 
slavery, or the most decisive triumph. 
The councils of national dishonour 
find no echo in the lips of Burke. 
He presses on the empire the great 
truth that the only fatal defeat of 
nations must be inflicted by their 
own hands. The loss of battles and 
provinces are but slight wounds, the 
loss of _— spirit is the blow at the 
vitals. While the public spirit is sus- 
tained in its vigour, disaster often 
serves but the purpose of awaking the 
nation to its own resources, of rou- 
sing the full vigour of the people into 
indignant action, of hardening the 
limbs and inspiring the heart; they 
are the blasts and casual touches of 
inclemency which brace the national 
frame, purify it of its diseased ful- 
ness, and invigorate the whole being 
for energies unfelt before, and duties 
to which it had been hitherto un- 
equal. “ While our heart is whole,” 
says Burke, “ it will find means, or 
make them. The heart of the citizen 
is a perennial spring of energy to the 
State. The public must never be 
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regarded as incurablee * * * * 
For.one, I despair of neither the 

ublic fortune nor the public mind. 

ifficult is our situation. There is 
a courageous wisdom; there is also 
a false, reptile prudence, the result 
not of caution, but of fear. Under 
misfortunes, it often happens, that 
the nerves of the understanding are 
so relaxed, the pressing peril of the 
hour so completely confounds all 
the faculties, that no future danger 
can be properly provided for, just- 
ly estimated, or so much as fully 
seen. The eye of the mind is dazzled 
and vanquished. An abject distrust 
of ourselves, extravagant admira- 
tion of the enemy, present us with no 
hope but in a compromise with his 
pride by a submission to his will. 
We plunge into a dark gulf with the 
rash precipitation of fear.” 

He then makes a true and striking, 
though a quaint remark, on the prin- 
ciple of timidity :—* The nature of 
courage is, to be conversant with 
danger; but in the palpable night 
of their terrors, men under con- 
sternation suppose, not that it is the 
danger which calls out the courage 
to resist it, but that it is the courage 
which produces the danger. They 
therefore seek for arefuge from their 
fears in the fears themselves, and 
consider a temporizing meanness as 
the only source of safety.” 

He then pours out a succession 
of those frequent maxims which a 
Statesman, and, above all, an Eng- 
lish Statesman, should assume as 
principles. “ In small, truckling 
States, a timely compromise with 
power has often been the means of 
drawling out their puny existence. 
But a great State is too much envied, 
too much dreaded, to find safety in 
humiliation. 

“ If wealth is the obedient and 
laborious slave of virtue and public 
honour, then wealth is in its place. 
But if honour is to be sacrificed to 
the conservation of riches; riches, 
which have neither eyes nor hands, 
nor any thing truly vital in them, 
cannot long survive the being of the 
vivifying powers, their legitimate 
masters, and their potent protectors. 
If we command our wealth, we shall 
be rich and free; if our wealth com- 
mand us, we shall be poor indeed. 
We are bought by the enemy with 
the treasure from our own coffers.” 


“ Nature is false, or this is true, that 
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the State which is resolved to hazard 
its existence, rather than abandon its 
objects, must have an infinite advan< 
tage over that which is resolved to 
yield rather than carry its resistance 
beyond a certain point: that the na- 
tion, which bounds its efforts only 
with its being, must give the law to 
that nation which will not push the 
opposition beyond its convenience. 

“ The great resource of Europe 
was in England, not in a sort of 
England detached from the rest of 
the world, but in that sort of Eng- 
land which considered herself as 
embodied with Europe; in that sort 
of England which, sympatLetic with 
the adversity or the happiness of 
mankind, felt that nothing in human 
affairs was foreign to her.” 

When we consider the period at 
which the following observation 
was written; that England was at 
that time merely an assistant of 
foreign powers in the war; and that 
her maritime position might have 
seemed to preclude her from being 
any thing more ; it argues an extra- 
ordinary penetration to have pro- 
nounced, as “ a sure axiom, that no 
confederacy of the least effect or 
duration can exist against France, of 
which England is, not only a part, 
but the head.” This observation, too, 
shews thehigh importance which may 
belong to the councils of an individu- 
al mind. If the principle here laid 
down had been ‘acted on at the 
beginning of the war, Europe would 
have been saved a thousand millions 
of money, and ten times the value 
of those millions in lives. The war 
would have been finished in the first 
campaign. England hung back asa 
principal; she fought only as an 
auxiliary. Thus involved in every 
disaster of her allies, without the 
means of repelling it, or the hope of 
remedy, she suffered for their cor- 
ruption, their cowardice, the blind- 
ness of their projects, or the obli- 
quity of their policy. With but 
twenty thousand soldiers on the 
Continent, her name was continu- 
ally tarnished by the retreats of this 
handful of brave men before the 
countless multitudes of the enemy, 
or her feelings were wrung by their 
sacrifices in the purchase of profit- 
less victory. By making nations 
principals, who were destined by 
nature only for auxiliaries, England 
placed the cause of Europe in a 
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false position, and finally suffered 
more in retrieving the defeats of those 
principals, than would have achieved 
the most signal triumph. This un- 
happy policy was changed at last, 
and, from the moment of the change, 
the proud course of British supre- 
macy began. England was no longer 
compelled to divide her vigilance 
between the stratagems of her ene- 
my, and the chicane of her allies; 
her native honour was not de- 
graded, nor her vigour made impo- 
tent by lingering in the second line, 
while heartless and ignorant hostili- 
ties were weakly sustained in the 
front; her councils were no longer 
clogged by the weight of foreign 
tardiness; the field, the force, the 
tactic and the triumph, were her 
own, and all her own. From the 
hour when Burke’s maxim became 
the maxim of England, her banner 
has waved but over a field of glory. 
If we are ever again to have a war 
for continental security, this maxim 
must be written in living letters on 
the English Cabinet; that England 
cannot be the auxiliary in a foreign 
war—that she must enter the field 
as a principal—that she must not for 
a moment consider how peace is to 
be made, until she has shewn that 
she has the power to strike an irre- 
sistible blow—that she must depend 
on nothing but herself, and disdain- 
ing the slack courage, penurious 
magnanimity, and time-serving luke- 
warmness, which she has always 
found in Continental Cabinets, and 
which will characterise them, until 
adversity shall purify or judgment 
extinguish their national corruptions, 
she must summon her whole power 
to the contest, throw herself into the 
field with that magnificent profusion 
and lavishing of strength which dis- 
dains to think of a reverse; and 
making no provision for humiliation, 
enter the most trivial contest with 
a resolve to conquer, or to be un- 
done. 

Another of the great maxims 
which he presses on the public mind 
with reiterated and resistless illus- 
tration, is, never to think of peace 
until we have made the enemy sick 
of war. For all such rash desire of 

eace must be so far an advance to 
defeat, must be only an _ evidence 
at we feel our cause sinking, and 
thus either issue in a truce conceded 
by him only to render his attack 
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weightier, or act as a direct encou- 
ragement to his attack, a direct dis- 
couragement to the confidence of 
our allies, and by a still fatal conse- 
quence, a voluntary humiliation, and 
anticipated decay, to the spirit of 
the country. This great political 
error Burke pronounces to be the 
source of all the calamities of the 
war. “ People imagined,” is his 
language, “that it was in our power 
to make peace with this monster of 
a State, whenever we chose to for- 
get the crimes that made it great, 
and the designs that rendered it 
formidable. People imagined that 
their ceasing to resist, was the way 
to be secure. This pale cast of 
thought sicklied over all their en- 
terprises, and turned all their po- 
litics awry. They could not read, 
in the most unequivocal declarations 
of the enemy, that more safety was 
to be found in the most arduous 
war, than in the friendship of that 
kind of being, ** *** * This 
great, prolific error; that peace 
was always in our power, has been 
the cause that rendered the Allies 
indifferent about the direction of the 
war, and persuaded them that they 
might always risk a choice, and even 
a change in its objects. They sel- 
dom improved any advantage ; ho- 
ping that the enemy, affected by it, 
would make a proffer of peace. Hence 
it was, that all their early victories 
have been followed with the effects 
of defeat. The discomfitures of the 
Republic of Assassins have uniform- 
ly called forth new exertions, which 
not only repaired old losses, but pre- 
pared new conquests. The losses of 
the Allies, on the contrary, no pro- 
vision having been made for such 
an event, have been followed by de- 
sertion, by dismay, by disunion, by 
a dereliction of their policy, by a 
flight from their principles, by an ad- 
miration of the enemy, by mutual 
accusations, by a distrust, in every 
member of the alliance, of its fellow, 
of its cause, of its power, and of its 
courage.” 

But, in Burke’s view, the severer 
hazard was still, where the true 
strength must finally be looked for, 
athome. The trials of faction had 
remarkably failed; an insane and 
guilty passion for it eget had vi- 
tiated the Trial by Jury, and Govern- 
ment seldom dragged a criminal into 
Court, but to see him led out in tri- 
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umph by the Jury. He animadverts 
upon this desperate symptom of na- 
tional perversion with his most pun- 
gent abhorrence. “ Public prosecu- 
tions are become little better than 
schools for treason; of no use, but to 
improve the dexterity of criminals in 
the mystery of evasion; or to shew 
with what complete impunity men 
may conspire against the common- 
wealth, and withwhat safety assassins 
may attempt its awful head. Every 
thing is secure, except what the laws 
have made sacred; every thing is 
tameness and languor, that is not fury 
and faction. Whilst the distempers of 
a relaxed fibre prognosticate and 
prepareall the morbid force of convul- 
sion in the body of the State, the 
steadiness of the physician is over- 
come by the very aspect of the dis- 
ease—* Mussabat tacito medicina ti- 
more. The doctor of the constitution 
shrinks from his own operation. He 
doubts and questions the salutary, 
though critical terrors of the cautery 
and the knife. He takes a poor credit 
even from his defeat, and covers im- 

otence under the mask of lenity. 
s all this, because in our day the 
statutes of the kingdom are not en- 
grossed in as firm a character as 
ever? No, the law is clear, but it is 
a dead letter ;—dead and putrid, it 
is insufficient to save the State, but 
potent to infect and kill.” 

Then follows one of those fine 
maxims which make his volumes 
oracular. In allusion to the neces- 
sity of perseverance, if England were 
to hope for success, he loftily pro- 
nounces :—* None can aspire to act 
greatly, but those who are of force 
greatly to suffer. They who make 
their arrangements in the first run 
of misadventure, and in a temper of 
mind the common fruit of disap- 
pointment and dismay, put a seal on 
their calamities. So far as their 
power goes, they take a security 
against any favours which they might 
hope from the usual inconstancy of 
fortune.” 

In narrating a diplomatic attempt 
to save the Duc de Choiseul, and 
some other emigrants, who had been 
thrown on the French coast by ship- 
wreck, he gives a contemptuous 
sketch of the Jacobin sovereigns— 
“In the spirit of benevolence we 
sent a gentleman to beseech the Di- 
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rectory of Regicides, to be not quite 
so prodigal as their Republic had 
been, of judicial murder. We soli- 
cited them to spare the lives of some 
unhappy persons of the first. distinc- 
tion, whose safety, at other times, 
could not have been an object of so~« 
licitation. Not a hostile invasion, 
but the disasters of the sea, had 
thrown them upon a shore more bar- 
barous and inhospitable than the 
inclement ocean under the most piti- 
less of its storms. Here was an 
opportunity to express a feeling for 
the miseries of war. What was the 
event? A strange, uncouth being, a 
theatrical figure of the opera, his 
head shaded with three-coloured 
plumes, his body fantastically habit- 
ed, strutted from the back scenes, 
and after a short speech, in the mock- 
heroic falsetto of stupid tragedy, de- 
livered the gentleman who came to 
make the representation into the 
custody of a guard, with direc- 
tions not to lose sight of him for a 
moment; and then ordered him to 
be sent from Paris in two hours.” 
Among the paradoxes of politi- 

cians, one of the most favourite is, 
that there must be party in the State. 
Undoubtedly party would be essen- 
tial, if it were essential to the British 
Constitution to give life to a body of 
men bound together by the single 
object of seizing on power; sacrifi- 
cing all individual principle in the 
general purposes of ambition; and 
openly declaring all means, how- 
ever degrading, false and disho- 
nourable, to be justified by their 
use in urging the party into power. 
On this system all national con- 
siderations were to be sunk in the 
single object of embarrassing the 
Government. Every enemy of Eng- 
land found a ready-made advocacy 
in the British Parliament—every act 
of abomination, petro’ by the 
foreign enemy, found a panegyrist 
in the domestic. The American re-- 
bellion, which even the rebels dared 
not pronounce legitimate, until it 
was within sight of success, was in« 
stantly atlopted by the whole force 
of English Opposition. It was held at 
the font in its peevish infancy, and 
baptized into rights and pee 
by English faction. The English 
arms were repelled—the national 
claims were insulted—the precedent 
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of rebellion was established—the la- 
tent hostility of the Continent was 
nurtured into open war. Those were 
the work of party. Its defence was, 
that those were necessary for the 
embarrassmentof Lord Nerth. While 
every face of the honest and honour- 
able was saddened by the clouds 
which then seemed to darken the 
horizon of England for ever, party 
went about the land triumphing. 
British victory threw them into 
mourning—British bloodshed only 
refreshed their countenances; and, 
in the hour when the sun of Eng- 
land, to the apprehensive spirit of a 
people inured to disaster, seemed 

lunging into final night, Party pub- 
fiely rejoiced at the coming on of a 


darkness, in which the Minister and 


the Nation were to be bewildered 
together. This spirit of selfishness 
impregnated its whole history, down 
to the moment when the French Re- 
volution again summoned the true pa- 
triotism of England to a new struggle 
for national existence. The fir 
sound of foreign ruin struck into the 
tomb, where Party had been laid to 
fester during the season of uational 
tranquillity. It instantly started up, 
bringing with it from that grave all 
its old grossness, less purged than 
soured by its dark repository. Every 
blast of crime and shame from France 
was a new breath in its nostrils. 
Burke cnarged it as among the 
errors of the British Government, 
that it suffered its ears to be filled 
by the clamours of party; an evil, 
to which he traced the encourage- 
ment of the public enemies, the 
arrogance of French diplomacy, 
and the evident depression of the 
gobite mind, He then at once in- 
ignantly depicts the contemptuous 
attitude in which the upstart Direc- 
tory receive our humiliation, and 
eloquently supplicates the govern- 
ment and the nation to rouse them- 
selves to a sense of the necessity for 
principled and resolute resistance. 
“The Regicide Directory, on the da 
which, in their gipsy jargon, they call 
the 5th of Pluviose, in return for our 
advances, charge us with eluding our 
declarations under ‘ evasive formali- 
ties and frivolous pretexts.’ They 
then proceed to tell us they will 
offer peace on ‘ conditions as mode- 
Fate,’ as what? as reason and equity 


require? No! as moderate ‘ as are 
suitable to their national dignity. 
National dignity, I do admit, is, in 
all treaties, an important considera- 
tion. They have given us a useful 
hint on the subject. But dignity, 
hitherto, has belonged to the mode 
of proceeding, not to the matter of 
a treaty. Never before has it been 
mentioned as the standard for rating 
the conditions of peace; no, never 
by the most violent of conquerors, 
Indemnification is capable of same 
estimate ; dignity has no standard. 
It is impossible to guess what ac- 
quisitions pride and ambition may 
think requisite for ¢heir dignity.” 
He then bursts into a torrent of the 
most varied and powerful reproba- 
tion. The passage has become cele- 
brated among the memorials of na- 
tional eloquence, but its merit lies 
deeper in its political wisdom, and 
natural reason, than even in its mas- 
tership of language. It is the famous 
pietune of a revolutionary levee. It 

egius with a few touches of scorn. 

“ The Regicides tell us ‘ that they 
will have no peace with their ene- 
mies until they have reduced them 
to a state which will put them under 
an impossibility of pursuing their 
wretched projects ;’ that is, in plain 
French and English, until they have 
accomplished our utter and irre- 
trievable ruin. This is their pacific 
language. To this conciliatory. and 
amicable public communication, our 
sole answer in effect is this—‘ Citi- 
zen papienton: whenever you find 
yourselves in the humour, you may 
have peace with us. That isa point 
which you may always command. 
We are constantly in attendance ; 
and nothing that you can do shall 
hinder us from the renewal of our 
supplications.’”’ He then strikes full 
upon the subject, and gives the whole 
fierce, vivid grouping with match- 
less reality. “ To those who do 
not love to contemplate the fall of 
human greatness, I know not a more 
mortifying spectacle, than to see the 
assembled majesty of the crowned 
heads of Europe waiting, as patient 
suitors, in the antechamber of Re- 
gicide. They wait, it seems, until the 
sanguinary tyrant Carnot shall have 
snorted away the undigested fumes of 
the blood of his sovereign. Then, 
when, sunk on the down of usurped 
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pomp, he shall have sufficiently indul- 
ged his meditations with what monarch 
he shall next glut his ravening maw, 
he may condescend to signify that it 
is his pleasure to be awake ; and that 
he is at leisure to receive the pro- 
posals of his high and mighty clients 
for the terms on which he may 
respite the execution of the sentence 
which he has passed upon them. At 
the opening of those doors, what a 
sight it must be to behold the pleni- 
potentiaries of royal impotence, in 
the precedency which they will in- 
trigue to obtain, and which will be 
granted to them according to the 
seniority of their degradation, sneak- 
ing into the regicide presence, and, 
with the relics of the smile which 
they had dressed up for the levee of 
their masters, still flickering on their 
curled lips; presenting the faded 
remains of their courtly graces, to 
meet the scornful, ferocious, sardo- 
nic grin of a bloody ruffian, who, 
while he is receiving their homage, 
is measuring them with his eye, and 


_ fitting to their size the slider of his 


guillotine! Those ambassadors may 
easily return as good courtiers as 
they went. But can they ever re- 
turn from that degrading residence 
loyal and faithful subjects, or with 
any true affection to their master, or 
true attachment to the constitution, 
religion, or laws of their country ? 
There:is great danger that they who 
enter smiling into this Trophonian 
cave, will come out of it sad and se- 
rious conspirators, and such will con- 
tinue as long as theylive. They will 
become conductors of contagion to 
every country which has the misfor- 
tune to send them forth. At best, 
they will become totally indifferent 
to good and evil, to one institution or 
another.” 

In his examination of the prin- 
ciples on which the nation must be 
called to support the war, he touches 
on the difficulties which should in- 
fluence the British Minister to have 
recourse only to the manilier feelings 
of the empire. “ There has not been 
in this century any foreign peace or 
-war, in its origin the fruit of popular 
desire, except the war that was made 
with Spain in 1739. Sir’ Robert 
Walpole was forced into the war by 
the people, who were inflamed to 
ithis measure by the. most leading 
politicians, by the first orators, and 
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the greatest poets, of the time. For 
that war Pope sung his dying notes; 
for that war, Johnson, in more ener- 
getic strains, employed the voice of 
his early genius ; for that war Glover 
distinguished himself in the way in 
which his genius was the most natu- 
ral and happy. The crowd readily 
followed the politicians in the cry 
for a war which threatened little 
bloodshed, and which promised vic- 
tories attended with something more 
solid than glory. A war with Spain 
was a war of plunder. In the pre- 
sent conflict with Regicide, Mr Pitt 
has not had, nor will perhaps have, 
many prizes to hold out in the lot- 
tery of war, to attempt the lower 
part of our character. He can main- 
tain it only by an appeal to the 
higher; and to those in whom that 
higher part is the most predominant, 
he must look the most for its sup- 
ort. * * * The weaker he is 
n the fund of motives which apply 
to our avarice, to our laziness, and 
to our lassitude, if he means to 
carry the war to any end at all, the 
stronger he ought to be in his ad- 
dresses to our magnanimity and to 
our reason.” 
He then, with a single stroke, 
gives the whole character of Wal- 
ole’s policy.—‘ In stating that 
alpole was driven by popular 
clamour into a measure not to be 
justified, I do not mean wholly to 
excuse his conduct. * * * I obser- 
ved one fault in his general pro- 
ceeding. He never manfully put 
forward the entire strength of his 
cause. He temporized, he mana- 
ged, and adopting very nearly the 
sentiments of his adversaries, he 
opposed their inferences. This, for 
a political commander, is the choice 
of a weak post. His adversaries 
had the better of the argument, as 
he handled it; not as the reason and 
justice of his cause enabled him to 
manage it. * * * Some years after, 
it was my fortune to converse with 
many of the principal actors against 
that Minister, and with those who 
rincipally excited that clamour. 
one of them, no, not one, did in 
the least defend the measure, or at- 
tempt to justify their conduct. They 
condemned it as freely as they 
would have done in commenting 
on any proceeding in history in 
which they were totally unconcern- 








ed. Thus it will be. They who stir 
up the people to improper desires, 
whether of peace or war, will be 
condemned by themselves. They 
who weakly yield to them will be 
condemned by history.” 

It has been the habit of a certain 
rank of political writers, to speak 
contemptuously of the personal ser- 
vices of William IIL, even while 
loudest in their praise of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. Burke amply vin- 
dicates his memory in a vigorous 
sketch of the war which rescued 
Europe from the grasp of France at 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ‘ At the period of that war, 
our principal strength was found in 
the resolution of the people, and 
that in the resolution of a part only 
of the whole, which bore no pro- 
— to our existing magnitude. 

ngland and Scotland were not 
united at the beginning of that 
mighty struggle. When, in the 
course of the contest, they were 
united, it was a raw, ill-connected, 
and unproductive union. Ireland 
was then the heaviest of burdens. 
Anarmy of not much less than forty 
thousand men was drawn from the 

neral effort, to keep that kingdom 
n a poor, unfruitful, and resource- 
less subjection. Such was the state 
of the empire. 

“ The state of the finances was 
worse, if possible. Every branch 
of the revenue became less produc- 
‘tive after the Revolution. Silver, as 
the body of the current coin, was re- 
duced so low, as not to have above 
three parts in four of the value of 
the shilling. In the greater part the 
value hardly amounted to the fourth. 
It required a dead expense of three 
millions sterling to renew the coin- 

. Public credit was cradled in 
bankruptcy. At this day we have 
seen parties contending to be ad- 
mitted, at a moderate premium, to 
advance eighteen millions to the 
Exchequer. For infinitely smaller 
-loans, the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer of that day, Montague, the fa- 

er of public credit, counter-secu- 
ring the State by the appearance of 
the City, with the Lord Mayor of 
London at his side, was obliged, 
like a solicitor for an hospital, to go, 
cap in hand, from shop to shop, to 
borrow a hundred pounds, and even 
‘emaller sums, When made up in 
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driblets as they could, their best 
securities were at an interest of 
twelve per cent. The paper of the 
Bank was often at a discount of 
twenty. * * * As to private credit, 
there were no, as I believe, twelve 
bankers’ shops at that time out of 
London. In 1697, in that state of 
things, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whom we have just seen begging 
trom door to door, came forward to 
move a resolution full of vigour, in 
which, far from being discouraged 
by the generally adverse fortune and 
the long continuance of the war, 
the Commons agreed to address the 
Crown, in the following manly, spi- 
rited, and truly animated style:— 
‘ This is the Eighth year in which 
your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons, in Par- 
liament assembled, have assisted 
your Majesty with large supplies 
for carrying on a just and necessary 
war, in defence of our religion, and 
the preservation of our laws, and 
vindication of the rights and liber- 
ties of England.’ Afterwards, they 
proceed in this manner—‘ To shew 
to your Majesty and all Christen- 
dom, that the Commons of England 
will not be amused, or diverted from 
their firm resolution of obtaining by 
war, a safe and honourable peace; 
We do, in the name of those we 
represent, renew our assurances to 
support your Majesty and your Go- 
vernment against all your enemies, 
both at home and abroad, and that 
we will effectually assist you in car- 
rying on the war against France.’ 
The amusement and diversion they 
speak of was the suggestion of a 
treaty prepared by the enemy, and 
announced from the throne. No 
sighing and panting after negotia- 
tion; no motions from Opposition 
to force the Ministry into a peace ; 
no messages from Ministers to palsy 
and deaden the resolution of Parlia- 
ment, or the spirit of the nation. 
They did not so much as advise the 
King to listen to the propositions of 
the enemy, nor to seek for peace, 
but through the mediation of a vigo- 
rous war. This address was moved 
in a hot, a divided, a factious, and, 
in a great part, disaffected House of 
Commons; and it was carried, ve- 
mine contradicente.” 

This strong determination of the 
country which coerced the House of 
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Commonsinto the adoption of the firm 
councils which afterwards saved Eu- 
rope, was almost a providential pre- 

aration for the crisis which follow- 
ed.—*“ When the first war, (which was 
ill smothered by the treaty of Rys- 
wic,) slept in the thin ashes of a 
seeming peace, a new conflagration 
was in its immediate causes. A 
fresh and afar greater war was in 
preparation. * * * * The steps 
which were taken at that time, to 
compose, to reconcile, to unite, and 
to discipline all Europe against the 
growth of France, certainly furnish 
to a statesman the finest and most 
interesting oy in the history of that 
great period. It formed the master- 
piece of King William’s policy, dex- 
terity, and perseverance.” 

He then comes to the direct cha- 
racter of that policy which, under 
William, had been the preparative 
for such splendid final triumph, 
and which he prescribes as essential 
to the British Government in ail 
instances of French war. “ Full of the 
idea of preserving not only a local 
civil liberty to our country, but to 
embody it in the political liberty, the 
order and independence of nations 
united under a natural head, the 
King called on his Parliament to 
put itself into a posture—‘ to pre- 
serve to England the weight and in- 
fluence it at present had on the 
councils and affairs abroad. Jt will 
be requisite that Europe should see 
you will not be wanting to yourselves.’” 

Who can look upon the follow- 
ing passage without regretting that 
Burke did not feel it among his du- 
ties to give the world the history of 
the Revolution? He would thus 
have rescued the noblest portion of 
our annals from the miserable muti- 
lation, the party narrowness, and 
the heavy timidity, alike of style 
and thought, which, in the successive 
attempts, have made it worse than 
a blank in British record. ‘* Baf- 
fled as the King was,” says Burke, 
*‘and almost heartbroken at the dis- 
appointments he met with in the 
mode which he first proposed for 
that great end, he held on his 
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course. He was faithful to his 
object; and in councils, as in arms, 
over and over again repulsed, over 
and over again he returned to the 
charge. All the mortifications he 
had suffered from the last Parlia- 
ment, and the greater he had to ap- 
prehend from that newly chosen, 
were not capable of relaxing the vi-« 
gour of his mind. He was in Hol- 
Jand when he combined the vast 
plan of his foreign negotiations. 
When he came to open his designs 
to his Ministers in England, even 
the sober firmness of Somers, the 
undaunted resolution of Shrews- 
bury, and the adventurous spirit of 
Montague and Orford were stag- 
gered. They were not yet mounted 
to the elevation of the King. The Ca- 
binet, then the Regency, met on the 
subject at Tunbridge Wells, the 28th 
of August, 1698; and there, Lord 
Somers holding the pen, after ex- 
pressing doubts on the state of the 
Continent, which they ultimately re- 
fer to the King, as best informed, 
they gave him a most discouraging 
portrait of the spirit of the nation. 
‘So far as relates to England,’ say 
the Ministers, ‘it would be want of 
duty not to give your Majesty this 
clear account, that there is a dead- 
ness and want of spirit in the nation 
universally, so as to be not at all 
disposed to entering into a new war. 
This is the truth of the fact, on which 
your Majesty will determine what 
resolution is to be taken.’ His Ma- 
jesty did determine, and did take and 


‘pursue his resolution. In all the 


tottering imbecility of a new go- 
vernment, and with Parliament to- 
tally unmanageable, he persevered. 
He persevered, to expel the fears of 
his people by his fortitude—to steady 
their fickleness by his constancy— 
to expand their narrow prudence by 
his enlarged wisdom—to sink their 
factious temper in his public spirit. 
In spite of the people, he resolved 
to make them great and glorious— 
to make England, however inclined 
to shrink into her narrow self, the 
tutelary angel of the human race.” 
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We have already furnished our 
readers with two articles containing 
copious extracts from these delight- 
ful Memoirs. In the present number 
we shall present them with some 
anecdotes and fragments which are 
too precious to be lost; and ina fourth 
we hope to again enrich our period- 
ical with further portions, coming in 
a direct manner from Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand himself. We do not 
regret, that on the present occasion 
we are only able sparingly to inlay 
our pages with his golden sentences, 
for we confess we have been burn- 
ing for some time to give way to the 
sentiments which the subject-matter 
of our two former articles inspired, 
and which the press of our extracts 
obliged us to refrain from. We 
seize therefore the present opportu- 
nity. Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s 
is aname which inspires enthusiasm. 
Who can be acquainted with his 
career, who can have read his works, 
and above all, who can have perused 
those passages of his life, of which 
we have been able to catch some of 
the echoes, and not feel the want of 
rendering the homage of a full 
heart to such genius and such a cha- 
racter? We confess we cannot, and 
we are glad of the opportunity of 
disburdening ourselves of some of 
our enthusiasm, which, we believe— 
being somewhat alien from our tem- 

erament—we have caught by in- 
ection from our illustrious subject 
himself. But, in truth, is not his 
biography himself? his works him- 
self? Never was individual soul im- 
pressed so vividly and so variously 
on every view, on every situation of 
humanity, as in his pages. But let 
us speak of the man. What first 
strikes us as brightly peculiar in him 
is that he is a reste, a remnant, an 
old Corinthian column, rearing its 
decorated head amid ruins, the lin- 
gerer behind of a race which has 
passed suddenly away from the 
earth, the survivor of the ancient 
nobility of France, the last of French 
gentlemen ; and surely the setting 
sun of this calumniated race, tarry< 


ing awhile above the ocean’s brim, 
has shed its rays with intense bright- 
ness upon this their last descendant. 
When he makes his exit, the final 
exit of the French noblesse—of chi-« 
valry, of honour, of religion from 
France—will be accomplished. The 
old French nobility, even in an indi- 
vidual, will never again appear above 
the horizon; but the bright halo of 
glory which will settle upon his 
name, will shed its light upon the 
shades of the great family to which 
he belongs. He does belong to that 
family much more in mind and cha- 
racter than even by birth. It is im- 
possible to identify him with any 
other order of men; but the moment 
we behold his traits and stature, we 
are struck with the idea, that he is 
left behind to vindicate the character 
of his injured race, and to claim for 
them, in his own person, that honour 
and distinction of which calumny 
and misfortune had robbed them, 
But another and still more singular 
characteristic of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand is, that he is the repre- 
sentative as it were of all the great 
political transformations of the mind 
and history of his epoch; the Repub- 
lic, the Empire, the ancient Monar- 
chy, have all seen him an active 
agent preserving a unity and sim- 
plicity of character, a real, not a 
mock consistency of views and prin- 
ciples, throughout. There is somes 
thing wonderful in this multiplex 
existence, when we find in positions 
80 various, in circumstances so dif- 
fering and opposed, the same indivi- 
dual peoeersiag his original stamp of 
mind unaltered; trait for trait, opi- 
nion for opinion, principle for prin- 
ciple, all retain, at every compara- 
ble epoch, their identical sameness 
of character : we have no time-ser- 
ving, no expediency, no Protean 
forms to suit Protean times ; but the 
warmth, energy, sincerity, and bold- 
ness of his heart, seem to have 
fused the outward elements of his 
destiny — which are generally the 
controllers, not the controlled — 
into such shapes, as it consisted with 
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honour—bright, strict, and inflexible 
—to pursue. This is genius of mo- 
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ral character. But let us now turn 
to his genius of mind, and open his 
books. Not less multifarious, not less 
individualized does he appear there- 
in. The traveller, the sceptic, the 
believer, the poet, the Frenchman, 
the Royalist, the friend of liberty, 
the gentleman, the citizen, the sol- 
dier, the historian, the defender of 
fallen kings, the minister, the youth, 
the sage; passions, pleasures, medi- 
tations, hopes, regrets, dreams; the 
whole man, in all his moods, varying 
as the shadows cast by summer 
clouds, are brightly noted down. 
Truly has he said,—“ My works are 
the proofs and justifying pieces of my 
memoirs. What Lam may be there 
read beforehand.” 

But now for an extract, or rather 
for an anecdote, for extract it can- 
not be called, as it is only a recol- 
lected passage. It shall be taken 
from some school scenes on which 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand seems 
to dwell with peculiar delight. These 
are related with an infantine grace, 
which is perfectly charming. The 
smallest accidents of this period are 
detailed minutely, as if their recol- 
lection rejuvenated—and it does in 
the example before us—age itself. 
There is a regret for all the friends 
of boyhood who have passed away ; 
among others, for a noble youth 
named Regi/e, a Vendéan and devo- 
ted Royalist. Being prisoner at 
QWuiberon on his parole, and seeing 
an English vessel approach the coast 
at a dangerous time, Regile flung 
himself into the sea, and, at the risk 
of his life, approached the vessel to 
give warning of the danger. The 
English wished to take him in, and 
thus ensure his escape. But this 
his chivalric honour forbade ; he had 
given his parole, and preferred re- 
turning—as he did—to certain death, 
to breaking his word. On reaching 
the land, he was led out upon the 
coast and shot, his last words being 
a cry of Vive le Roi. Here was 
another example of the high spirit 
of the old French nobility. But to 
our anecdote. 

At the College of Rennes, it was 
expressly forbidden to indulge in 
one of the most pleasurable pastimes 
of boyhood, birds’-nesting. One day, 
however, during a walk, a group of 
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merry pupils discovered a pie’s nest 
on the top of a lofty tree. The mo- 
ther pie was seen making circles 
about it, and then settling on the 
nest. But how to get at it was the 
question. The boys pointed at the 
object of their desire, and clamoured 
together as to who should first climb 
the tree. Will you, Louis? Will 
you, Victor ? Will you, Francis? ‘TI 
will,” exclaimed Francis, seeing the 
others hesitate; and up he climbs, 
higher, higher, higher, his compa- 
nions gazing on. At last arriving 
near the nest, the mother bird, seeing 
the depredator, flies away. Francis 
plunges his hand in; there are no 
birds, but several eggs. Not to come 
down with empty hands, he seizes 
upon this prize, and thrust it into his 
breast-pocket; when suddenly a cry 
is heayd, ‘* The master is coming, the 
master is coming.” His young come 
panions take fright, and scamper 
away. One only remains behind— 
“ Quick, Francis, Jet yourself slip 
down ; put your foot on that stump, 
hold fast by this branch.” At last he 
is fairly down, and runs away to re- 
join his companions, when, Ob, hor- 
ror! Oh, accident unforeseen! the 
eggs are broken, his waistcoat has 
changed its colour, the embryo birds 
cry vengeance against him, and the 
master declares he shall be whipped. 
In vain young Francis expostulates ; 
in vain he begs for some other pun- 
ishment; the black hole, dry bread, 
or two hundred verses of Horace to 
learn by heart. No, he shall be 
whipped. The master approaches 
to put his threat into execution, but, 
finding prayers in vain, the young 
gentleman determines to defend 
himself by force against what he 
considered, even in childhood, an 
indignity. He plants himself against 
the wall, he kicks, he strikes, he 
scratches, he bites, he hides himself 
under the bed, fortifies himself be- 
hind the wardrobe; in fact, defends 
himself like a younglion. At last the 
master, ee perhaps, at his de- 
fence, oradmiring the sense of shame 
which prompts it, yields in all the 
forms of war, and the young culprit 
escapes punishment altogether. 

It is impossible to conceive from 
this faint sketch, of the charming 
manner in which this anecdote is 
narrated. 

We will now give another. It ig 
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a perfect little romance, with its ad- 
ventures, its surprises, its touching 
interlude, and extraordinary rencon- 
tres. We only regret that we are not 
able altogether to lift the veil, and 
give it in the words of the Memoirs 
themselves. The scene is England. 
Mons. de Chateaubriand was then 
an emigrant. In a retired country 
town, whither he had betaken him- 
self to decipher some old manu- 
scripts for a bookseller—then his on- 
ly resource for subsistence—there 
lived a widow with her daughter. 
He makes their acquaintance, and 
shortly after lodges with them. Du- 
ring this time he breaks his leg by a 
fall from his horse at a hunting 
party and Charlotte, the daughter, 
the care of him during his con- 
vaiescence. A gradual, almost im- 
ceptible intimacy, takes place. 
etrarch and Dante are read toge- 
ther by the maiden and her foreign 
guest; the monotonous days of this 
secluded life fly by unperceived. 
Meanwhile a warm sentiment of 
affection in one bosom, and a softer 
emotion in the other, has grown up, 
when suddenly the peace of this 
peaceful house is broken by these 
words, like a thunderclap, “ Madam, 
I am married.” Twenty years elapse, 
and one morning a lady dressed in 
black, with two children in the same 
attire, enter the cabinet of the French 
Ambassador at London. An electric 
recognition takes place; then the 
epanchemens du ceur, the mutual re- 
collections, the detailed history of the 
last twenty years—but we must break 
off. It is one of the most touching 
episodes in the whole Memoirs. 
Nothing is more interesting to 
mark than the first literary aspira- 
tions of a great author. It is sur- 
prising what homage, even in their 
earliest years, — what deferential 
homage, what timid respect, they 
render to that excellence of which 
they feel the seeds to be in them- 
selves. This is, perhaps, a kind of 
occult selfishness. They bow down 
to themselves placed upon a pedes- 
tal. That is myself, say they, but 
myself fully developed. I have it 
all within me, but I cannot yet ex- 
press it. And, therefore, their ex- 
aggerated wonder at those seeming 
magicians who can discover the 
workings of their own minds, and 
reveal them to themselves, This 
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may explain the trembling anxiety 
and admiration of Mons. de Chateau- 
briand—as of others—when first in- 
troduced into literary circles. We 
have seen him at the same age bold- 
ly present himself before the King 
(Louis XVI.); at first sight the fami- 
liar friend and companion of the 
venerable Malesherbes ; and de- 
clare at his interview with Washing- 
ton, that the face of a great man ne 
ver troubled him; yet his Memoirs 
confess that he was disquieted and 
timid in the presence of such a fel- 
low as Champfort, whom he has com- 
pared (he confesses ridiculously), 
in one of his earliest works, his “ Es- 
say on Revolutions,” to the sages of 
Greece,—Champfort, whose blue eyes 
darted lightning. But there was an- 
other name, now wholly forgotten, 
who had still more of his wonder 
and respect,—Flins. And who was 
Flins ? every one wil] ask, and no one 
can answer ; but a great poet he was 
at that time, and called the celebrated 
Flins. “ Epimenides,” exclaimed 
Mons. de Chateaubriand, at that 
time, “ has paid his tribute to Mr 
Flins in furnishing him with a sub- 
ject for his comedy.” And he has 
made an excellent commentary on 
this exclamation, in a note to his 
Memoirs. “ Who would not believe,” 
says he, “that he was reading one of 
those grotesque apostrophes which 
Diderot introduces in his history of 
the two Indias—Oh banks of Aajin- 
ga, you are nothing, but you have 
given birth to Eliza!” 

This paper is intended as a kind of 
collectanea of scraps, preparatory to 
our gratifying, we hope, our readers 
with more complete passages. It is 
the entremets between the courses. 
But the interest is less broken, in 
writing of Mons. de Chateaubriand 
in this manner, than it would be of 
any other person. There is so much 
soul in his every sentence; a single 
phrase reveals, with such a trait of 
light, the whole man, that we have 
him at least ever before us. Now, 
in this consists, in our opinion, the 
great charm of his Memoirs. Reve- 
lations, as far as we have been hi- 
therto permitted to peep, he has 
made none; the events which he has 
dwelt upon are old familiar things ; 
but himself, the exhibition of his 
own character, which is perhaps 
involuntary on his part,-the grand 
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theme of his eloquence has an un- 
commonattraction. Childhood, youth, 
manhood, and age,—the spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter of life, seem 
to coexist in his own person. This 
is singular, and may, from its great 
rarity, be called a phenomenon. The 
secret of it consists in one word,— 
Sensibility. We have, fortunately, the 
means of giving an example of this 
in two short extracts. - The first is 
from a chapter of the second volume 
of his Memoirs, dedicated “ To THE 
Unuapry!” What a fulness of sen- 
sibility there is in the very idea of 
breaking off one’s personal narration 
to console and counsel the unhappy! 

“I picture to myself,” says he, 
“ the avidity with which the unhappy, 
who may read this chapter, will de- 
vour its contents. I have myself ex- 
perienced the same sentiment, when, 
in reading our moralists, I have turn- 
ed restlessly to the portions which 
treated of human misery, hoping to 
find there some consolation. I pic- 
ture them to myself, again, deceived 
like myself, and turning to me and 
saying,—You teach us nothing—you 
give us no balm for our pains; on 
the contrary, you prove that they 
exist not. Oh! my companions in 
misfortune, your reproach is just. I 
wish, indeed, to dry your tears, but 
you must implore succour from a 
hand more mighty than man’s. Yet 
do not suffer yourselves to be utterly 
discouraged. Among many calami- 
ties there are some joys. Shall I now 
endeavour to shew you the blessings 
that may be derived from the condi- 
tion even of the most miserable ? 
Perhaps you may draw more profit 
from it than from all the pomp of 
Stoic precepts.” He then goes on 
with his directions. He advises the 
uphappy man to shun palaces, pub- 
lic gardens, great lights, and loud 
noises; to quit his shelter only at 
night; to imbibe tranquillity and 
lofty thoughts from the solemn si- 
lence and magnificence of the sky; to 
avoid the flaring equipage, crowded 
streets, and illuminated hotels, but 
to betake himself to some retired 
faubourg ; and there, where he sees 
the feeble light of a farthing candle 
from some garret window, to say 
within himself,—There, there I have 
brothers; there are hearts which 
throb in unison with mine. In this 
manner, the heart of the miserable 
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will become saturated with human 
ity, and he will be far removed in 
soul up above the tinsel glitter of 
prosperity. 

The other extract shews the same 
temperament, the same sensitive tex- 
ture of nerves; which, it is remark- 
able enough, constitutes the on/y spe- 
cies of French genius as distinguish- 
ed from talent. There isa distinction 
between genius and talent. Though 
difficult to define, we feel it. Rous- 
seau and Chateaubriand exhibit the 

enius of sensibility. We do not re- 
collect a third name, except, per- 
haps, in an inferior degree, Mons. de 
la Martine; but of genius of inéellect, 
soaring strains of mind, or revelations 
of the human heart, we do not recol+ 
lect a single example. All under 
this cope, clever mimickings of ge- 
nius, we call ¢alent. But to return 
to our extract. It will take us once 
more back into the woods of Ame- 
rica; and as we have seen Rousseau 
thrown into ecstasies by the sight of 
a periwinkle, and Sterne lamenting 
over a dead ass, so shall we see Mons. 
de Chateaubriand, but with much 
more genuine, and less selfish hu- 
manity,recording the emotions which 
the sight of a poor persecuted cow 
gives rise to. One day, in passing 
through a meadow, he saw a poor 
skeleton of a cow grazing peace- 
fully. Suddenly, three men drove 
five or six fat cows into the same 
meadow, and expelled the lean 
one with sticks and stones. At this 
spectacle, our traveller was so 
moved and indignant, that he turned 
aside from his route to see the result; 
and here he speaks himself—* An 
Indian woman, in appearance as 
miserable as the cow itself, came out 
of her isolated hut, ad vanced towards 
the frightened animal, called to it 
gently, and offered it something to 
eat from her hand. The cow ran 
towards her, stretching out its neck, 
and uttering a low bellow of joy. 
‘The colonists made menacing ges- 
tures at the Indian at a distance, and 
she returned to her cabin. The cow 
followed her. It stopped at the 
door, when the woman stroked and 
patted it soothingly on the neck, and 
the animal shewed its gratitude by 
licking her hand.” 

Who can read this passage without 


an emotion similar to that which 


dictated it, or without applying its 
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moral to human life, where the 
miserable are maltreated by the 
prosperous (the fat ones), and find 
only succour and sympathy from 
those who are miserable as them- 
selves! 

Here terminate the extracts which 
we are able to give on the present 
occasion from the Memoirs of Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand; but we shall 
subjoin a letter lately sent by him 
to the Gazette de France, \st, Be- 
cause it is a strictly biographical 

iece, and will doubtless find a place 
in his Memoirs; and, 2dly, be- 
cause it gives us the opportunity of 
furnishing the true key to the politi- 
cal conduct of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand. This last has been mis- 
taken. It has been supposed that 
he has always been animated with 
the mere love of opposition; that 
he has thrown himself continually 
into opposition, because it afforded 
him the finest occasions for the ex- 
hibition of his eloquence; that he 
has sought contrasts, in order to ap- 
pear in strong lights, and so attract 
the public attention and admiration. 
Now, in this view we cannot ac- 
quiesce. We have only to consider 
that Monsieur de Chateaubriand, 
even from the beginning of his ca- 
reer, has found himself, owing to 
the ever-changing political states of 
France, almost constantly in fulse 
positions, Whatthen? Was he to 
hide his talent in a napkio; to re- 
nounce public life, and deprive his 
country of his services? No; by 
no means. This would have been 
to shew a sullen discontent against 
Providence. But he was to do what 
he has done: throw himself boldly 
into the arena, and, not being able to 
control events, endeavour at least to 
modify them, so as to bring them as 
near as possible to his own views of 
the public good. This is not ser- 
ving expediency. Expediency is the 
having no standard of right in one’s 
own mind ; and consistency is having 
a standard (Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand’s is monarchical liberty) never 
out of sight and pursuit, even when 
out of reach. Tried by this rule, 


Monsieur de Chateaubriand will ap- 
pear one of the most consistent men 
that ever lived; and applied to 
every situation he has been in, it 
will shew why he must almost al- 
ways have been in opposition. But 
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there is another and even more 
honourable reason for his frequent 
boutades (as they appear to mere tra- 
ding politicians ),and thisis the princi- 
ple that private honour—albeit its in- 
spirations may be concealed totally 
from the world—should never yield 
to the public exigencies. Butitis this 
very setting up of individual honour 
above all political considerations 
(the instances we might mention are 
numerous), and making ghe latter, 
multifarious as they are, bow down 
before the Unit, the sacred Unit, 
which has given to Monsieur Cha- 
teaubriand’s conduct the appearance 
of singularity—what are we saying? 
—-real singularity—and made many 
imagine that he aims at dramatic 
effect, merely because he will not 
pluck that bright gem out of the 
casket of his bosom, and throw it 
under the hoofs of a party. 

The letter we subjoin will shew 
how this sentiment has prevailed 
with him, independent of all other 
considerations, in determining his 
whole conduct since the Revolution. 
It is as follows. It is dated 27th June, 
1834 :— 

“ Srr,—In this morning’s number 
of the Gazette de France, you have 
the goodness to point me out for the 
re-elections which will take place at 
Marseilles and Toulon, in conse- 
quence of the quadruple nomination 
of Monsieur Berryer. I thank you 
sincerely, but I cannot accept of the 
proposed honour. 

“ At present, sir, the Colleges have 

terminated their operations; and in 
manifesting again my private opinion, 
I have no fear of frustrating the plan 
adopted by the Royalists. Discharged 
from all responsibility, it is permit- 
ted me to break a silence, which de- 
ference to judgments much superior 
to my own had imposed upon me. 
It has given me great pain to see a 
= number of suffrages uselessly 
ost, by being given to me. I beg, 
therefore, that independent electors 
may give in future their votes to 4 
candidate whom no obstacle hinders 
from taking his seat in the popular 
Chamber. ; 

“In my letter of thanks, which I 
addressed some months ago to the 
electors of Qumperle, I declared my 
firm resolution of refusing the oath 
of allegiance. Neither my position 
nor my principles have since changed, 
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Fortunate fusillades, innocent mas- 


sacres, persuasive butcheries, benign 
domiciliary visits, liberal prosecu- 
tions of the press, little budgets of a 
million and a half dexterously jug- 

led through, have not converted me. 

success is often a bad reason. I shall 
not goto meet it. I shall never wait 
for victory to engage myself with a 
party. As—thanks be to heaven—I 
am not aking, nothing obliges me to 
em what I despise. 

“ My discourse in the Chamber of 
Peers, my declaration to the son of 
Madame the Duchess de Berri, have 
traced a rigorous circle around me. 
I will not procure to the only go- 
vernment which, during the course 
of the Revolution, has thrust me 
within the gates of a prison, the 
pleasure of hearing me pronounce 
an oath of fidelity. Still more, sir, 
either with an oath or without an 
oath, I do not believe I have a right 
to participate in the labours of the 
present legislature. It would be easy 
to give my reasons ; but they would 
lead me to St Pelagie, and I wish to 
enjoy my liberty for the cause of the 
liberty of France. 

“ Think not, sir, that, wedded to 
sentiments and theories, I am one of 
those troubadours and dreamers who 
regard not times and events. I nei- 
ther sing nor misreason. I know very 
well, that in social transformations, 
individual resistances, honourable to 
the individuals themselves, are vain 
against facts. Every opinion that is 
not lodged in an assembly which 
gives it power, informs it with a will, 
and furnishes it with a tongue and 
arms, dies impotent or frenzied. In 
the present state of the world, it is, 
and always will be, by legal or illegal 
bodies that revolutions are, and will 
be, brought about. 

“ Tam, then, far from disapprovin 
of the policy which leads the Royal- 
ists to the elections. I think, on the 
contrary, that they do well to enter 
into the contest, and to defend, by 
the authority of their characters, the 
general interests of France; but, at- 
tached to the new monarchy by li- 
berty, I hold to the ancient monarchy 
by honour. After all that I have 
done during the last four years, an 
oath would place me far beyond all 
the oath-takers by profession, I have 
no wish to be opposed to myself, or 
to be beaten in the morning with my 
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discourse of the evening. If I have 
any weight, it is in the public esteem, 
and I believe myself to have merited 
this esteem, I should lose it by de- 
nying myself, and not accomplishing 
my sacrifice to the end. 

“It is because I remain faithful to 
legitimacy and misfortune, that I have 
a right to love liberty so much bet- 
ter than a republican. I will not 
desert my two altars. Some think, 
that, in pronouncing my oath, I could 
destroy it by an energetic protesta- 
tion; that I could say, Gentlemen, I 
swear, and I do not swear. I do not 
understand this; but certainly if I 
slew my oath, my oath would in turn 
slay me. After this mock thrust, we 
should remain both on the field of 
battle, and the party would not be 
equal. I venture to flatter myself 
that my life is worth more than that 
of an adversary so dishonoured. 

“T conclude, by offering my sincere 
grantee to the electors, who, in the 

ifferent Colleges, have deemed me 
worthy of their suffrages. My native 
city knows that I am devoted to her 
with the respect of a son, and the 
sincerity of a Breton. She has given 
me a proof of her maternal attach- 
ment in consenting to receive my 
ashes. She has granted me the only 
place I have demanded of her. Others 
will represent her better in the ge- 
neral council of the country.” 

We have already instituted a short 
comparison between Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand and Monsieur de 
Talleyrand. We find, since, that the 
same idea has struck a French pe- 
riodical writer of great merit, Mon~ 
sieur Jules Janin; and as his compas 
rison seems to be strikingly just, 
and to set the two characters by con- 
trast in their most prominent light, 
we shall finish this article by tran. 
scribing it. 

“ Chateaubriand is the heir of 
Bossuet, the preserver of the _reli- 
gious principle; Talleyrand, the heir 
of Voltaire, who has never bowed 
down but to doubt. The one regards 
the past with a view to the future,— 
the other holds to the present, as the 
sole master of the future; the one 
an enthusiast, and convinced—the 
other an ironist, and always ready, 
to be persuaded; the one eloquent 
in the tribune, and in his books—the 
other eloquent nowhere but in a 
téte-d-téte in his arm-chair by the 
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corner of his fire ; the one a man of 
genius, and who proves it—the 
other, one who has made all the 
world believe him a man of intel- 
lect ; the one full of love and humani- 
ty,—the other less of an egotist than 
is believed ; the one ,—the other 
less wicked than he would wish to 
appear ; the one advances by bounds 
and springs, impetuous as thunder 
or a torrent,—the other limping, and 
always arriving first ; the one shews 
himself, whilst the other hides, 
speaks when the other is silent—the 
other arriving at the nick of time, 
hardly ever seen, hardly ever heard, 
but everywhere present, who sees 
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all, knows all ; the one intelligent by 
his heart, the other intelligent by his 
head; the one a gentleman among 
the people, the other a gentleman 
among gentlemen; the one has par- 
tisans, enthusiasts, admirers—the 
other has only confidants, flatterers, 
relations, and valets ; the one always 
young, the other always old; the 
one always beaten, the other always 
victorious; the one the victim of 
ruined causes, the other the hero of 
causes triumphant ; the one will die, 
no one knows where—the other will 
die as a prince in his house, with 
an archbishop by his ger * “ 





FALL OF EARL GREY. 


Ar length the hour of retribution, 
to part at least of the Administration, 
has arrived. Earl Grey, the author 
of the Reform Bill, the adored of the 
populace, the most popular of the 
popular, the idol of the people, is 
OVERTHROWN BY ITs EFFECTS! He 
has shared the fate of Necker, Lafay- 
ette, La Fitte, Vergniaud, Roland, 
Danton, and all his predecessors in 
the path of Revolution. He is over- 
turned by the work of his own hands. 
He has fallen the victim of the pas- 
sions which he let loose, and the po- 
litical anarchy which he introduced. 
In the same venerable spot where he 
overturned the constitution; in the 
same tapestried chamber, where he 
stood up to consummate the triumph 
of the populace over the Crown, the 
Nobility, and the property of the 
kingdom, he himself has been com- 

elled to stand up to announce his 

all, and bewail his inability to carry 
on the government of the State ! 
The laws of nature are unchanging 
in their operation; political passion 
still produces its wonted effects: 
History is not an old almanac, but 
the faithful mirror of the future re- 
flected in the images of the past ; 
those that destroy a nation’s weal are 
* the first to be destroyed by what 
they themselves have done. 
‘We have uniformly predicted, for 
the last three years, that the first 
victims of the Reform Bill would be 
~ {ts own authors, and that, sooner or 
later, every person who was accessory 


to the introduction of that fatal meas 
sure, would be destroyed by its effects ; 
and already the leaders and ablest 
portion of the Ministry who introdu- 
ced it, have sunk under its conse- 
quences. One heave of the Revo- 
lutionary earthquake has overthrown 
Mr Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Ripon, and the Duke of Richmond ; 
the next has precipitated Earl Grey 
from the helm. O’Connell and the 
Irish Catholics, whom he laboured 
for thirty years to introduce into 
Parliament, have destroyed their 
chief benefactor: the Great Agita- 
tor, who, after pleading guilty in 
Dublin to a serious charge, was al- 
lowed to escape, and rewarded for 
his Reform exertions by a silk gown 
—who has since been admitted into 
the secrets of the Cabinet, and ho- 
noured with the confidential com- 
munications of the Irish Secretary, 
has been the immediate cause of his 
overthrow! What a memorable in- 
stance of poetical justice! what a 
complete exemplification of the 
eternity of the laws of the moral 
world! How providential that the 
destroyer of the British Constitution 
has lived to taste the bitter fruits of 
his reckless ambition; that he has 
remained in power till compelled, 
in his own person, to feel the 
irreparable injury he had done to 
his country; and been overturned, 
like all his predecessors in the same 
insane career, not by external vio- 
lence or political animosity, not by 
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the hatred of enemies, or the deser-« 
tion of friends, but the extravagant 
passions and revolutionary desires of 
his supporters, by those for whose 
sake he had broken down the no- 
blest monument of political wisdom 
that. ever existed upon earth, and 
at last been a away by that re- 
volutionary flood which has rushed 
in at tke vast breach which he so as- 
siduously laboured to effect in the 
bulwarks of the Constitution ! 

We do not say this in the spirit of 
exultation, how natural soever such 
a feeling would be in those who have 
witnessed the destruction of the old 
Constitution of England, and recol- 
lect the almost insane adulation with 
which Earl Grey and his administra- 
tion were loaded, while engaged in 
that great work of destruction. We 
do it in order to mark the progress 
of the revolutionary movement in 
which we have now for nearly four 
years been involved ; and, if possible, 
to deduce from passing events, since 
all appeals to history are vain with 
the Movement party, such lessons of 
wisdom as may illustrate the real 
tendency of their career. We are 
aware of the utter futility of all such 
endeavours with the great body of 
persons of that way of thinking, as 
they never either study history, or 
read political disquisitions adverse 
to the interests of their own party; 
but still some part of the seed which 
is scattered may fall in good soil, and 
produce fruit, some sixty fold and 
some an hundred; and to all persons 
imbued with Conservative principles, 
the illustrations of their justice which 
the recent Government afford is so 
striking, that those who shut their 
eyes to it would not be converted 
though one rose from the dead. 

It is in vain to attempt to conceal 
the obvious fact, that it is the Re- 
form Bill, and the vast acceleration 
which it gave to the cause of re- 
volution, which has overturned the 
Grey Administration. It was first 
weakened, no doubt, and severely 
weakened, by the secession of Mr 
Stanley and the Conservative Whigs. 
But what compelled that able body 
to relinquish office at a time when 
it obviously hazarded the existence 
of oor What but the “ con- 
stant active pressure from with- 
out” of which Earl Grey has so 
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feelingly complained, and which at 
length has driven him from the helm 
even of a Whig Administration? It 
was the heaving up from below— 
the menacing demands and inces- 
sant clamour of the Ten-Pounders, 
and their delegates in Parliament, 
for the substantial fruits of Reform, 
of which they had so long been de- 
frauded, which compelled the late 
Cabinet to commence the work of 
spoliation, and introduce clauses 
into the Irish Church Bill which 
were obviously of a revolutionary 
character. It was by that measure, 
and by the wretched subterfuge of 
issuing a Commission to enquire in- 
to the condition of the Irish Church, 
despite the countless folios on the 
same subject with which the table of 
the House of Commons groaned, 
which alone procured for Ministers 
a respite from the fierce assaults of 
the revolutionary party. But their 
concessions instantly brought them 
into collision with the Conservative 
part of the Whigs, both in Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet. Extraordi- 
nary and inexplicable as it may ap- 
pear, nothing can be more certain 
than the fact that that party not only 
exists to a considerable extent, but 
that it embraces many of the ablest 
men in the country. In defiance of 
all the dictates of prudence, and all 
the lessons of history, they resolute- 
ly maintained and acted upon the 
opinion, that Reform could be con- 
ceded without inducing revolution, 
and that so far from endangering, it 
would strengthen the remaining in- 
stitutions of society. Of the sound- 
ness of that opinion posterity will pro- 
bably entertain but one sentiment; - 
but in the meantime nothing can be 
more evident than that it was at least 
sincerely entertained, since the per- 
sons who held it resigned office and 
power, when they were called upon 
by the democratic party in the State 
to commence in good earnest the 
work of spoliation. When will they 
restore the bulwarks against revolu- 
tionary violence, which they so long 
and strenuously Jabeured to subvert, 
and at length succeeded in over- 
throwing ? 

Earl Grey has been overthrown 
by the next heave of the revolution- 
ary monster, whom he armed with 
the formidable. weapons of political 











as 
ower. It is in vain to say that the 

ll of Earl Grey’s Cabinet was ow- 
ing merely to its own divisions. No 
doubt it was; but what were these 
divisions owing to? Nothing but the 
* constant and active pressure from 
without,” which impelled the popu- 
lar, or revolutionary part of the Ca- 
binet, into concessions to the demo- 
cratic portion of the Legislature, 
which the aristocratic or conserva- 
tive portion could not submit to, and 
therefore it was that it fell to pieces. 
The Coercion Bill only brought to 
light the principles of disunion, 
which had long existed in the Cabi- 
net as in the country, and which the 
Reform Bill had impregnated with a 
deadly virus. It was the collision 
between Conservative and Revolu- 
tion which blew the Government up, 
and in the explosion Earl Grey was 
overturned. 

What was the immediate cause of 
the resignations, according to the 
shewing of the late Ministers them- 
selves? Simply this: The session 
began with a strong, but not unme- 
rited, animadversion on the Irish agi- 
tators, as the worst enemies of their 
country, which Ministers put into 
the King’s mouth in the opening 
speech. The “ constant and active 
pressure from without,” however, 
the fruit of their darling Reform 
Bill, soon reduced Ministers to such 
a state of weakness, that they were 
fain to purchase a respite even of a 
few weeks from their democratic 
allies, by an accommodation, how 
discreditable soever, with their over- 
bearing leaders; and, accordingly, 
Mr Littleton, the Irish Secretary, 
with the knowledge and authority of 
Lord Althorp, enters into a confi- 
dential communication with the great 
Agitator, the object of which is to 
convince him that his hostility is mis- 
directed, and that if the Coercion 
Act was renewed, it would be with- 
out the clauses which were deemed 
so obnoxious to that gentleman and 
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his supporters, and that his support, 
or, at least, diminished hostility to 
Ministers for the remainder of the 
session, would be rewarded bya sig- 
nal concession to the democratic 
principle. To this negotiation, it ap- 
pears, Earl Grey and the aristocratic 
portion of the Cabinet werestrangers, 
and they still adhered to the opinion, 
which experience has now abun- 
dantly verified, that the Coercion 
Act, or some measure as efficacious, 
was absolutely indispensable, to pre- 
vent that infernal agitation, of which 
Ireland has so long been the victim, 
and the cessation of which, durin 

the last twelve months, had smneal 
such admirable effects over its whole 
surface. When the renewal of the 
Coercion Act was brought under 
discussion, a majority decided, and 
decided rightly, that it should be 
renewed in substantially the same 
form as before, and another year’s 
repose be given to the people from 
the blasting agitation of their demo- 
cratic leaders. But this resolution 
exposed Lord Althorp, Mr Littleton, 
and the truckling portion of the Ca- 
binet, to the charge of inconsistency, 
and even a suspicion, though as to 
them ill-founded, of bad faith in their 
previous dark and ambiguous nego- 
tiations with the Agitators; and, 
though they could get over this, and 
were prepared to press the Coercion 
Act as it stood, so long as their re- 
luctance to renew the measure was 
buried in the secrecy of the Cabinet 
deliberations, yet they couldnotstand 
the indignation and scorn of the pub- 
lic, when the whole mystery was re- 
vealed in the declamations of O’Con- 
nell, and exposed in the cutting and 
pointed sarcasms of Sir Robert Peel. 
The result, coupled with the rapidly 
increasing number of the minority in 
the House of Commons,* proved fa- 
tal to the Ministry ; and they resigned 
the helm, not in consequence of any 
hostility from the Conservatives, 
who, for a year past, had been the 





* It had risen from 96 who voted with Sir R. Peel against Mr D. Harvey’s mos 
tion regarding pensions, to 173 on Lord Chandos’s motion touching agricultural dis- 
tress ; and this increase was the more alarming that it had been gradual, and accom- 


panied by a rapid desertion of their friends—the well-known sign of a falling Mi- 
nistry. Forty members are understood to have joined Mr Stanley in resisting ulterior 
measures of spoliation ; and on the last division against Lord Chandos, the Ministerial 
majority was only sixteen. 
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main, support of their sinking Go- 


vernment, or any unusual calamity 
which had befallen the country, but 
solely from the effect of the divi- 
sions consequent on the great revo- 
lutionary measure, which they used 
the whole weight of the Prerogative 
to force upon the country. 

Judicial blindness, or the wilful 
delusion of faction, can alone fail to 
perceive in these events the opera- 
tion of general causes, and the me- 
rited punishment of political delin- 

uencies. The collision in the 

abinet was the result of the great 
collision of opinion in the country ; 
the weak and discreditable negotia- 
tions of Lord Althorp and Me Lit- 
tleton with those whom they had 
just made their sovereign denounce 
as the worst enemies to their coun- 
try, the subterfuges to which a weak- 
ened and falling government were 
compelled to have recourse to stave 
off destruction at the hands of those 
very persons whom they had made 
such unheard of, and unhappily suc- 
cessful exertions to establish in power. 
It is O'Connell and the Reformers 
who have ruined them; O’Connell, 
for whose admission into the Legis- 
lature they contended almost yearly 
for five-and-twenty years; the Re- 
formers, to intrench whom in pow- 
er, they have overturned the English 
Constitution. When the Duke of 
Wellington, three years ago, asked 
Earl Grey, “If this bill passes, I 
wish the Noble Earl at the head 
of the Administration would shew 
us how he proposes to carry on his 
Majesty’s Government?” his obsti- 
nacy, blindness, and bigotry, were 
the subject of vituperation by the 
whole Liberal press, and shallow 
reforming politicians of the day. 
The event has proved, however, that 
his words were prophetic; all the 
popularity acquired by that great 
concession to democratic power, has 
not been able to save its authors 
from its natural effects; and it has 
been the destiny, and the deserved 
destiny of Ear] Grey, to be compelled 
to exhibit, in his own administration, 
an example of the fatal weakness 
which it implanted in the Govern- 
ment of the country, and in his own 
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person an instance of the punishment 
which it brings upon its selfish and 
reckless authors. 
Earl Grey is fond of quoting Na- 
poleon as.a politica] authority; and 
in many of the sayings of that great 
man, there is to be found more con- 
densed political wisdom, than in any 
modern author excepting Lord Ba- 
con. Let us hear in what light he 
viewed Parliamentary Reform, and 
Irish agitation; to carry through 
which were the grand objects of the 
first two years of the Noble Ear!’s 
Administration, as to stop the effects 
of them has been the almostexclusive 
objects of thetwolast. “ If you had 
conquered England,” said O’Meara, 
“‘ would you have attempted to unite 
it to France?” “I could not,” he re- 
plied, “ have united two nations so 
dissimilar. I intended, if L had suc- 
ceeded in my projected descent, to 
have abolished the Monarchy, and 
established a Republic instead of the 
oligarchy by which you are governed. 
I would have separated Ireland from 
England, the former of whom I 
would have made an independent 
Republic. No,no—ZI would have left 
them to themselves after having sown the 
seeds of Republicanism in their mo- 
yale.’* To ruin and extinguish 
England ; to subject it to a fate worse 
than that of being a province of 
France, he deemed it enough to 
separate Ireland, “and sow the seeds 
of Republicanism in its morals.” 
And how he would have sown these 
seeds he has told us in another 
lace. ‘I would have allowed the 
ouse of Commons to remain; but 
would have introduced a GREAT 
REFORM. I would have published a 
proclamation, declaring that we 
came as friends to the English, and 
to free the nation from a corrupt and 
JSlagitious aristocracy, and restore a 
popular form of government.” + These 
expressions come, let it be recollect- 
ed, from a most unexceptionable 
source, the testimony of an unwill- 
ing witness; from O'Meara, himeelf 
a strenuous advocate of the popular 
cause. The same opinion is ex- 
pressed in his own Memoirs, and in 
various passages of Las Casas. 
To prostrate and paralyze Eng- 
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land; to reduce it lower than the 
condition of a province of France ; 
to annihilate its weight in the scale 
of nations; it was enough, in Napo- 
leon’s opinion, to “sow the seeds of 
Republicanism in its bosom, by the 
publication of a great reform.” Bri- 
tish firmness and intrepidity—the 
councils of Pitt, the arms of Wel- 
lington, have saved us from this 
wretched degradation at the hands 
of the greatest and most inveterate 
of our enemies. But that which 
Napoleon strove in vain to do, Earl 
Grey has done. That irreparable 
weakness, disunion, and degradation, 
which our enemies could not im- 
pose, our own Government, second- 
ed by our own madness, has suc- 
ceeded in imposing. “ England,” 
said Lord Burleigh, “ will never 
be ruined but by its own Parlia- 
ment.” Earl Grey will descend to 
powntty as the leader of that faction 
n the State, which successfully 
wielded the power of Parliament to 


overthrow the Constitution, and - 


through it effect the ultimate disso- 
lution of the British Empire. 

And yet such is the blindness of 
political infatuation, that Earl Grey, 
while standing up to announce his 
fall, actually took credit to his Go- 
vernment for “ having settled the 
great question of Reform.” Settled 
the great question of Reform! Why, 
an hundred years hence it will be 
time enough to say that that ques- 
tion is settled; that the ultimate 
effects of that portentous change 
have been developed by the hand of 
time. But let us take a slight re- 
trospect of his administration; and 
endeavour, not in the spirit of poli- 
tical animosity, but in the sober sad- 
ness of historical investigation, to 
trace the effects of the vast changes 
in our internal situation and exter- 
nal relations, which have taken place 
during the period of almost four 
years that he held the reins of go- 
vernment. 

That considerable discontent, and 
a restless desire for change, existed 
when the Duke of Wellington left 
the helm, accompanied by an alarm- 
ing increase of rural incendiarism, 
the natural result of the contagion 
of the Triumph of the Barricades, is 
indeed'certain ; but the great thin 
was, that the Constitution remaine 
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entire ; and, therefore, any errors of 
policy that might have been commit- 
ted, or any defects in internal situa- 
tion that might exist, were open to 
revision, alteration, or amendment in 
the Legislature. Nothing was hope- 
less, because Parliament remained 
unchanged; and the powers of the 
Constitution had been proved by 
experience to be capable of sur. 
mounting a crisis far more perilous 
than that which then existed. Is 


‘there any man who will now assert 


that the situation and prospects of 
the Empire remain the same? Is 
there any one capable of reasoning 
on political subjects, excepting the 
re Eger in Parliament, or their 

ired supporters in the Treasury 
journals, who will assert that the 
condition of the country is not now 
all but hopeless? If not,—if the 
seeds of prosperity, union, and hap- 
piness remain,—in the name of God 
what has overturned the Govern. 
ment of Lord Grey, and what occa- 
sions the avowed, and all but insur- 
mountable difficulty of arranging his 
successors? Is it external danger? 
According to the account of the 
Liberals, the peace of Europe has 
not for years been so thoroughly 
established. Is it the House of 
Peers? They have not passed one 
vote hostile to Ministers this session. 
Is it the resistance of the Conserva- 
tives? They amount only, it is said, 
to a small minority; they are the 
wretched remnant of a worn-out 
faction, incapable, on their own ad- 
mission, of carrying on the Govern- 
ment. Is it the weakness of the 
Reform Party? They compose, ac- 
cording to their own account, nine- 
tenths of the country. Is it domestic 
suffering or misfortune? On the 
contrary, such is the natural elasti- 
city of Great Britain, and the ten- 
dency to prosperity, under any thing 
approaching to a Conservative rule, 
that during the two last years of 
Earl Grey’s Government, when the 
efforts of Ministers were directed to 
check the Movement, the public re- 
venue has steadily increased, and 
the effects of former revolutionary 
movements were evidently suspend- 
ed. Then what in nature has over- 
turned them? Their own divisions ? 
Aye, and more than their divisions; 
the causes which created these divi- 
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sions; the fierce advances of the 
Revolutionary spirit which spurn- 
ed at farther restraint, and openly 
sought the adoption of those mea- 
sures of spoliation and anarchy 
which the gman Meas uniformly 
prophesied would follow the passing 
of the Reform Bill; which its sup- 
orters uniformly maintained were 
in no degree to be apprehended. 
The whole efforts of Earl Grey’s 
Administration, since the passing of 
that measure, have been directed to 
prevent or suspend its effects—a vain 
attempt, which has at length led to 
their overthrow, and will, it may be 
safely prophesied, lead to the suc- 
cessive dissolution of every admini- 
stration formed out of the Reform 
party, until either by the triumph of 
the Revolutionists, we are at once 
involved in the horrors of anarchy, 
or, by the success of the Conserva- 
tives, a final stop is put to the far- 
ther inroads of Revolutionary ambi- 
tion. It is this which constitutes the 
enormous, the unspeakable danger 
of the internal changes which the 
Reform Bill has introduced. A vi- 
orous, efficient Government has 
een rendered impossible. The 
House of Commons possesses the 
exclusive command of the Supplies, 
and the House of Commons is now 
returned and governed by such a 
numerous, jealous, and changeable 
body of electors, that no reliance 
can be placed on them for any length 
of time together. No Government has 
any chance of long obtaining its sup- 
port, but one which goes on with the 
movement; and no statesman wor- 
thy of the name, but what must soon 
perceive that to do so, is unavoid- 
ably to run the nation upon ship- 
wreck, It is this state of things which 
has, in all ages, been the cause of the 
excessive weakness of the Executive, 
which constitutes so marked a stage 
in the revolutionary fever. Ahead, 
right ahead, is a frightful line of 
breakers, over which the ocean boils 
with incessant fury, distinctly visible 
from the elevated position of the 
helmsman—behind is a clamorous 
excited crew, incessantly urging the 
setting of the sails in such a manner, 
as must lead the vessel directly upon 
them! To avoid so frightful a cata- 
strophe, the officers long strive to 
turn the vessel a little to one side 





or another, but it is all in vain. 
Their attempts only bring them- 
selves into obloquy. They have been 
the leaders of the mutiny, and can- 
not coerce its fury. 

In contemplating the long cata- 
logue of ruinous effects which have 
resulted from the one revolutionar 
organic change of Earl Grey’s Ad- 
ministration, not the least is the 
prostration, not only of the Execu- 
tive, but the Legislature, and the 
ruinous degradation of the charac- 
ter and usefulness of Parliament, 
which has resulted from the change. 
We were told by Lord John Russell 
and the Whigs, that the precise cir- 
cumstance which rendered the Re- 
form necessary, was to restore Par- 
liament to the confidence of the 
country, and render it really a mir- 
ror of the feelings and wishes of the 

eople. Has it effected this object ? 
s the present House of Commons 
so much more independent and pe 
triotic than those which preceded 
it? Is the confidence of the people, 
or of any portion of the people, 
reposed in the Legislature which 
the Ten-Pounders have returned ? 
Are the Conservatives satisfied with 
them? Are the Revolutionists sa- 
tisfied ? Are the friends of the Church 
of England their supporters? Are 
the Dissenters to be relied on, in the 
event of a general election ?—The 
truth cannot be concealed. The 
House of Commons possesses the con- 
fidence of none of the great parse 
in the nation, and all dread a dissolu- 
tion, from the doubtful nature of the 
result with which such a measure 
would be attended upon their own 
fortunes, and those of the country. 

Is this obloquy, into which the 
House of Commons has fallen, de- 
served? In part it is; in t it is 
not. Much, no doubt, is to be ascri« 
bed to the heated state of the public 
mind, at the time it was assembled, 
and the extravagant expectations 
formed of theadmirable effects which 
might be expected to result from the 
adoption of the principle of self- 
government by the Reform consti- 
tuencies. But much, also, is to be 
ascribed to the measures and conduct 
of Parliament itself. It is impossible 
to deny, that no Legislature, in the 
memory of man, has been assembled, 
in which it is so difficult to get 











through real business, and in which 
useless or inflammatory debate occu- 
pies so large a portion of the time 
which should be devoted to the 
public service. We do not blame 
individuals for this; it is institutions 
which form men. If the present 
House of Commons contained the 
vigour of Chatham, the fervour of 
Fox, the learning of Grenville, the 
brilliancy of Canning, the greatness 
of Pitt, the result would be the same. 
Dependence on jealous, conceited, 
ignorant, popular constituencies, is 
the radical evil; the necessity of 
consulting the wishes, and bending 
to the caprices of the multitude, the 
circumstance which utterly para- 
lyzes all consistency or decision of 
character. Democratic ambition, and 
the objects sought after by demo- 
cratic ambition, are so utterly at 
variance with the first interests of 
mankind, that the statesman who has 
taken the pledges which the multi- 
tude require, finds himself, if he has 
any foresight at all, committed to a 
course which must speedily lead to 
his own and their destruction. His 
whole object, therefore, after he has 
got into the chapel of St Stephen’s, 
is to evade the pledges he has given 
to get there. Duplicity, vacillation, 
and shuffling, therefore, are inevi- 
tably forced, in a certain degree, on 
the most upright: they find that, if 
they pursue a straightforward, con- 
sistent, and really useful course, 
their course in Parliament will 
speedily close. You might as well 
look for réal greatness, or elevation 
of character, among the courtiers of 
an eastern despot, as the represen- 
tatives of popular constituencies. 
Flattery, sycophancy, fawning on 
the ruling powers, must, in the long 
run, characterise the one as the 
other. There is no master so im- 

rious—there is no mistress so jea- 
ous, asa multitude of Ten-Pounders. 
Is a Member of Parliament inde- 
pendent, manly, consistent? they 
respect him; perhaps they fear 
him; certainly they will dismiss 
him. They fly to the reckless, the 
unprincipled, the selfish; the fawn- 
ing, the servile, the ambitious, are 
their natural prey. Ever praising 
independence, they ever choose the 
» dependent; ever lauding consistency, 
they select only the vacillating. 
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The talents requisite to gain theic 
suffrages are not those which will 
ultimately benefit, but those. which 
will speedily flatter them; the one 
thing needful is not ability in conduct 
or eloquencein debate, but skill or je- 
suitism in the taking of pledges, and 
dexterity in avoiding their perform. 
ance. Nodoubt there are still many up- 
right and able men among the popu- 
lar representatives, but their number 
is small; and after a few general elec- 
tions the race will be extinct, When 
consistency, decision, statesmanlike 
firmness, are found in the seraglio of 
Constantinople, or the saloons of the 
Tuileries, they will be found in the 
representatives of the great urban 
constituencies, but not tillthen. We 
have no individuals in view in these 
observations ; we speak of the ten- 
dency of existing institutions, not of 
the state to which Parliament has 
yet arrived. 

The execrable system of “ rotation 
in office,” the genuine offspring of 
democratic jealousy, is also another 
evil of the very first magnitude, which 
has been entailed upon the Constitu- 
tion by the great innovation of Earl 
Grey. Knowledge or skill in public 
affairs are not acquired ina day ; they 
are not gained by intuition, butare the 
slow result of a lifetime devoted to 
the study and the practice of public 
affairs. But how are such habits to 
be acquired by the majority of the 
present House of Commons? The 
moment that the representatives, of 
popular constituencies become inde- 
pendent consistent men, the moment 
that they are beginning to be really 
initiated in the difficult and intricate 
science of government, they will 
become obnoxious to the Ten-Poun- 
ders, and be displaced by them for 
others, mere tyros in the knowledge 
of a statesman, but greater adepts in 
the art of popular flattery,and louder 
professors of the agreeable doctrine 
of popular infallibility. There is, in 
truth, but one science of govern- 
ment, and thatis, the due and prudent 
maintenance of Conservative prin- 
ciples; and so completely is this the 
case, that the most violent democrats 
that ever existed have uniformly 
become imbued with Conservative 
principles when they reached, and 

ad some time held, the helm of af- 
fairs; and their fall is generally 
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owing to the indignant desertion of 
their democratic supporters, who, 
seeing such a change in their con- 
duct, ascribe it to the corruptions of 
power, not the force of conviction. 
Hence it is that such a perpetual 
change, not merely of administra- 
tion, but of legislators, ensues during 
the progress of every revolutionary 
movement; that so rapid a succes- 
sion of popular favourites and de- 
magogues takes place; that as soon 
as a man, in such times, begins to 
be initiated into the knowledge of a 
statesman, he is forthwith supplant- 
ed by new and more successful 
candidates for popular favour ; and 
that amidst incessant eulogies upon 
the growing lights of the age, and 
intelligence of the people, less real 
ability, knowledge, or virtue, is 
brought to bear upon the fortunes 
of the State, than in the lowest pe- 
riod of aristocratic or monarchical 
subjection. The excessive cupidity, 
ignorance, and servility of the French 
Chambers, during the four years that 
the Directory, that is, the Revolu- 
tionary Executive, were at the head 
of affairs; and the enormous cor- 
ruption, profligacy, and selfishness 
which pervaded every branch of the 
public service under their Govern- 
ment, were but the indication of a 
stage which never fails to supervene 
in the democratic fever; that is, the 
period when the first burst of popu- 
Jar talent has been discarded, cast 
down, or destroyed, by the rotation 
of office, and jealousy of the people, 
and nothing remains but the servili- 
ty, profligacy, and corruption which 
is to be found in inexhaustible pro- 
fusion in the urban multitudes, who, 
in such times, rapidly rise to poli- 
tical supremacy. We do by no 
means say that this is as yet the cha- 
racter of the English House of Com- 
mons; doubtless many representa- 
tives of the good old times are still 


to be found there, and the debasing ° 


influence of democratic ascendency 
has not yet been long enough felt 
to obliterate entirely its ancient cha- 
racter ; we only remark, that such is 
the tendency of the institutions which 
Earl Grey deems it the greatest 
glory of his Administration to have 
orced upon the country. Itis daily 
said by the democratic press, that 
the Reformed Parliament is the 


most selfish and servile which has 
ever sat in English history; we by 
no means concur in thinking so, and 
are decidedly of. opinion, on the 
contrary, that, considering the cha- 
racter of the majority of the new 
electors, and the circumstances un- 
der which it was assembled, the 
only surprising thing is, that it has 
withstood so well the many causes 
of evil operating within its bosom ; 
but if it, or succeeding Parliaments, 
should hereafter become such, it is 
no more than might, on principle, be 
expected, or than the experience of 
history in every age would lead us 
to anticipate. 

The revolutionary journals, amidst 
all their declamations upon the end- 
less felicity to be anticipated from 
democratic ascendency, betray in 
their unguarded moments a secret 
consciousness of the deplorable spe- 
cimen of such a system which the 
Reform Parliament has exhibited. 
They tell us, that Lord Althorp is of 
inestimable importance; that_ his 
temper, good sense, and sterling 
virtues, were of incalculable value 
in bringing into something like or- 
der 658 representatives of the peo- 
ple; and that if his services are 
withdrawn, no other leader, even of 
his party, could manage the House 
of Commons !—What! Is it really 
come to this, that the fortunes of 
England repose on a single indivi- 
dua], and that individual Lord Al- 
thorp? We thought society was 
thenceforward to repose on the base 
of the pyramid; that individual ta- 
lent or ascendency were to be of 
little importance, amidst the masses 
of talent which general freedom 
would bring to bear upon the for- 
tunes of the State; and that, by the 
continual intermixture of popular 
energy and virtue, a permanent an- 
tidote was to be provided against 
all the evils which afflict society. 
Whence this extraordinary necessity 
of one man, amidst so many and 
such perennial fountains of public 
felicity? Napoleon Bonaparte may 
have been necessary to Imperial 
France ; but we never yet heard that 
Mr Pitt or Mr Fox, Lord Chatham 
or Lord North, Mr Burke or Mr 
Canning, were indispensable to free 
and constitutional Britain. Is it 
come to this, that the representatives 
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of the Ten-Pounders, the lights of 
the age, the quintessence of political 
wisdom, ability, and eloquence, can- 
not manage the affairs of the State, if 
one man of moderate abilities is taken 
from them? Is the Reformed House 
of Commons a den of wild beasts, 
which will tear each other in pieces, 
if their keeper is removed ? If not, 
what, in the name of common sense, 
makes that one ian so indispensa- 
ble? The truth cannot be concealed: 
the Reformers are terrified at the 
work of their own hands; they 
dread the democratic ascendency, 
which their frantic innovations have 
rendered so powerful; and they 
cling with terrified fondness to the 
man who has hitherto contrived, by 
good temper and moderation, though 
with hardly any talent, and but little 
information, to throw oil upon the 
troubled waters of their fearful 
Legislature. 

f such has been the result of the 
great internal innovation, which will 
ever form the grand characteristic 
of the late Administration, what 
shall we say to its other internal 
colonial and foreign changes ? What 
of the perilous, and but for the un- 
due ascendency given by the Reform 
Bill to urban constituencies, uncall- 
ed for and sudden emancipation of 
the West India Negroes? Is there 
any man alive, capable of under- 

“standing the circumstances, who can 
contemplate, without alarm, the ul- 
timate results of that prodigious 
change? Is there any one hardy 
enough to assert that the condition 
of the slaves, ten years after their 
liberation on Ist August, 1834, will 
not to all appearance be incompara- 
bly more wretched than it now is; 
and that that disastrous change may 
not in the interim have dissolved our 
naval superiority—in other words, 
our national independence? Can 
any man predict the consequences 
of the opening of India to direct 
British legislation, and the removal 
of that important barrier which the 
East India Company has hitherto 
formed between that splendid dis- 
tant possession, and the passions or 
interested legislation of the parent 
state? But Earl Grey seems utterly 
insensible to the present dangers and 
ultimate consequences of these im- 

~mense changes ; and he gravely talk- 
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ed, in the House of Peers, of having 
“settled” the Reform and the East 
and West India Questions, as if a 
century must not elapse before the 
real effects of these vast changes 
could be fully developed. 

And has the administration of 
Earl Grey been so very peaceable 
and tranquil as to warrant the belief 
that these changes are to be attend- 
ed with no danger in all time to 
come? Has he forgotten the terrible 
insurrection in Jamaica, produced 
by the extravagant speeches of his 
party, during the contested elections 
of 1830, extinguished only after a 
frightful infliction of private suffer- 
ing among these deluded victims of 
democratic ambition, and a loss of 
L.4,000,000 sterling to the parent 
state ? Does he suppose that we have 
forgotten, or that history will forget, 
the conflagration of Bristol, and the 
sack of Nottingham, and the chasing 
of two hundred deluded democrats 
into the flames of its burning squares, 
by squadrons of cavalry? Has he 
forgotten the convulsed state of the 
country during the elections of 1831 
—the brickbat and the bludgeon 
openly wielded by the partisans of 
Government, and the Ministerial 
press daily exhorting the people to 
assault and beat down the Tories, if 
they ventured to shew their faces at 
the poll? Has he forgotten the at- 
tempt to assassinate the Duke of 
Wellington, by a Reform rabble in 
the streets of London? and the me- 
lancholy spectacle of many execu- 
tions at Bristol and Nottingham, fol- 
lowing the very measures which the 
infernal revolutionary press had re- 
commended? Has he forgotten the 
open and avowed coercion of the 

ouse of Peers, the overthrow of 
the independence of the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature, and the 
passing of a vital organic change in 
the Constitution, with the threat of 
eighty new Peers, —— the 
retirement of a majority of that body? 
If he has forgotten these things, we 
can tell him history will not forget 
them, and that they will form the 
prominent and ineffaceable feature 
of his Administration; and yet such 
is the force of political infatuation, 
that the falling statesman actually 
recounted the exploits of his Go- 
vernment, and was loud in its ap- 
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plause, at the very time that he was 
chased from the helm by the vehe- 
ment passions which he had brought 
to bear upon the Government, and 
the unruly interests to whom he had 

iven an overwhelming power in the 
Logtslanuie. 

And what shall we say to the fo- 
reign policy of the noble Earl’s 
Administration ? This is a subject 
which it is impossible to approach 
without the most intense feeling of 
national humiliation. Earl Grey 
succeeded to the helm, when Eng- 
Jand was the first country in Europe. 
He left it, if not the weakest, at 
least the most degraded. Without 
external compulsion, or national ca- 
lamity; without the overthrow of 
our armies, or the defeat of our 
navy; while yet invincible in arms, 
and undimmed in renown, we have 
at once sunk to the lowest point of 
degradation. At the dictation of 
France—of France, whom we have 
conquered, and whose fleets we have 
swept from the ocean—we have con- 
sented to barter our fair fame, and 
abandon our steadfast policy; to 
assault our ancient allies, and sup- 
port our irreconcilable enemies; 
to partition Holland, which stood by 
our side in the field of Waterloo, and 
revolutionize Portugal, which joined 
us in hurling back the Invader from 
the rocks of Torres Vedras; to de- 
throne the Monarch, alike supported 
by legal right and popular choice in 
Spain, and establish a French forti- 
fied post in the Papal territories. 
All this has been done, without any 
conceivable motive, or any visible 
compulsion, excepting that arising 
from the sympathy of Revolutionists 
with each other all over the world. 
Nor is this all. Not content with 
bending the knee to revolutionary 
violence in Western, we have sunk 
before Imperial ambition in Eastern 
Europe: we have cast off Turkey, 
which turned to us, nothing doubt- 
ing, for aid, in the moment of her 
distress, and counselled her to apply 
to the Czar for protection; and the 
consequence has been, the over- 
throw of all our influence in the Le- 
vant,—the conclusion of an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between 
Russia and Turkey,—the closing of 
the Dardanelles to all other Euro- 
pean vessels—their fortification un- 
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der Russian officers, so as to bid 
defiance to all the efforts of Western 
Europe,—and the converting the 
Euxine into a vast and capacious 
Russian harbour, where her fleets 
may rest and increase in safety, and 
acquire all the skill requisite for sea- 
manship, without being accessible to 
a single shot from the British navy. 
These woful results, too, have en- 
sued without any external calamity; 
without one overthrow in war, or 
one defection of an ally ; without any 
necessity, excepting that of bending 
to the dictates of a revolutionary 
per at home. The crisis in the 
ast occurred when we were en- 
gaged in beating down the people 
of Portugal and Holland; when the 
flag of England, and the Tricolor, 
were waving together at the mouth 
of the Scheldt; and we had not a 
man, or a guinea to spare, to rescue 
the Dardanelles from the fangs of 
Russia. Government, in conse- 
quence, counselled the Sultan, by 
their own admission, to throw him- 
self into the arms of Russia: he had 
no alternative but to do so, or be 
dethroned by the Pacha of t ; 
and the closing of the Dardanelles, 
and annihilation of British influence 
in the East, has been the conse- 
quence. 

The nation is so intent on domes- 
tic changes,—the pressure of danger 
at home, to all the great interests of 
the State, is so violent, that we can- 
not rage the woful, the ruin 
ous effects, which these unparalleled 
vacillations of policy have had and 
will have, not only on our external 
influence, but our national charac- 
ter. When foreign nations see a 
country suddenly abandoning all its 
former policy, breaking through all 
its ancient treaties, assailing its stead- 
iest allies, and leaguing with its old- 
est enemies, what are they to think 
either of the people or the Govern- 
ment which has been guilty of such 
flagrant inconsistency? The total 
forfeiture of foreign respect, the de- 
sertion of friends, the contempt of 
enemies, universal derision and ob- 
loquy, must attend such monstrous 
and unaccountable conduct. De 
Witt said to Sir William Temple in 
1676, that “the conduct of England, 
since the democratic troubles 
in 1642, had been so inconsistent, 
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that no reliance could be placed on 
its continuing any course of policy 
whatever for two years together ;” 
and the foreign measures of our 
days have even gone farther in 
political tergiversation and degrada- 
tion—have equally betrayed the in- 
herent vacillation and weakness of 
democratic institutions. Both were 
the days of French alliance and 
Dutch hostility, of desertion of allies, 
and leaguing with enemies, of de- 
mocratic contests at home, and con- 
tempt and infamy abroad. Both 
were the days on which the ene- 
mies of England dwell with delight, 
which its friends contemplate with 
shame; and both were attended 
with consequences so disastrous, 
as have been, or will be, felt to the 
latest generation. 

What the future measures or con- 
duct of Government will be, whe- 
ther Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion will rival Earl Grey’s in its dis- 
astrous effects on domestic security 
and external respect, it is impossible 
to foresee; but, without pretending 
to the gift of prophecy, this much 
may confidently be predicted, that 
being founded on the principle of 
revolutionary concession, and pre- 
ceded by the overthrow of the for- 
mer Government by the Great Agi- 
tator, it will sink deeper in the 
slough of democratic degradation, 
and will continue and accelerate 
that disastrous movement which the 
Reform Bill has now indelibly, it is 
to be feared, imprinted upon the 
British empire. It will be blown 
up in the end, in all human proba- 
bility, if not sooner terminated, by 
the same cause which proved fatal 
to that of Earl Grey ; “the constant 
and active pressure from without,” 
— by the Reform Bill, will 

orce it into measures which the few 

Conservative Whigs which it con- 
tains cannot go along with; they 
will retire, and be succeeded by 
more thorough- paced innovators, 
until at last the root-and-branch 
men have got a complete ascend- 
ency, and a Revolutionary Adminis- 
tration, with all its consequent hor- 
rors, is, amidst the transports of the 
Ten-Pounders, fairly installed in 
irresistible sovereignty. 

Its first step augurs but ill as to its 
future character ot measures, Lord 
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Melbourne has introduced the Goer« 
cion Act, without the three first clauses, 
—in other words, without the whole 
strength and efficacy of the measure; 
without what Lord Grey himself 
tells us is the most important 

art of the Bill: although that 

oble Lord, not a fortnight ago, 
was part of a majority in the for- 
mer Cabinet which decided, that 
without these clauses that bill 
would be perfectly nugatory, and that 
the safety of Ireland imperatively re- 
quired their re-enactment. O’Con- 
nell has defeated the Administration, 
The man whom the Cabinet de- 
nounced as the greatest enemy to 
his country at the commencement of 
the session, before its close has found 
the Government quite submissive to 
his demands! Earl Grey, albeit 
well accustomed to humiliation, re- 
volted at such degradation. Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Lansdowne, are content to hold on in 
office, under the disgrace of such an 
overthrow from such a man! Not 
many weeks have elapsed since Mar- 
quis Wellesley wrote from Ireland, 
in a confidential communication to 
Lord Grey,—“ These disturbances 
have been in every instance excited 
and inflamed by the agitation of the 
combined projects for the abolition 
of tithes and the destruction of the 
Union with Great Britain. I cannot 
employ words of sufficient strength 
to express my solicitude that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government should fix the 
deepest attention on the intimate 
connexion, marked by the strongest 
characters in all these transactions, 
between the system of agitation and 
its inevitable consequence, the system 
of combination, leading to violence and 
outrage; they are, inseparably, cause 
and effect ; nor can I (after the most 
attentive consideration of the dread- 
ful scenes passing under my view), 
by any effort of my understanding, 
separate one from the other in that 
unbroken chain of indissoluble con- 
nexion.”’ And in a few weeks there- 
after a Government is content to ac- 
cept office on the condition of omit- 
ting the clauses which have been 
found most important in suppres- 
sing these outrages, and restoring 
the murders, conflagrations, and an- 
archy, which the system of agitation 
has invariably given rise to in that 
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unhappy island! It steps into office 
on the condition of adopting a mea- 
sure at the dictation of the Great 
Agitator, which will probably revive 
the atrocious and frightful crimes 
which his measures formerly pro- 
duced in that country, and which the 
former Coercion Bili had in so sur- 
prising a manner extinguished. Vio- 
lent outrages had declined three-fifths 
since the Coercion Bill was passed ; 
in the county of Kilkenny they had 
declined from 1560 to 330 annually ; 
and a Ministry accepts office on con- 
dition of dropping the most import- 
ant parts of that necessary measure, 
and, it is to be feared, restoring 
those frightful atrocities ! Wretched 
as was the degradation which we 
ever anticipated for Government 
from the effects of the Reform Bill, 
we never expected to see so speedy 
and Jamentable a ——. 

We say this without imputing any 
blame te the present Ministers for 
their abandonment of these clauses, 
or any wish to throw discredit on 
them on that account. We haveno 
doubt they could not have carried 
the clauses prohibiting public meet- 
ings in the House of Commons; 
because the revolutionary party 
found such agitation necessary to 
carry on the attack on the Irish 
Church, which it is at this miment 
their chief object to overturn. We 
fully sympathize with the justice of 
the appeal made by Lord Melbourne 
to the House of Peers, when he 
conjured them to recollect in what 
a situation the country would have 
been, if, when the Conservatives 
were not prepared to take the helm, 
the Whigs had, from an obstinate 
retention of these clauses, been 
forced to abandon it. But the point 
we rest on is this—What shall we 
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say to the Constitution, which com- 
pels Government to abandon mea- 
sures of proved efficacy and admitted 
utility, and surrender a nation to 
outrage and disorder, in order to 
procure a respite of hostility from a 
revolutionary party, who aim at 
the subversion of a particular part 
of the public institutions? What to 
the men who, for party purposes, 
wielded the whole force of the pre- 
rogative, to reduce to such a pitiable 
state of weakness, the once firm and 
glorious Constitution of England ? 
One only circumstance affords a 
ray of hope amidst this unparalleled 
clinging to office on the part of Mi- 
nisters, and woful weakness in the 
Executive. It is the firm and dig- 
nified conduct of the Conservatives 
in declining any coalition with such 
men, and standing aloof, when the 
divisions of their antagonists gave 
them the fairest prospect of resuming 
the reins of power. Such conduct 
is worthy of the illustrious characters 
which they bear. To have coalesced 
with any part of the Melbourne Ca- 
binet would not only have compro- 
mised their. character, but ruined 
their usefulness, and destroyed the 
last hope of their country. It is by 
steadily resisting all revolutionary 
measures that political integrity can 
alone be preserved in troubléd times 
such as the present ;—it is by a total 
change of system alone that a nation 
afflicted with the revolutionary fever 
can be righted ;—it is when the ma« 
jority of the nation have been brought 
by suffering to see that such a change 
is necessary, that a stop can alone be 
put to the principles of ruin with 
which that malady is attended ;—it 
is by the men who have ever resist- 
ed its progress, that the cup of sal. 
vation can alone be administered. 
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[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nor To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene— Zhe Shepherd’s Study—Altrive—The SnePuErd seated at Dinner 
— Time, Six o Clock—AmBrosE in waiting. 


Enter, hurriedly, Nortu and Tickuer. 
SHEPHERD. 
What for keep ye folk waitin’ in this way, sirs, for denner ? and it past 


sax! Sax is a daft-like houre for denner in the Forest, but I’m aye wullin’ . 


to humour fules that happen to be reseedin’ in my ain house at hame. 
Whare were you—and what hae ye been about? No shavin’ at least—for 
twa sic bairds I dinna remember haen witnessed sin’ I was in Wales—to- 
wards the close o’ the century—and they belanged to twa he-goats glower- 
in’ owre at me frae the ruins o’ Dolbaldron Castle. Tak your chairs—ye 
Jews. Moses! sit you on my richt haun—and, Aaron! sit you on my left. 

[Nortu and Ticker sit down as commanded. 

NORTH. 
. *Tis the first time in my life that I have been one moment behind the 
our. 
SHEPHERD. 

I believe’t. For you can regulat your stammack, like a time-piece. It 
gangs as true’s a chronometer—and on board a ship you cou’d tell by’t to 
a nicety when she would reach ony particular port. I daursay it’s correck 
the noo by the sun—but I aye mak Girrzzy bate the girdle twa three mi- 
nuts afore the chap o” the knock. 


TICKLER. 

Bate the girdle ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye, just sae, sir—bate the girdle. I used to hae a bell hung on the 
bourtree at the gable-end—the auld Yarrow kirk-bell—but it got intil its 
dotage, its tongue had the palsy, its cheeks were crackit—and pu’ the rape 
as you wou’d, its vice was as puir’s a pan’s. Then the lichtning, that maun 
hae had little to do that day, melted it intil the shape o’ an airn icicle, and 
it grew perfeckly useless—sae I got a drum that aince belonged to the mi- 
litia, and for some seasons it diverted the echoes that used to take it aff no 
amiss, whether braced or itherwise—but it too waxed auld and impotent, 
and you micht as weel, for ony music that was in't, hae bate the kitchen- 
dresser wi’ the lint-beetle—sae I then got a gong sent owre frae India frae 
your freen’ and mine, Dr Gray—God bless him—and for a lang, deep, hol- 
low, trummlin’, sea-like, and thunderous soun’, it beat a’ that ever was 
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heard in this kintra—but it created sic a disturbance far and wide, that, 
sair again’ my wull, I had to shut it up in the garret. 
NORTH. 
Wherefore, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

In the first place, it was sae like thunner that folk far aff couldna tell 
whether it was thunner or no; and I’ve kent them yoke their carts in a 
hurry to carry in their hay afore it was dry for stacking, fearin’ a plump. 
Ae Sunday the soun’ keepit a’ the folk frae the kirk, and aften they wou’d- 
na ventur’ on the fuirds, in dread o’ a sudden spate frae a water-spoot. I 
learnt at last to bate it mair gently; but then it was sae like the soun’ o’ a 
bill afore he breaks out intil the bellow, that a’ the kye in the forest grew 
red-wud-mad ; sae then I had to tak’ to batin’ the girdle—an idea that was 
suggested to me ae day on the swarmin’ o’ a tap-swarm 0’ a skep o’ bees 
in the garden—and I fin’ that on a clear day sic as this, when the atmo- 
sphere’s no’ clogged, that it answers as weel’s either the kirk-bell, the 
drum, or the gong. You wou’d hear’t ayont the knowe, sirs; and was na’t 
bonny music ? 

ARCADES AMBO. 

Beautiful exceedingly. 

SHEPHERD. 

If her I needna name had been at hame, there wou’d hae been a denner 
on the table wordier o’ my twa maist esteemed and dearest freens—but I 
howp wi’ sic as we hae—without her mair immediate yet prospective care 
—you will be able to mak a fenn. 


NORTH. 
Bread and cheese would be a feast with the Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 

Deed it wud be nae sic thing. It’s easy to speak o’ feastin’ on cheese and 
breed, and butter and breed—and in our younger days they were truly a 
feast on the hill. But noo our pallets, if they dinna require coxin, deserve 
a goo; and I’ve seen a barer buird. Mr Aumrose, lift the lids, 

[Mr Ambrose smilingly lifts the lids. 
NORTH AND TICKLER (in delighted wonder). 
Bless us! 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s hotch-potch—and that’s cocky-leeky—the twa best soops in natur’. 
Broon soop’s moss-water—and white soop’s like scalded milk wi’ worms 
in’t. But see, sirs, hoo the ladle stauns o’ itsell in the potch—and I wush 
Mr Tickler cou’d see himsell the noo in a glass, curlin’ up his nose, wi’ his 
een glistenin’, and his mouth waterin’, at sicht and smell o’ the leeky. We 
kilt alamb the day we got your letter, sir, and that’s a hind-quarter twal- 
pun’ wecht. Ayont it’s a beef-stake poy—for Geordy Scougal slaughtered 
a beast last market-day at Innerleithen—and his meat’s aye prime. Here 
are three fules—and that ham’s nae sham, sae we sall ca’ him Japhet. I 
needna tell ye yon’s a roasted green-guse frae Crosslee—and neist it mut- 
ton-chaps—but the rest’s a’ a, That’s no cat, Tickler—but hare—as 
you may ken by her lugs and fud. That wee bit black beastie—I wuss she 
mayna be wizen’d in the rostin’—’s a water-hen ; the twa aside her are pease- 
weeps—to the east you may observe a leash o’ groose—wastwards ho! 
some wild dyeucks—a few pints to the south a barren pair o’ patricks—and 
due north a whaup. 

norTH (helping himself to a couple of flappers). 
“ O’ a’ the airts the wund can blaw 
I dearly loe the west, 
For there the bonny dyeucky lies, 
The dyeuck that I lee best.” 
SHEPHERD. 

But you maunna be expeckin’ a second and third coorse. I hate to hae . 
denner set afore me by instalments; and, frae my no havin’ the gift o’ 
prophecy, I’ve kent dish after dish slip through my fingers in a succession 
0’ coorses, till I had feenally to assuage my hunger on gratins they ca’ 
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esan. Sir George Warrenner will recolleck hoo I picket them aff the 
plate as if I had been famished, yet frae first to last there had been nae 
absolute want o’ vittalls. I kept aye waitin for the guse; but nae guse o’ 
an edible kind made its appearance, and I had to dine owre again at sooper 
in my ain hottle. That’s a sawmon. 
AMBROSE. 
There is somebody at the door, sir. 
SHEPHERD. 
Let him in. (AmBRoseE opens the door, and enter Clavers, Giraffe, Rover, 
Guile, and Fang.) It’s the dowgs. Gentlemen, be seated. 
[The Canine take their seats. 


NORTH. 
“ We are seven.” 
SHEPHERD. 
A mystical nummer— 
NORTH. 
The Pleiades. 
TICKLER. 
“ And lend the Lyre of heaven another string.” 
SHEPHERD. 


Iken, Mr Tickler, ye dinna like dowgs. But ye needna be feared, for nane 
o’- them’s got the hydrophoby—accepp it may be Fang. The cretur’s been 
verra snappish sin’ the barommator reached ninety—and bat a goslin’ that 
began to bark—but though the goslin bat him again, he hasna yet been 
heard to quack ony, sae he’s no muckle mad. You’re no mad, Fang? 

FANG. 
Buy—wuy—wuy. 
SHEPHERD. 
His speech’s rather affeckit. He used to say—bow—wow—wow. 
TICKLER (sidling away nearer the Shepherd). 
I don’t much like his looks. 
SHEPHERD. 

But, dear me! I’ve forgotten to help you—and hae been eatin’ and talkin’ 
awa’ wi’ a fu’ mouth and trencher, while baith o’ yours is staunin wide 
open and empty—and I fear, being oot a’ day, you maun be fent. 

TICKLER. 

Say grace, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I said it, Timothy, afore I sat down; and though you twa wasna in, it 
included you, for I kent you wadna be far aff; sae it’s a’ richt baith in time 
and place. Fa’ tae. 

TICKLER. 

If you have been addressing me, my dear sir, never was there more 

needless advice. A more delicious duckling—— 
NORTH. 

Than Fatima I never devoured. 

SHEPHERD. 

O,;.ye raubiautors! Twa wild dyeucks dune to the verra dowps! 1 
intended to hae tasted them mysell—but the twa thegither wou’dna hae 
wechted wi’ my whaup. . 

: TICKLER. 

Your whaup ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You a Scotchman and no ken awhaup! O, you gowk! The English 
ca’t a curly. 

: TICKLER. 

Oh! acurlew. 1 have seen it in Bewick. 

SHEPHERD. 

And never in the muirs? Then ye needna read Booick. For to béa 
naturalist you maun begin wi’ natur’, and then study her wi’ the help 0° 
her chosen sons. 


> 2 ; : NORTH, 
After duckling I like leveret. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Sae I see. 
TICKLER, 
And I grouse. 
SHEPHERD. 


Now, sirs, I beseech you, dinna ’peach. It’s three weeks yet till the 
Twalt, and if Finlay at Selkirk heard o’ our haen ggemm to denner—and 
me, too, no haen yet taken oot the Jeesense—I sou’d be soommoned afore 
the Exchequer, and perhaps sent to jail. I’m no feared o’ your ’peaching 
—but dinna blab—thank heaven, Gurney’s no here—— 

em. SMALL VOICE. 

ir 


SHEPHERD. 

Safe us! there he is—cheepin’ like a moose in the closet. Mum—mum 
—mum. It’s miraclous the cretur bein’ here—for when you druv’ up 
yestreen there was only you twa in the fore pairt o’ the gig—and Ambrose 
sittin’ ahint. 

NORTH. 

*Twas a dog-cart, my dear sir, and Short-hand was among the 
pointers. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wush they had worried him—he haunts every house I visit like a 
ghaist. 

TICKLER. 

And a troublesome guest he is—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Haunin’ doon a’ oor sillinesses to immortality. But what think ye, sirs, 
o’ thae pecks o’ green peas ? 
NORTH. 
By the flavour, I know them to be from Cacra-bank. 
SHEPHERD. 

Never kent I a man o’ sic great original genius, wi’ sic a fine delicate 
taste. They’re really sae. John Grieve kent ye was comin’ to Altrive, 
and sent me owre baith them and thae young potattoes. You'll be delicht- 
ed to see him the morn in Ettrick-kirk—for I hae na kent him lookin’ sae 
straug and fresh for a dizzen years—oh! there’s naething for ane ony way 
invalidish like the air o’ ane’s native hills! And then sic a season! He’s 
oot in the wee gig wi’ Wallace, or the close carriage wi’ Big Sam, every 
day; and on Tuesday, when he nodded to me wi’ a lauch out o’ the win- 
dow, it did my heart gude to see his face amaist as bricht as it was the 
day we three first brak bread thegither in my lodgings, in the screw- 
stair-case, as you used to ca’t, aneath the North-brigg. Confoun’ thae 
great big starin’ New-Buildings—in spite o’ our freen John Anderson’s shop 
—for they hae soopit awa’ Anne Street frae the face o’ the earth—— 

NORTH. 

But not into oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, na. Mony a spat exists in the memory —in the regions o’ the 
heart—visible nae mair to man’s unregardin’ een ; but hoo saft, hoo bricht, 
hoo lown they lie there, a’ ready to rise up at the biddin’ o’ a thocht, and 
then to sink waveringly awa’ back again intil their ain mysterious still- 
ness, till frae our melancholy fancy they utterly melt into mist. 

TICKLER. > 

Come, Mr Hogg, do tell us how you got the game ? 

SHEPHERD. 

It was no my blame. Last Saturday, that’s this.day-week, I gaed out 
to the fishin’, and the dowgs gaed wi’ me, for whew they’re left at hame 
they keep up siccan a yowlin’ that folk passin’ by might think Altrive a 
kennel for the Duke’s jowlers. I paid nae attention to them, but left 
them to amuse theirsells—Claverse and Giraffe, that’s the twa grews— 
Fang the terrier—and Guile and Rover, collies—at least they ca’ Rover 
a colley, though he’s gotten q cross o’ some outlandish bleod, and he 
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belangs to the young gentlemen at Thirlstane, but he’s a great frien’ o’ our 
Guile’s, and aften pays him a visit. 
TICKLER, 
I thought there had been no friendship among dogs. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then you thocht wrang—for they aften loe ane anither like brithers, 
especially when they’re no like ane anither, being indeed in that 
respect just like us men; for nae twa human beings are mair unlike ither, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, than you and me, Mr Tickler, and 
yet dinna we loe ane anither like brithers ? 

TICKLER. 
We do, we do, my dearest shepherd. Well? 
SHEPHERD. 

The troots wudna tak; whup the water as I wud, I cudna get a 
lowp. Flee, worm, mennow, a’ useless—and the water, though laigh, was 
no laigh eneuch for guddlin’. 


Guddlin? 
SHEPHERD. 


Nae mair o’ your affekit ignorance, Mr Tickler. You think it fashion- 
able to be ignorant o’ every thing vulgar folk like me thinks worth knawin’, 
but Mr North’s a genteeler man nor you ony day o’ the week, and he 
kens brawly what’s guddlin’; and what’s mair, he was ance himsell the 
best guddler in the sooth o’ Scotland, if you excepted Bandy Jock Gray 
o’ Peebles. He cou’dna guddle wi’ Bandy Jock ony mair than lowp wi’ 
Watty o’ the Pen, the Flyin’ Tailor o’ Ettrick. 

NoRTH (laying down his knife and fork). 

Pll leap him to-morrow for love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht—wheesht. The morn’s the Sabbath. 

NORTH. 

On Monday then—running hop step and leap, or a running leap, on 
level ground—back and forward—with or without the crutch—let him use 
sticks if he will—— 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
Wheesht—wheesht. Watty’s deed. 
NORTH. 
Dead! 
SHEPHERD. 


And buried. I was at the funeral on Thursday. The folk are taukin’ 0’ 
puttin’ up a bit moniment to him—indeed hae asked me to indite an inscrip- 
tion. I said it should be as simple as possible—and merely record the chief 
act o” his life—“ Hic saceT WaLTER LAIDLAW OF THE PEN, THE CELEBRATED 
Frying Taitor or Errrick, wHo BEAT CHRISTOPHER NORTH AT HOP STEP 
AND JUMP.” 

NORTH (resuming his knife and fork). 

Well—fix your day, and though Tweed should be in flood, I will guddle 
Bandy Jock. 

SHEPHERD. 


Bandy Jock’ll guddle nae mair in this warld. He dee’d o’ the rheumatiz 
on May-day—and the same inscription, wi’ little variation—leavin’ out “ ho 
step yy and inserting “ guddlin’”—will answer for him that will 


answer for Watty o’ the Pen. 
TICKLER. 
’Pon honour, my dear sir, I know not guddlin’. 
SHEPHERD. 


In the wast they ca’t ginnlin’, 
TICKLER. 
Whew! I'll ginnle Kit for a pair of ponies. 


NORTH (derisively). 
Ha, ha, ha ! 


SHEPHERD. 


Pve seen Bandy Jock dook doon head and shouthers, sae that you saw 
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but the dowp o’ him facin’ the sun, aneath a bank, and remain for the better 
part o’ five minutes wi’ his mouth and nostrils in the water—hoo he con- 
trived to breathe I ken not—when he would draw them out, wi’ his lang 
carrotty hair a’ poorin’, wi' a troot a fit lang in ilka haun, and ane aiblins 
aughteen inches atween his teeth. 
TICKLER. 
You belong, I believe, Mr Hogg, to the Royal Company of Archers. 
SHEPHERD. 

What connexion has that? I do; and I'll shoot you ony day. Captain 
Colley ance backed Bandy Jock again’ a famous tame otter o’ Squire 
Lomax’s frae Lancashire—somewhere about Preston—that the Squire aye 
carried wi’ him in the carriage—a pool bein’ made for its accommodation 
in the floor wi’ air-holes—and Jock bate the otter by fifeteen poun’— 
though the otter gruppit a sawmon. 

TICKLER. 

But, mine host, the game ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you no like it? Is’t no gude? It surely canna be stinkin’? And yet 
this het weather’s sair compleened o’ by the cyuick, and flees will get intil 
the Safe. I gie you my word for’t, howsomever, that I saw her carefully 
wi’ a knife serapin’ oot the mawks. 

TICKLER. 
I see nothing in the shape of maggots in this one. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nor shall ye in this ane—( forking it)—for I see that though I’m in my 
ain house, I maun tak care o’ mysell wi’ you Embro’ chaps, or I'll be fa- 
mished. 

TICKLER. 

But, mine host, the game ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That cretur Fang there—him wi’ the slicht touch o’ the hydrophoby— 
’s the gleggest at a grupp o’ ggemm sittin’, in a’ the Forest. As for 
Rover, he has the nose o’ a Spanish pinter, and draws and backs as if he 
had been regularly brak in by a dowg-breaker, wi’ a dowg-whup on the 
muirs. On my way up the Yarrow—me wi’ my fishin’-rod in my hawn— 
no put up—and no unlike the Crutch—only without the cross—Rover 
begins snokin’ and twinin’ himsell in a serpentine style, that aye denotes a 
strang scent—wi’ his fanlike tail whaffin’—and Fang close at his heels— 
when Fang pounces on what I thocht micht pruve but a tuft o’ heather, 
or perhaps a moudiewarp—but he kent better—for in trowth it was the 
Auld Cock—and then whurr—whurr—whurr—a covey o’ what seemed no 
far short o’ half a hunder—for they broon’d the lift; and in the impetus o” 
the moment, wi’ the sudden inspiration o’ an improveesistreecky, I let fly the 
rod amang them as if it had been arung. It wounded many, but knocked 
down but three—and that’s them, or at least was them—for I noo see but 
ane—Tickler huen taken to his share the Auld Cock. 


NORTH. 

And the ducklings ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca’ them flappers. A maist ridiculous Ack o’ Parliament has tried to 
mak them ggemm—though it’s weel kent that tame dyeucks and wild 
dyeucks are a’ ae breed—but a thoosan’ acks o’ Parliament ’Ill never gar 
me consider them ggemm, or treat them as ggemm, ony mair than if you 
were to turn out a score o’ howtowddies on the heather, and ca’ them 
ggemm. 


TICKLER. 
Pheasants. 
SHEPHERD. 
I ken naethin’ aboot feesants, accepp that they’re no worth eatin’. 


NORTH. ‘ 
You are wrong there, James. The Duke sends me annually half-a-dozen, 
and they eat like Birds of Paradise. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Even the hen’s no half sae gude’s a hen. But for the flappers. A’ the 
five dowgs fan’ theirsells a’ at aince in amang a brood on a green level 
marshy spat, where escape was impossible for puir beasts that cudna yet 
flee—and therefore are ca’d flappers. It wud hae been vain for me to try 
to ca’ the dowgs aff—sae I cried them on—and you never saw sic murder, 
The auld drake and dyeuck keep’t circling round—quack—quack—quack- 
ing out o’ shot in the sky—and I pitied the puir pawrents lookin’ doon on 
the death o’ their promising progeny. By gude luck I had on the sawmon- 
creel—and lookin’ round about—I crammed in a’ the ten—doon wi’ the 
lid—and awa’ alang the holms o’ Yarrow as if I was seleckin’ a stream for 
beginnin’ to try the fishin-—when, wha sud I meet but ane o’ his Grace's 
keepers! Afore I kent whare I was, he put his haun aneath the basket, and 
tried to gie’t a hoise—but providentially he never keekit intil the hole— 
and tellin’ him I had had gran’ trootin’—but maun be aff—for that a lassie 
had been sent to tell me that twa gentlemen frae Embro had come oot to 
Altrive—I wushed him gude day—and tuke the fuird. But my heart was 
lowpin’, and I felt as if I was gaun to fent. A sook o’ Glenlivet, however, 
set me a’ richt—and we shall hae the lave to sooper. I howp poossey’s 
tasty, sir? 

NORTH. 
I have rarely ate a sweeter and richer leveret. 
SHEPHERD. 

I'll thank ye, sir, to ca’ the cretur by her richt name—the name she gaed 
by, to my knowledge, for mony years—a Hare. She hasna been a leveret 
sin’ the King’s visit to Scotland. I hope you dinna fin’ her tyeuch ? 

NORTH. 

Not yet. 

_ SHEPHERD. 

You maun lay your account wi’ her legs bein’ harder wark than her main 
body and wings. I’m glad to see Girrzzy hasna spared the stuffin’—and you 
needna hain the jeel, for there’s twa dozen pats o’ new, red, black, and 
white, in that closet, wi’ their mouths cozily covered wi’ pages o’ some auld 
lowse Nummers o’ Biackwood’s Magazine—the feck o’ them belangin’ to 
twa articles, entitled, “ Streams” and “ Cottages.” 

NoRTH (wincing). 

But to the story of the game. 

SHEPHERD. 

The witch was sittin’ in her ain kale-yard—the preceese house I dinna 
chuse to mention—when Giraffe, in lowping owre the dyke, lowped owre 
her, and she gied a spang intil the road, turnin’ roun’ her fud withina yard 
o’ Clavers—and then sic a brassle a’ three thegether up the brae! And then 
back again—in a hairy whirlwind—twa miles in less than ae minute. She 
made for the mouth o’ the siver, but Rover, wha had happened to be ex- 
amining it, in his inquisitive way, and kent naething o’ the coorse, was 
comin’ out just as she was gaen in, an’ atween the twa there ensued, unseen 
in the siver, a desperate battle. Weel dune witch—weel dune warlock— 
and atae time I feared frae his yelpin’ and yowlin’ that Rover was gettin’ 
the warst o’t, and micht lose his life. Auld poosies cuff sair wi’ their fore- 
peewee’ theirs is a wicked bite. But the outlandish wolfiness in Rover 

rack forth in extremity, and he cam rushing out o’ the siver wi’ her in 
his mouth, shakin’ her savagely, as if she had been but a rattan, and I had 
to chock him aff. Forbye thrapplin’ her, he had bit intil the jugular—and 
she lost sae meikle bluid, that you hae eaten her the noo roasted, instead o’ 
her made intil soop. She wou’d hae been the tennerer o’ anither fortnycht 
o’ this het weather—wi’ the glass at 92 in the shade o’ the Safe in the Lard- 
er—yet you seem to be gettin’ on—— 

NORTH. 

Pretty well—were it not that a sinew—like a length of catgut—from the 

old dame’s left hip, has got so entangled among my tusks that—— 
SHEPHERD. 

You are speakin’ sae through your teeth as no to be verra untelligible. 

Let me cut the sinny wi’ my knife. ' 
(The Shepherd operates with much surgical dexterity. 
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NORTH, 

Thank you, James, I shall eat no more of the leveret now—but take it 
minced at supper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Minshed! ma faith, you’ve minshed it wi’ a vengeance. She’s a skeleton 
noo, and nae mair—and Jet’s send her in as a curiosity ina glass-case to 
James Wilson—to meet him on his return frae the Grand Scientific Expedi- 
tion o’ thae fearless philosophers into the remotest regions o’ Sutherland, 
to ascertain whether par be par, or o’ the seed o’ sawmon. We’!] swear 
that we fand it embedded in a solid rock, and it'll pass for the young 0” 
some specie o’ antediluvian yelephant. 

TICKLER. 

Clap the skin upon it—and tell James that we all three saw it jump out 
of the heart of the trap. 

SHEPHERD. , 

A queer idea. Ambrose, bid Girrzzy gie ye the hare-skin o’ that auld hare 
that’s noo eaten intil a skeleton by Mr North. 

[Zzxit AmBrose, and enters with the hare-skin. 
, NORTH. 

Allow me to put it on. 

[Nortn seems much at a loss. 
SHEPHERD. 

Hoot! man. The skin’s inside oot! There—the lugs fit nicely—(¢he 
SHEPHERD adroitly refurs Puss)—and the head—but there’s a sair fa’in’ aff 
everywhere else—and noo that it’s on—this unreal mockery is mair shock- 
ing than the skeleton. Tak it awa—tak it awa, Mr Awmrose—I canna thole 
to look at it. 

NORTH. 

Stop, Ambrose. Give it me a moment, 

[Nort lends it a legerdemain touch after the style of the late celebrated 
Othello Devaynes of Liverpool, and the witch, in point of activity; ap- 
—_ not one whit the worse of having been eaten, jumps out of the 
window. 


Halloo! halloo! halloo! 
[Clavers, Giraffe, Rover, Guile, and Fang, spring from their seats, and 
evanish—Fang clearing the sill as clean as a frog. 
TICKLER. 
Now, Ambrose, down with the window—for, though my nose is none of 
the most fastidious, we have really had in every way quite enough of dogs. 


OMNES. 


Scene Il.— Zhe Arbour in the Garden—Mr Ambrose, assisted by Girrzzy, 
arranging the Table and Seats. 


Enter Mr Hoee, Mr Nort, and Mr Tickuer. 


NORTH. 

I have read, my dear Shepherd, of the melancholy life you have long led 
at Altrive, in a cold, damp, comfortless, y+ house, hidden by gloomy 
hills from the sun, and with hardly enough of heaven’s light to warm the 
lichens on the weather-stained walls. 

SHEPHERD. 

Some that said sae meant well, as you ken, sir, but were sair mista’en— 
ithers meant ill, and merely lee’d; but whatever I may owe to my fellow- 
creturs—and amang them, mair especially to my kintramen—wicked should 
Ibe were I no humbly gratefu’ te Heaven for a’ its mercies. O’ this warld’s 
gear I hae but little—but I hae a mine o’ contentment within my ain breast, 
that’s mair productive than a’ the mines o’ Potosi and Peru. There hae 
been times when I had to draw deep on the materials there, but I rejoiced 
to find that they were inexhaustible—— 
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“ transcending in their worth 
The gems of India, nature’s rarest birth.” 


SHEPHERD. 

True that I’m getting rather auld—but I’m no frichtened at that thocht— 
only sometimes pensy aboot them that I shall ae day hae to leave behind 
me in a warld where my voice will be mute. But what’s singular to my 
case in that? You needna look at me, my dear sir, wi’ a wat ee—for mine 
ain are dry—and for ae tear I shed on wee Jamie’s head I shower down 
ten thousan’ smiles. The holiest affections o’ natur’, sir, as weel baith you 
and Mr Tickler kens, may grow into habits. Noo it’s no a maitter o’ pru« 
dence wi’ me—nor yet o’ feelosophy—for I hae little o’ either—but it’s a 
duty o’ religion wi’ me, sirs, to encourage a chearfu’ disposition throughout 
a’ ordinar hours, and in a’ the mair serious and solemn, which, though 
like angel-visits are neither short nor far atween, hope, faith, and resignation 
—knowing that in His hands are the issues of life and death. 

NorRTH (cheerfully). 

THE WIFE AND WEANS. 

TICKLER (with a glowing countenance). 

God bless them all. 

SHEPHERD (laughing faintly). 

They’ll be tauld o’ this toast. They’re a’ happy the noo in Embro—per- 
haps takin’ a walk on the Calton Hill—na, they’ll be drinkin’ tea wi’ that 
excellent man, Dr Crichton, in Stockbrigg. You ken him, sir? 

NORTH. 

I do, my dear James, and he is an excellent man—and knows well his 

profession. Perhaps we had better be drinking tea too. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sae I think we had. I see Mr Awmrose walkin’ amang the flowers, and 

‘puin’ aposy. Ill ery till him. Mr Awmrose, tak’ awa’ a’ thir things, and 
ring the tea-tray. 
NORTH. 

Stop—don’t disturb Love among the roses. 

TICKLER. 
Nor yet has Molly put the kettle on. 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel—weel—we can wait for an hour or twa—but I see Mysie milkin’ 
the kye—wull ye ha’e a drink o’ milk frae the pail ? 
TICKLER. 
New milk sits ill on old porter. 
NORTH. 
I shall take a bow! before going to bed. 
SHEPHERD. 

No you. Gin it were placed on a chair at the bedside, you micht skim 
aff some o’ the ream—but nane o’ the milk wou’d wat your whuskers, 
(safe us, whatna baird!) and there would be a midnicht feast for the rat- 
tans. 

TICKLER. 

What! are you infested with rats ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sair. We ha’e the common house rat—and the water-rat—and the last 
o’ the Norways. Except theirsells there’s nae Norways in the Forest— 
perhaps in all Scotland. 

TICKLER. 
I request to have Fang for my bed-fellow. 
SHEPHERD. 
What ? and him wi’ a’ touch o’ the phoby ? 
TICKLER. 
Well, then,—Clavers or Giraffe. 
SHEPHERD. 
The grews? You're welcome to them baith—but, mind you, dinna 
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meddle wi’ them when they loup up on the tester—for grews that are 
growin’ grey about the muzzle are gay surly—I micht say savage—in their 
slumbers—and I ken this, that gin you offer to shove Clavers aff you, he’ll 
no content himsell wi’ a a tak’ tent, afore you try to gather up 
your feet, to row yoursell weel up in the claes—for he can bite through 
three ply o” blankets. 
TICKLER. 
I shall get the sofa brought down here, and sleep in the arbour. 
SHEPHERD. 

The arbour’s a circle o’ five feet in diameter—and you sax feet five 
inches lang even yet—I remember you nearer seven—and you shou’d hae 
considered, afore speaking o’ the sofa, that your head is noo just touchin’ 
the wicker-wark 0’ the croon o’ the bower, and your feet on the gravel 
walk in front o’ the door. The sofa itsell’s no abune five feet and a half, 
and the best bed’s no lang aneuch—but Girrzzy had the sense to tak’ out 
the fit-brodd—only mind no to ding doon the wa’ by streekin’ yoursell out 
in a dream at the dead o’ nycht. 

NORTH. 

“ The dowie holms o’ Yarrow!” 

SHEPHERD. 

In theirsells they’re no dowie—but as cheerfu’ as ony ever sang ower 
by the laverock—and mony a linty is heard liltin’ merrily in the broom. 
But Poetry and Passion changed their character at their ain wild wull— 
tauld the silver Yarrow to rin red wi’ lover’s bluid—and ilka swellin’ turf, 
fit for the Fairies’ play, to look like a grave where a human flower was 
buried! Sic power has genie transfigurin’ a’ nature in its grief! 

NORTH. 
Write you no songs now, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Nane! Isna five hunder or mair sangs anew? I shanna say ony o’ mine’s 


. are as gude as some sax or aught o’ Burns’s—for about that nummer o’ 
Robbie’s are o’ inimitable perfection. It was heaven’s wull that in them 
he shou’d transcend a’ the mennisingers o’ this warld. But they’re too 
perfeckly beautifu’ to be envied by mortal man—therefore let his memory 
in them be hallowed for evermair. 

NORTH. 


A noble sentiment. 

SHEPHERD. 

At least a natural ane, and flawin’ frae a heart elevated at ance and pu- 
tified by the sangs o’ ane, let us trust, noo a seraph. 

NORTH. 

Peace to the soul of the Poet. 

SHEPHERD. 

Peace and glory that fadeth not away! His sins were a’ born o’ his body 
—that is dust—and if they tainted his immortal soul—and oh! wae’s me ! 
mournfully and mysteriously I fear that sair did they sae—what’s the mor- 
nin’-dew or the well on the mountain to what has washed out a’ thae stains 
—and made it purer noo than even the innocent daisy that on this earth— 
aye, even when toilin’ at his wark at ance like a slave and a king—his 
kindled heart changed into a flower o’ heaven ! 

NORTH. 

I wish Allan Cunningham were with us. 

SHEPHERD. 

And sae maist fervently do I. 

TICKLER. 

And I. 

NORTH. 

Some of Allan’s songs, too, James, will not die. 

SHEPHERD. . 

Mony a bonnie thing dees—some o’ them, as it wou’d seem, o’ their- 
sells, without ony thing hurtin’ them, and as if even gracious Natur’, 
though loath, consented to allow them to fade awa’ into forgetfulness ; and 
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that will happen, I fear, to no a few o’ baith his breathins and mine—but 
that ither’s will surveeve, even though Time shou’d try to ding them dvon 
wi’ his heel into the yird, as sure am [ as that the nicht sky shall never 
lose a single star till the mornin’ o’ the Day o’ Doom. 
NORTH. 
Ramsay, Fergusson, Bruce, Burns, Hogg, Cunningham—— 


SHEPHERD. 

Pollok. 

NORTH. 

Aye, Pollok, a gifted spirit. All born “ in huts where poor men lie,” 
Lift up, O Scotland! all thy hills to heaven! Let loose thy cataracts from 
all thy cliffs! Let dash all thy sea-lochs flowing and ebbing from thy 
heart—and in encircling thunder let the multitude of thy isles rejoice! 

SHEPHERD. 

At this hour, sae sweet and solemn, my filial love prays for the eternity 
0” a’ images o’ peace. Pure be the sunshine as the snaw on the bonny 
breist o’ Scotland, and may the ages, as they roll alang, multiply the num- 
ber o’ her honoured graves! Still may she be the land o’ freedom, and 

enius, and virtue, and religion!—And see, sir, hoo the evening sun is 
athin’ a’ the serene circle o’ thae hills in a mair verdant licht—for there’s 
a communion between the heart o’ Nature and the hearts o' her worship- 
pers, and if you want her face to look beautifu’, you have but to let rise 
within you a gentle feeling or a noble thocht. 
TICKLER. 

I hear you, my dear Shepherd, even with my deaf ear—just as I hear 
music with it still—though along the streets mail-coaches, which I sup- 
pose are rattling, seem going at the rate of twelve miles an hour, even 
over the unmacadamized causeway, as noiselessly as if they were hearses 
moving slowly upon snow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae man need be ashamed o’ sic a compliment as that—and oh! sir, but 

I’m happy to hac you at Jast sittin’ aside me in the arbour. 
NORTH. 

I think, my dear sir, you used the term minnesinger. Are you a German 
as well as a Greek scholar ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Much about it. I hae glanced owre Goth in the original—I mean his 
Fast—and read a’ the English and what not translations o’ him, baith in 
verse and prose—and o’ the hale tot, I like far best Mr Hayward’s prose 
version. Yon’s a poem! 

; NORTH. 

Iam no great German scholar myeelf, James—but the language is gra- 

dually lightening up before my eyes—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Like the Mare Ignotum before the een o’ a navigator in a ship sailin’ 
intil the dawn. 

NORTH. 

Good again. I would give the world my idea of Faust, were it not that 
about Goethe the world is mad. 

SHEPHERD. 

The mair reason to set her richt—to bring her back to her senses. She’s 

no in a state o’ idiocy ? That's hopeless. 
NORTH. 

Goethe’s idolators—mind ye, I exclude Thomas Carlisle and Hayward, 
and all minds of that order and stamp—are of course not Christians, and 
use a heathenish lingo worse than the unknown tongue. 

SHEPHERD. 


There’s nae harm in ony unknown tonguc—sic as Tam Stoddart’s—but 
nae punishment’s owre severe for them that swear they’re respeckin’ their 
mither’s, a the while they’re murderin’t—and flout in your een a wab 0’ 
words, like gaudy patchwork shue’d for the bottom o’ an easy arm-chair 
by an auld wife. 
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NORTH. 

It is declared by all great and true German scholars, that the poem of 
Faust in execution is as perfect as in conception magnificent, and that 
Goethe has brought to bear on that wonderful work not only all the 
creative energy of a rare genius, and all the soul-searching wisdom of a 
high philosophy, but likewise all the skill of a consummate artist, and all 
possible knowledge and power over his native speech. His was the uncon- 
fined inspiration from above, that involuntary moves harmonious num- 
bers ; and his the regulated enthusiasm from below, that enables the poet 
to interfuse with the forms of earth the fire of heaven. 

SHEPHERD, 
A noble panegyric. 
NORTH. 
Not pronounced by me, but by the voice of Europe. 
SHEPHERD. 
But ye hae na borrowed the words ? 
NORTH. 

Not that I know of—and they are too feeble for Faust. To shewsucha 
work an English Poem would require—whom? Not twenty boys—how- 
ever clever, or better than clever—but one man of mature mind, and that 
mind of the highest order—a mind that “ with sweepy sway” could travel 
through the shadowy into the illimitable—and distinguish and command 
the phantoms of beauty and of grandeur rising up from the “ unapparent 
deep.” 


Micht Byron ? 
No. 
Shelley ? 


SHEPHERD. 
NORTH. 
SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 
No—imperfectly, and but in part. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wordsworth ? 

NORTH. 

No—no—no. Wordsworth’s world is not Goethe’s world—the Words 
worthian star, like that of Jove itself, “ so beautiful and large,” is not like 
the star Goethe. Both are the brightest of the bright; but the breath of 
peace envelopes the one, with “an ampler ether, a diviner air”—at its 
height, the other often looks troubled, and seems to reel in its sphere, with 
a lurid but still celestial light. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir, puir lassie! 

NORTH. 

Aye, James, had Ophelia been in her place, she would have been Mar- 
garet. 


And Hamlet Fowst ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 
Nay ; in comparison with that Prince of the Melancholious, Faust is little 
better than a fantastic quack doctor. 
SHEPHERD. 
Are ye no unsaying a’ you've said—for is na he Getty’s hero ? 
NORTH. 

I said “ in comparison.” That comparisons are often odious, I know— 
but then only when made in a spirit of detraction from what shining by it- 
self is glorious ; the idolators of Goethe set him above Shakspeare—not by 
declaration of faith—for they durst not—but virtually and insidiously—for 
they either name not the Swan of Avon, or let him sail away down the river 
of life, with some impatient flourish about the beauty of his plumage, and 
then falling on their foolish faces before Faust, break out into worship in 
the gabble of the unknown tongue. Shakspeare! 

“ Creation’s heir! the world—the world is thine.” 
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SHEPHERD. 
There’s a tawk in Mr Hayward’s notes o’ the hidden meanin’ o’ muckle 
or the maist o’ Fowst; but for my ain pairt I hae nae misgiven’ about either 
the general scop and tendency o’ the wark, or the signification 0’ ony o’ its 
details. It’s a’ as clear’s mud. 
NORTH. 

Mr Hayward is too rational a man—I use the epithet in its best sense— 
to believe that a great Poet would purposely wrap up profound meanings 
in mysterious allusions to be — at in vain by the present purblind 
race, but to be deciphered and solved by a wiser generation not yet in em- 
bryo in the womb of time. What Goethe in his old age may have said or 
done, all who admired the great Poet in his perfect prime should forgive 
or forget ; and vast though be the Edifice, the architect planned not “ win- 
dows that exclude the light, and passages that lead to nothing.” Deep the 
Gothic niches, and gloomy the long-withdrawing galleries, and dismally on 
their hinges grate some of the doors, and difficult may they be to open; 
—but self-fed lamps of “ naphtha and asphatic yielding light” are pendent 
from roofs “ by their own weight immovable and steadfast,” and though 
he who wanders there will meet with ghosts, and witches, and misbegotten 
hell-cats, and imps, and fiends, and tlie devil himself, yet, without mutter- 
ing Ave Maria or Paternoster, let him not fear but that, with no other 
guide or guardian but his own conscience, he will be able to find his way 
out into the open light of day, and more blessedly beautiful because of all 
those we and shapeless terrors mingled with radiant tendernesses 
ruefully wading through a perplexing mist of tears, he will again behold 
high over head the not unapproachable peace of heaven, which seems 
then descending half way to meet the holy seeking to soar homewards on 
a spirit’s wings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are you hearkenin’ till the sage, Mr Tickler? 
TICKLER. 

I hear a murmur as of a hive of bees. 
SHEPHERD. 

Soun’ without sense—but pleasant withal, for sake o’ the indefinite 
and vague hum o’ happiness o’ that countless nation a’ convenin’ and 
careerin’ roun’ their queen. 

NORTH. 

Articles have been sent to me on Goethe, chiefly on the Faust—some not 
without talent—but all, except one, leaving on my mind the unpleasant im- 
pression of their having been written by prigs. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's a prig? 

NORTH. 

You might as well ask what’s a sumph. There are nuisances in this sub- 
lunary world, almost as undefinable as unendurable, and to no class of them 
ought the eye of the literary police to be more rigorously directed than to 
that of rigs. They greatly infest our periodical literature, and are getting 
bolder and bolder every day. For their sakes should be revived the pictur- 
esque exposure of the pillory, and the grotesque imprisonment of the 
stocks, 

SHEPHERD. 

Try the pump. 

NORTH. 

*Twould be a pity, after Pindar’s panegyric, so to use the element of wa- 
ter—nor could I find it in my heart, James, looking at his head and handle, 
so to humiliate the pump. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sir, but I would like fine to see a fule tarred and feathered—for though 
my imagination’s no that unveevid, and can shape to itsell maist absurd 
and amusin’ sichts, it has never been able to satisfy my mind wi’ an ade- 
quate representation o’ the first start frae the barrel o’ an enormous hu- 
man blockhead, changed intil a bird—nae wings, nae tail, neither a cock 
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nor a guse, but an undescribable leevin’ and lowpin’ lump o’ feathers frae 
Freezlan’, in fear, pain, and shamefacedness, uttering strange screechs and 
scraughs, as down alang Jang lanes o’ hootin’ spectators, the demented phe- 
nomenon, aye keepin’ to the gutter, and aften rinnin’ foul o’ the lamp-posts, 
faster far than a cur wi’ a kettle till his tail scours squares and streets 0’ 
cities, and then terrifyin’ the natives o’ the kintra, bent on suicide, as if he 
were a drove o’ swine possessed by a legion o’ deevils, rushes intil the 
sea. 
TICKLER. 

The Atlantic Ocean. I admire the Americans for the ingenious and hu- 
mane invention. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet they’re no sae original in their poetry as micht hae been expected, 
and predicted, frae their adoption o’ sic a punishment. 

NORTH. 

Prigs are of opinion that the present age has not eyes to see into the 
heart of Goethe’s poetry, which will lie hidden in its mysteries for a thou- 
sand years. Nay, ’tis pitiable to hear such cant even from critics of con- 
siderable and not undeserved reputation, who, at the same time, would 
pucker up the lines at the corner of their mouths and eyes—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Crawfeet. 
NORTH. 

——were you to question their clear and full comprehension of the cha- 
racter and condition of Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, and Lear. The worthy, 
weak, well-meaning, commonplace, not ill-fed, and decently dressed 
European and American publics and republics must wait for a few cen- 
turies before they can hope to gain sight of ‘more than some glimmerings 
of the glory enshrined in the genius of a certain German charlatan, known 
by the name of Goethe, who used to strut about in his prime and in his 
decay all bedizened with gaudy gewgaws, given him by the prince of a 
petty principality, to mark his admiration of the manager of a provincial 
theatre, whom the Dog of Montargis drove from his box into private life— 
though a real living flesh-and-blood dog—a Newfoundlander or St Bernar- 
dine, as humane as sagacious—while the jealous and jewelled bard’s own 
canine fancy was in comparison a cross-bred cur and a mangy mongrel, 
whom Charly Westropp of the Westminster pit would have despised, and 
his famous Billy the rat-killer worried till he could not have been brought 
in time to the scratch, nathless he were the Dog of Hell! 

TICKLER. 

Court and theatre of Weimar ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma heed’s a’ in confusion—and what is your real judgment o’ Gutty, as 

you ca’ him, is athegither ayont ma comprehension. 
NORTH. 

Of all schools of poetry and criticism, James, the most contemptible is 
the Oracular. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s just what I was gaun to say. Naebody can wi’ truth say that I 
hae a bad temper, though it’s sometimes rather het and short—— 

TICKLER. 
Like gingerbread not yet cool from the oven. 
SHEPHERD. 

——but the instant I discover that the awthor o’ ony pvem that I may hap- 
pen to be tryin’ to peruse, is either takin’ pains to conceal his meanin’ or his 
want o’ meanin’—and the first is the warst, for weakness is naething to 
wickedness—than I fin’ ma face growin’ red, and a chockin’ in ma thrott, 
as if I were threaten’d wi’ a stroke o’ the apoplex, and, risin’ in a passion, 
I dash the half-witted or deceptious cretur’s abortive concern wi’ sic a 
daud on the floor, that I’ve kent it stot up again‘on till the table, and upset 
the jug. 

TICKLER. ; j : 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! My dear James, you’re first-rate this evening. 
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SHEPHERD. 

If I werena, I wud hae a queer Jook in sic company—for a’ Lunnon 
cou’dna produce three sic first-rate fallows as noo, unknawn to the hale 
warld, are sittin’ in the Shepherd’s Bower in the heart o’ the Forest! 
What's that stirrin’? Gurney ahint the honeysuckles! I wush he was deed. 
But he’s no ane o’ your folk that dee. He’ll see us a’ oot, sirs, and then 
he’ll publish the owtobiography o’ a’ Us Three, first piecemeel in Maga, 
and then ilka ane by itsell, in three vols. crown octavo, gettin’ a ransom 
for the copy-richts. 
NORTH. 

The greatest sinner of the oracular school was Shelley—because the only 
true poet. True poets admire his genius, but, in spite of love and pity for 
the dead, they disdain the voluntary darkness in which he perversely 
dallied with things of light that should never have been so enshrouded, 
and according to the command and law of nature should have been 
wooed, won, wedded, and enjoyed in the face of heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

I consider mysell a mano’ mair than ordinar genie, and of about an 
average understaunin’, and haen paid sic attention to the principles o’ 
poetry laid in the natur’ o’ things, as ane canna weel avoid doin’ wha 
engages with life-warm and life-deep and life-lang luve in the practice o’ 
the maist heavenly delichtfu’ o’ a’ the divine arts, I canna bring mysell to 
accuse mysell o’ ony thing rash nor unreasonable-like in declarin’ that to 
be doonright drivellin’ nonsense, which, though expressed in words, and 
printed in gude teep, and on gude paper, in a byeuck, either bound or in 


buirds, by day or by nicht, by coal, cannle, lamp, or sunlight, continues | 


to lie afore ma een in shoals o’ unintelligible syllables o’ which a’ you 
can safely assert is, that they seem as if they belanged, however remotely, 
in some way or ither, to the English tongue. 
NORTH. 
Poor Shelley would turn on his face in his coffin—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Oh! remember—remember, sir, that his drowned body was burnt on 
the sea-shore! 
NORTH. 
I had forgot it. 


“* Custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as death.” 


Buried in the grave! In the Christian world so disposed is the dust of 
the disembodied spirit, and I dreamed not of the dismal smoke of Shelley's 
funeral pyre. 
SHEPHERD. 
But what was you gaun to say ? 
NORTH. 

That the worst dishonour done to his memory is the admiration in 
which his genius is held by feebles, and fribbles, and coxcombs, and 
cockneys. 


TICKLER. 
And prigs. 
SHEPHERD. 
And sumphs. 
NORTH.- 


Their imitations of their oracle—who did indeed often utter glorious 
responses from a cloudy shrine all at once, and not transiently, illuminated 
from within by irrepressible native light—are better nonsense-verses than 
lever knew written by men of wit for a wager. For unconscious folly in 
its own peculiar walk can far surpass the wildest extravagance of wit— 
perfect no-meaning can be perpetrated only by a natural numbskull, and is 
beyond the reach of art. 

SHEPHERD. ' 

Leigh Hunt truly loved Shelley. 
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NORTH. 

And Shelley truly loved Leigh Hunt. Their friendship was honourable 
to both, for it was as disinterested as sincere ; and I hope Gurney will let a 
certain person in the City understand that I treat his offer of a reviewal of 
Mr Hunt’s London Journal with disdain. If he has any thing to say against 
Us or against that gentleman, either conjunctly or severally, let him out 
with it in some other channel, and | promise him a touch and a taste of the 
Crutch. He talks to me of Maga’s desertion of principle; but if he were 
a Christian—nay, a man—his heart and head too would tell him that the 
Animosities are mortal, but the Humanities live for ever—and that Leigh 
Hunt has more talent in his little finger than the puling prig, who has taken 
upon himself to lecture Christopher North in a scrawl crawling with for- 
gotten falsehoods. Mr Hunt's London Journal, my dear James, is not only 
beyond all comparison, but out of all sight, the most entertaining and 
instructive of all the cheap periodicals, (the nature of its plan and execu- 
tion prevents it from all rivalry with the Penny Magazine edited by my 
amiable, ingenious, and honourable friend, Charles Knight;) and when 
laid, as it duly is once-a-week, on my breakfast-table, it lies there—but is 
not permitted to lie long—like a spot of sunshine dazzling the snow. 

SHEPHERD: 

I gied vent to what shall ever seem to me to be a truly Christian senti- 
ment, at the last Noctes. It was something to this effect—that, for my 
pairt, I desired naething sae earnestly as to see the hale warld shaking 
hauns.—Hollo! hollo! hollo!—Rover! Rover! Rover!—Fang! Fang! 
Fang!—Lend me the Crutch, sir—lend me the Crutch! For if there be na 
the twa stirks brocken intil the garden, and scamperin’ through the second 
crap 0’ green peas! O! the marrowfats!—the marrowfats are a’ ruined— 

TICKLER, 
“ Like ocean-weeds heap’d on the surf-beaten shore.” 
[ The Shepherd, armed with North’s crutch, Tickler with his gold-headed 
cane, and Mysie with a rung, attack the stirks, and drive them out of 


the garden of Altrive.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Camstrairy deevils ! 
NORTH, 
I could have thought them red deer. 
SHEPHERD. 


And sae they are. I gied three pun’ the piece for them at St Boswells, 
and they’ve done mair mischief in a fortnicht about the place, than thrice 
that soom wou’d repair. Ane o’ them, only yesterday, ate twa pair o’ 
wursted stockins aff the hedge; and I shou’d na hae cared so muckle about 
that, had na the ither, at the same time, devoor’d a pair o’ breeks. 

NORTH. 

Such accidents will happen in the best-regulated families. But we must 
not allow this sally of the stirks to put an end to our literary conversation. 

SHEPHERD (Rubbing his face with his small red pocket handkerchief). 
Hech! I’m a’ sweatin’. 

TICKLER. 

Goethe! Faust! Give me Pope and any one of his epistles. 
* Search then the ruling passion ; there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere, 
Priests, princes, women, all consistent here ! 
This clue once found, unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and phantom stands confest. 
* * * * * 


And you, great Cobham! to the latest breath 

Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death. 

Such in those moments as in all the past— 

* Oh! save my country, heaven!’ shall be your last.” 
What truth, force, conciseness, correctness, grace, elegance and harmony ! 
But Pope was no poet. , 
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NORTH. 

The passage is worthy of admiration, and is a fair specimen of the best 
style of the Nightingale of Twickenham. I suspect, Mr Tickler, you have 
misquoted him—if not, “consistent” should not have been repeated. 
Pray, is it quite correct to say that “a clew unravels?” If it be—yet “ the 
prospect clears” seems to me an image that has no connexion with a laby- 
rinth and aclew. I shall not quarrel with Wharton—but he is somewhat 
abruptly introduced—and since “he stands confessed,” will you have the 
goodness—from Pope—to tell us what really was his character ? 

TICKLER. 
Poo! verbal hypercriticism is my contempt, sir. 
NORTH. 

Well, then, let us dissect the doctrine. The idea here intended to be 
inculcated is, that the only way of understanding the character of any man 
is to discover his Ruling Passion, and that this will then serve as a key to 
explain all the peculiarities which have arisen under its influence. 


TICKLER. 
Just so. 
SHEPHERD. 
Preeceesely. ° 
NORTH. 


Now, Mr Hogg, that the strong influence of any strong principle will ex- 
tend itself through the mind, and discover itself in many unexpected re- 
sults, is undoubted, and it is one important fact which has to be born in 
mind, in the philosophy of human nature. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s grand soundin’ language, the feelosophy o’ human nature. 
NORTH. 

But it isa very small part of that philosophy, James; and when it is re- 
presented to us that the consideration of such a passion is to enable us to 
understand human character-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And a’ ifs outs and inns—— 

NORTH. 

—— a false and inadequate representation of the truth is made. Sucha 
passion is not the essence of the character. It is a single part of it, that has 
— to unnatural strength ; and it would be much more true to say that 

y such a passion the character is disguised, than elucidated. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s capital. Mr Tickler, he can tawk you blin’. + 
NORTH. 

In such cases, Mr Hogg, it usually happens that the passion which is 
thus strong and over-ruling, exhibits only a temporary state, or disorder, if 
it may be so called, of the mind. It shews not its permanent character, but 
one which has been induced by casual circumstances fostering certain feel- 
ings to excess, and which altered circumstances might perhaps repress, re- 
ducing the whole mind to its natural and proper equipoise. 

SHEPHERD. 
Mr Tickler, do you hear that? That’s a poser. 
NORTH. 

The true nature of men is to be understood by penetrating through their 
passions which appear, while we witness their operation, to absorb all other 
faculties, and by discovering what the powers are which lie concealed un- 
der them, and which, even though they should appear for a time to be dor- 
mant, are yet alive and ready to be awakened by a touch, and to leap 
forth. : 

SHEPHERD. 

Profoonder than Pop. 


NORTH. 
What can less resemble our actual experience of the world than this 
description of human character by single despotic passions ? 
, SHEPHERD. 
Like sae mony rams at the head o’ sae mony flocks o’ sheep. 
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NORTH. 

Why, there are great numbers of mankind, in whom it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to point out any such governing and overpowering prin- 
ciple of action. 

SHEPHERD. 
And deevilish clever chiels and gude Christians, too. 
NORTH. 

Men in whom the elements of nature are more balanced, and in whom 
natural feelings appear to arise to the occasion that requires them—but 
nothing is seen of one superior desire absorbing all other affections and 
interests. 

SHEPHERD. 
The maist feck o’ mankind—— 
NORTH. 
A great part of men adopt for the time the passion of their profession. 
SHEPHERD. 
And thus we a’ smell o’ the shop. 
NORTH. 

Now, Tickler, while to many men no ruling passion can be assigned, and 
many appear to be, for a time merely, strongly actuated by that with which 
their situation furnishes them, observe with respect to those in whom 
strong passion does arise from their own mind, and for a time does possess 
and rule over them, how even then different passions will hold alternate as- 
cendency. As one in whom the passion of renown has great force, and 
has seemed alone to have the government of his life, may suddenly become 
absorbed in the passion of love, and forget entirely those purposes for 
which alone he seemed to live ; shewing in the most marked manner how 
little this notion of a permanent ruling passion is founded in nature. Joanna 
Baillie has exemplified this in Count Basil. 

SHEPHERD, 

I never read no plays but Shakspeare’s—and them no aften—for there’s 
no a copy o’ him in the house. 

NORTH. ° 

Besides, where such a passion actually exists, and takes this constant lead 
of the mind through life, it is to be ascribed not to the mind alone, but to 
the situation concurring with the passion, and raising it to a degree of 
strength beyond nature. Passion itself would not be permanent. 

SHEPHERD. 

I howp no. 

‘ NORTH. 
But the situation to which a man is engaged may be so; and in that— 
believe me—is found the seeming permanence of the passion. 
SHEPHERD. 
I'll believe ony thing. ( Yawning.) 
NORTH. 

For it calls forth the same day, by day, nourishing it, and fixing it as habi- 
tual in the mind. Yet even in such cases it will appear at last, when some 
change of circumstances breaks up the bondage in which the mind has 
been held, that this permanent habit is broken up with it, and other strong 
natural principles re-assume their native strength. 


SHEPHERD. 

As it is richt they should do. 

NORTH. 

But there are ongumente of a still more important kind, Mr Hogg, co- 
nected with the refutation of this theory. 

SHEPHERD. 
Theory! It’s nae theory—it’s but a bit sophistical apogthegm. 
NORTH. 

For the fact is, that such a ruling passion is incompatible with that state 
of mind which ought to be desired, with its sound and healthy condition. 
The vigour of the mind is supported and nourished by the alternation of its 
passions. When exhausted with one, it recovers its force and alacrity by 
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iving itself up to the influence of another. Its thoughts, its understanding, 
ts whole moral nature, are filled and replenished by the variety of affec- 
tions with which it is thus made acquainted. Buta single passion taking 

ossession of it, binds it down, narrows it, confines it in ignorance, destroys 
its moral power, by substituting one usurping affection for that whole va- 
riety of feelings which are proper to the human soul, which are its excel- 
lence, and its happiness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir Pop! Puir bit Poppy! Why, sir, sic a ruling passion’s a doonricht 

disease. 
NORTH. 

Its effect upon the mind, if it is permanent, without vehemence, is to 
confine it within narrower and narrower limits, to withdraw it from the 
natural freedom and enlargement of its being, to make it partial, servile, 
destitute of knowledge of itself or others. If it is permanent, and at the 
same time vehement, it overpowers and deranges the other faculties, and 
in its ultimate excess, reaches that state of entire and utter derangement, 
which includes even physical disorder of the structure of the human being, 
and becomes either imbecility or madness. 

SHEPHERD. 

I could select a dizzen cases in pint. 

NoRTH (with much animation). 

Is it not evident, then, Mr Tickler, that there cannot be a greater ab- 
surdity, in endeavouring to establish philosophical canons fit for the judg- 
ment of human character, than to propose as one of the fixed conditions 
and appearances of the mind, a state which, in all its degrees, is adverse to 
the proper excellence and strength of that mind, and in its utmost degree 
is its highest disorder, and finally its destruction ? 

SHEPHERD (shaking TIcKLER in vain). 

This is real sleep—there’s nae pretendin’ here, sir—your eloquence has 
overpoored him, and he has ta’en refuge frae discomfiture in the land o’ 
nod.—( Aside. )—Faith lm gettin’ rather droosy mysell. 

NoRTH (with increasing animation). 

There have at times been men of great character who have devoted 
themselves wholly to some great object which has occupied their thoughts 
and purpose for their whole life; and in some sort this might be said to be 
a ruling passion, since their lot was so cast that that one great desire became 
justly the preponderaut determination of their will while they lived—such 
as Clarkson and Howard. 


Wha? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

But how unlike is this to the description of human nature by ruling pas- 
sions! Even in these great men, high as their purpose was, it must be 
supposed that their full moral nature was in a certain degree warped by 
the exclusive desire with which they pursued these objects. These ob- 
jects were in truth so great, that for them it was worth while to sustain, to 
a certain degree, such an injury of their moral nature. And it must be 
added, that if their minds were in some degree warped, they were ina 
much greater degree exalted by the dignity of their purpose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha were they? I wush you would tell me wha they were. An anec- 
dote or twa wad relieve the pressure on the brain o’ your fine feeloso- 
phy, and lichten the lids o’ ma een. 

NORTH (with enthusiasm). 

But before we compare with these any of the ordinary pursuits and situa- 
tions of men, let it be recollected how peculiat these situations were: 
that these men were contending single against the abuses and crimes of a 
nation, or of the world. Less than the entire life and powers of an indivi- 
dual human being would have been unequal to such a contest. And other 
instances there are no doubt more obscure, though not less virtuous, in 
which single men have striven, and do yet strive, against the vice and cor+ 
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ruption of a whole generation. In all such cases, this paramount object 
demands, and must have, all the powers of the mind. But only in such 
instances which are necessarily rare, can the mind justly be given up toa 
single purpose. It is evident that extraordinary strength of character, and 
intensity of desire, and faculties of great vigour, are necessary to the adop- 
tion of purposes of this description. How rare such a union. 
SHEPHERD. 
Go on, sir.—(Aside.)—O dear me! but I wush he was dune! 
NORTH. 

The ruling passion, then, my dear James, you see, so far from giving any 
insight into its deeper composition, does, in fact, express what lies at the 
mere surface of character. 

SHEPHERD, 

That’s just what I was sayin’. 

NORTH (?vith an air of triumph). 

What, I would ask, is the knowledge imparted of the real character of a 
man in public ‘station, and of high rank in his country, such as Lord 
Cobham was, by telling us that he was a strenuous patriot? The place 
in which he stood, and not the urgency of his own peculiar feelings, re- 
quired of him to take his part in the public affairs of his country. And 
who will pretend to say, that in knowing the simple fact that Lord Cobham 
was one of the distinguished patriots of his day, he can tell, whether that 
patriotism arose from that ardent zeal for the welfare of human beings, 
which is one principle of our nature—or from a proud imaginative attach- 
ment to the majestic land of which he was the son, which is another,—or 
from the stern independence and inflexible integrity of an upright and 
honourable mind placed by circumstances in the midst of public life, and 
thus in unavoidable opposition to what there might be of corruption and 
selfishness at that time in the administration of the affairs of his country ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear! hear! hear! 

NORTH (rising and resting on the crutch). 

These and other original grounds in the mind itself, may all, with equal 
probability, be supposed as the cause of the patriotism. of such a man; 
as long as his patriotism is the only known fact of his character. In this 
instance, then, it is evident, that the objection I advanced is true, namely, 
that what is called a ruling passion, often shews merely an effect produced 
by the emergency of the situation in which a man is placed, rather than 
any thing of the original and characteristic constitution of his mind. The 
utmost we can be said to know in such a case is the spirit of his conduct, 
but nothing of that which, in speaking of character, it is our object to un- 
derstand, namely, the peculiar form under which human nature was exhi- 
bited in that individual human being, or the source from which his con- 
duct sprung. 

SHEPHERD (resigning himself without further struggle to sleep). 
J 


NORTH (with great self-complacency). . 

Upon this view of the subject I am induced to say, in conclusion, Mr 
Hogg, that it appears to me that the theory or doctrine, by whatever name 
we may call it, which holds up the ruling passion, as that which explains 
and exhibits in its strongest light the individual character, does, while it 
undertakes to set before our observation what is deepest in the composi- 
tion of the mind, in fact mark out only what is most superficial. It shews 
us not in what manner the mind is framed, it shews us not the great ele- 
ments of power which are joined together in its composition, neither the 
peculiar character nor the principles of its strength; but it directs our 
attention exclusively, and as if the whole of chara@ter were comprised in 
this, to some seeming outward form and aspect, which, under the pressure 
of circumstances, external and accidental, the mind has been constrained 
to assume, 


OH! 
VOL XXXVIy NO. CCXXY. a 


TICKLER (asleep opposite the SHEPHERD). 
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NORTH (exultingly on taking his seat). 

So little of real truth and instruction may there sometimes be, gentlemen, 
in an opinion, which, under the name of philosophy, gains attention by the 
grace with which it is recommended to notice, and obtains something of 
sanction and currency, by that which is its essential falsehood, namely, the 
substitution it makes of what is obvious to sight for that which lies most 
hidden from observation, and the flattering facility which it therefore seems 
to afford to the commonest observers and slightest reasoners, for under- 
standing those subjects which are more than sufficient for the efforts of 
the most searching sagacity and the profoundest thought. 

SHEPHERD (in his dreams). 
Soho! Soho! Soho! I see her een aneath the brent broo o’ the knowe. 
NORTH (in mixed anger and amazement). 
Hogg ? 
SHEPHERD (séarting up). 

Halloo! halloo! halloo! Weel dune Clavers! That’s it, Giraffe! A 
wrench—a turn—he’s moothin’ her—he’s gruppit her—but Clavers wunna 
carry—fetch her here, Giraffe—and [ll wear her fud in ma hat. But Pm 
sair blawn. 

TICKLER (7% his dreams). 
Razor-strop not worth a curse—razor like a saw—water lukewarm— 
soap sandy from scrubbing the stair—blast the brush ! 
NORTH. 
A madman on my right hand, and an idiot on my left! 
SHEPHERD (recovering his senses, and rubbing his eyes). 

Sae, by your ain accoont, sir, you’re something atween the twa. Our freen 
Dr Macnish has speculated wi’ great ingenuity on the cause o’ dreams in 
his Philosophy o’ Sleep. Wull he tell me what for I was haunted by that 
hare, and no Mr Tickler, wha devour’d her stoop and roop? Hae dreams, 
then, nae connexion wi’ the stammack ? 

NORTH (drawing himself up proudly.) 

Really I did not know, gentlemen, that my conversation had been so 
soporific. 

SHEPHERD. 

Conversation! Ca’ ye’t conversation to deliver a treatise on the fawse 
theory o’ the ruling passion, a’ divided intil separate heeds, and argufied 
back and forrit again’ twa peacefu’ folk like me and Mr Tickler, wha never 
open’d our mouths till we fell asleep? In place o’ bein’ angry you shou’d 

ie us baith the maist unqualified praise. As for mysell, I stood it out 
er nor ony ither man in the Forest. If you had but seen the faces I 
made to keep mysell wauken, you wou’d hae thocht me a demoniac. I 
keepit twitchin’ my upper lip, nose, and cheeks, like the Lord Chan- 
cellor—— 
NORTH. 
What shall the world say, my dear Shepherd, is his ruling passion ? 
TICKLER (broad awake). 
* That clue once found unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest!” 
NORTH. 
A Reform Ministry! The Lord High Chancellor of England giving 
himself the lie night after night on the Woolsack—— 
TICKLER. 
In presence of the Peers, whom he loads with insult-—— 
SHEPHS2D. 

And in hearing o’ the hale kintra, who wonder that there is nae wisdom 

even in his wig. 


: NORTH. . 

I have always admired the man; and the world, I verily believe, will 
pardon in him almost any aberration—but that from the straight line of 
honour and truth. The name of Henry Brougham will be eminent in the 
history of England ; and the great champion of the Education of the People 
is worthy to hear that name given by the gratitude of his compatriots to 
the first new-discoyered star, 
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SHEPHERD. 

That’s glorious, 

NORTH. 

Much—much—much—I repeat it—will be forgiven to one who nobly 
aspired—and in sincerity—by the power of intellect to become a moral 
benefactor of the race. 

SHEPHERD. 

But slichted na he religion ? 

NORTH. 

No, James—no man with such a mind—in many of its qualities so grand 
—did ever yet slight religion. Into Natural Theology his various science 
must have shewn him strong streaming lights—and let no one dare to say 
that, with a heart so accessible, he is not a Christian. I desire that he may 
live long—and that the nation may mourn in grateful sorrow over his grave. 
Almost all our great have been good men; and such epithets may—I de- 
voutly hope—be duly inscribed in his monumental epitaph. 


TICKLER. 
Amen. 
SHEPHERD. 
Amen, 
NORTH. 


But never—never may that be—if he pause not in his wild career—and 
recede not from the present paths of his reckless—shall I say, his un- 
principled ambition ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m a simple shepherd, sir, and therefore shall be mute. If I hae said 
ony thing unbecoming, I’m sorry for’t ; but what maitters a few silly words 
frae a lowly son o’ the Forest! 

NORTH. 

A thousand times more matter the thoughts and feelings of lowly sons 
of the Forest, than all the flatteries that have been wafted to his footstool 
from the dark dwellers in city-lanes, on the breath of disease and corrup- 
tion. 

TICKLER. 

Popularis aure ! how fetid the pestilential smell ! 

NORTH. 

How unlike his bearing to that of the Red-Cross Knight! He would 
have died to save his silver shield from slightest stain—and if self-inflicted, 
how bitterly had it been rued! His lips Ae would have wished to wither 
in death ere touched by falsehood’s mildew, breathed on them from his 
own wavering heart—/e would have held his words holy as his thoughts— 
for what are words but thoughts embodied in air—and yet imperishable— 
for once uttered and heard, they are your only immortals—deny them, and 
they come flying against you on all the winds—:7:« 7sgosvra—that will tear 
your liver like vultures—or, if you will it so, flying to and fro in the sun- 
shine, will gather round your head when living, and when you are dead 
round your tomb, like doves, messengers of peace, and love, and glory, 
whose bright plumes time shall never touch with decay, nor all the storms 
of this world ruffle or bedim. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s beautifu’—but methinks you’re speakin’, in sic eemagery, no 0” 
politicians, but o’ poets. 

NORTH. 

Of statesmen. Their instruments may be mean—but their ends how 
mighty! In legislating for England now, they legislate for the whole world 
hereafter—and shall the Spirit of the Age suffer in her service, from the lips 
of her most eloquent minister, at once reckless, and systematic, and fla- 
grant, in the face of day, a violation of truth? 

TICKLER. 
“ Rest—rest, perturbed spirit!” 
SHEPHERD. . 
But he canna rest! Oh, that he would but tak Mr North’s advice l==for 
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like a’ the rest o’ the warld, great and sma’, nae dout Lord Chancellor 
Brougham reads the Noctes. Had we him sittin’ here, for ae hour, we'd 
convert him—divert him—frae the path intil whilk he has by some evil 
demon been deflected frae the richt line o’ his natural career—and giein’ him 
a shove, send him spinning awa in his ain axis like a planet through the 
sky. But haw! haw! haw! haw! haw! haw! 


TICKLER. 
What the deuce now ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Lord Althropp—Lord Althropp—Lord Althropp! My sides are sair. 
NORTH. 
Laughable indeed, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Then Ginna girn sae gruesomely—but join me in a guffaw. 
OMNES. 


Ha, ha! haw! ha, ha! haw! 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s an hysterical creesis in a nation’s calamity, when the King, and the 
Commons, and the People, (but no the Peers,) wou’d have a’ resigned 
their situations—the King his throne, the Commons their seats, and the 
People their kintra, unless Lord Althorp had been persuawded to conde- 
scend to continue to remain Chancellor o’ the Exchequer, and yet him for 
a’ that universally allow’d to be an Oxe! 

TICKLER. 

There has been no such political appointment since Caligula made his 
horse consul. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m nae great Roman historian—but I dinna see’t mention’d in thae 
Jearned articles, “ The Czsars,” that the consul either imposed or de- 
fended a tax on mawte. In ae thing, I hae nae doubt, he ackit like Lord 
Althorp. 


TICKLER. 
Eh? 
SHEPHERD. 
He left open the Corn Question. 
TICKLER. 
The consulship was a sinecure. 
SHEPHERD. 
And the Nag himsell on the Ceevil List. 
TICKLER. 
For past services. 
SHEPHERD. 
O’ various kinds to the State. 
TICKLER. 
As how ? 


SHEPHERD. 

Mair especially for workin’ a great improvement on the Imperial Ca- 
valry. 

TICKLER. 

His Lordship, more indirectly, has equally improved the breed of cattle— 
of long horns. 

SHEPHERD. 

I think I see him—the Consul—stannin’ in his stall, high-fed at rack and 
manger, and on mashes, forbye, wi’ his mane nicely platted, and ribbons 
on his tail. But in a’ his consular pomp, he’s no sic a wonnerfu’ animal 
to the imagination as Lord Althropp. 

TICKLER. 
His Lordship is not without a certain share of small abilities. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sae the newspapers say—but under a Lilliputian bushel he cou’d easily 

hide his licht. 
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TICKLER. 

His Lordship owes a debt of endless gratitude to the press. Not that 
the gentlemen of the press flatter him on the score of talents—for with one 
voice they unanimously and harmoniously proclaim him the weakest Chan- 
cellor that ever got his head into Exchequer. 

NORTH. 

Yet in the Owl they see a Phenix. 

4 TICKLER. 

And as if they were all knaves themselves, lift up their hands in admi- 
ration at sight of an honest man. 

NORTH. 

Your severity, Tickler, is unjust; yet the editors, who have joined in 
that senseless cry, have indeed fairly subjected themselves to such impu- 
tation. There is not a more contemptible term in the Janguage, in its vul- 
gar colloquial misuse, than the term—honest; for it denotes a stupid man 
with a fat face—low brow—heavy eyes—lips that seem rather to have been 
afterwards sewed on to the mouth than an original feature—chubby cheeks 
—double chin—large ears—and voice—— 

SHEPHERD. 

“ Timmer-tuned—tempered by the beetle.” But ye dinna mean to say 

that’s a pictur’ o’ Lord Althropp ? 
NORTH. 

No—I do not. I know better what is due to a nobleman and a gentle- 
man. But I do mean to say that some such sort of application of the term 
“honest” has been unconsciously made in the case of his Lordship—to 
his political character—by many of his admirers. They extol his good- 
nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

In the Forest a gude-natured man means a quate, useless boddy, hen- 
peck’d at hame, and cheated abroad, and for whom every excuse is made 
when he’s seen no verra weel cled at kirk or market, on the grun’ o’ his 
wife’s no bein’ contented wi’ wearin’ the breeks, unless she gets haud o” 
the best pair, in which she sits in velvet. That’s a gude-natured man in 
the Forest, but he may be a different character in the House o’ Commons, 
mair especially when the Leader there, wi’ a seat 0’ coorse in the Cabinet, 
and, to croon a’, Chancellor o’ the Exchequer! 

NORTH. 

In Smithfield his Lordship’s character is without a stain. But, to speak 
plainly, as a Minister of the Crown, he is the most dishonest that ever 
received, returned, reaccepted, and retained the seals of office. 

SHEPHERD. 

The maist dishonest! 

NORTH. 

Yes! Steeped to the eyes in dishonour—yet all the while superstitiously 
believing himself “the noblest work of God.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak time to cool, sir. Though I canna say your face is ony way distort- 
ed—which it aye is when you’re in a passion—nor that your vice trum- 
mles—which it aye does when about to be left to yoursell—yet your words 
are viciously cuttin’—and the sharper the edge because a’ the while you’re 
sheerin’ him doon, you’re as coo), calm, and collecked in your manner as a 
cucumber. 

NORTH. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is often called candid, for stammering 
out the most blundering admissions to crafty querists, cunningly ensnaring 
him to commit himself on the most important points, which he, good easy 
man, has not the sense to think points of any importance at all—mumbling 
“ Yes,” when, in common prudence, to say nothing of pride, it should have 
been “ No.” 

SHEPHERD. 
And “ No,” when it should hae been“ Yes.” Eh? 
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NORTH. 

He afterwards sees his errors, that is when he is insultingly told of 
them, and then:he again falls back on his character for candour, and frank- 
ly, that is foolishly, confesses that he had said more than he meant, or the 
reverse of what he meant—and the crafty, having so far obtained their ob- 
ject as to make him ridiculous, and consequently powerless, cry hear! 
hear! hear! and the morning papers are next day filled with honest eulo« 
giums on honest Lord Althorp, who looks next evening in his place as 
well pleased as a fozey turnip after a shower. 

SHEPHERD. 
You'll please me, sir, by mentionin’ shortly a few dizzen instances 0’ 
his dishonesty. 
NORTH. 
I could mention five hundred—but 
“Lo! in the lake soft burns the star of eve, 
And the night-hawk hath warn’d your guests to leave, 
Ere chilling shades descend our leafy tent.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Ae dizzen. 
NORTH. 

What has the entire system of the Whig Government been from first to 
Jast, but a complicated and ravelled web of falsehood? Almost every 
clause in the Reform Bill, as it now stands, enacted a measure, which 
every man in power, (Lord Grey excepted, and Lord Durham, when Mr 
Lambton,) who could wag a tongue or hold a pen, however impotently, had 
all their political lives resisted and scorned. The Reform we have now got 
they had continued for many years to denounce as revolution, in speeches, 

amphlets, books, without beginning, middle, or end; and the Bill they at 

rst proposed to bring in was founded on principles of conservatism, 
which almost all moderate men might have in much approved. Welling- 
ton and Peel themselves would not have objected to them, though they 
had too much sense to introduce, as Ministers, at such a crisis, any 
Reform at all. Whether they were wrong or right is not the question—the 
question is, were the Whigs honest men—and the answer has been given 
by the voice of the country, radicals and all, that they were, politically 
speaking, knaves—and conspicuous among them, with his enthusiasm for 

e tri-color, was my Lord Althorp. 

SHEPHERD. 
But will ye no alloo a man to eat in a few o’ his words, sir ? 
NORTH. 

No; a very few indeed, eat in, are sufficient to choke an honest man. 
But the Whigs re-ate all they had ever spewed on Reform—nor seemed, 
James, to scunner at the half-digested gobbets. 

SHEPHERD, 

Coorse. 

NORTH. 

Does the Shepherd believe that Lord Althorp in his heart loved and admi- 
red—as he said he did—the Political Unions—cemposed, according to Lord 
Brougham, of the philosophical classes of Brummagem, and bright with 
the scientific splendour that holds all the great manufacturing towns of 
England in perpetual illumination ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Na. 
NORTH. 
He is not so simple. 
SHEPHERD. 
And yet, to my cost, I’m simple eneuch. 
NORTH. 


Once seated in places of power, the Whigs were not slow to denounce 
Political Unions—which were good, they said—and constitutional for pur- 
poses of national agitation to carry the great measure, but bad and uncon- 
stitutional, they had the audacious ingratitude to declare, after Reform 
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had established a liberal Government, for then that it was time for the 
Philosophical and Political Unionists to resume their aprons—and that the 
smith must thenceforth be contented to “ stand at his anvil—thus, with 
open-mouth, swallowing a tailor’s news.” 
SHEPHERD. 
I canna be angry for lauchin’. 
NORTH. 

Place himself was degraded into a newsmonger—the very tailor who had 
invited himself, at the head of a kindred deputation, to a conference with 
the Premier, to shew him how he should cut his cloth—with what suit he 
should lead—what measures adopt for the use and ornament of the body 

olitic—while a number of Jews remained at the bottom of the stair, with 
ies in which to carry off the State’s old clothes. 
SHEPHERD. 
You're real wutty, sir, the nicht. 
NORTH. 

But did my Lord Althorp, or any other of the time-serving, place-seek- 
ing Whigs, ever explain to the Political Unions on what porte they were 
either encouraged or denounced? The kind of crisis at which they were a 
blessing—the kind of crisis at which they became a curse? To have done 
that even slovenly would have required an abler and an honester man, 
But his ability and his honesty were on a par, and far below par—and now 
stand at zero. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never saw Mr Tickler listenin’ sae attentively before—and yet he’s no 
asleep. 

NORTH. 

That no connexion could be imagined to subsist between Political Unions 
and Trades’ Unions, is even yet, James, the Whig cry. They have fed, do 
feed, and will feed one another; and thousands, and tens of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands of poor men have rued, do rue, and will rue, 
the base arts of their betrayers, the Whigs, who, in the lust of power and 
place, seduced them to = the banners of sedition, misnamed of 

atriotism by ts who changed freemen into slaves, by first pretend- 
ing to knock off from their limbs fetters that were never forged, and then 
grinding their very faces in the dust, and shipping some of the mis- 
— wretches, now not only useless but dangerous, to expatriation and 


eath, 
SHEPHERD. 

A Psalm-singing Methody or twa wha had taken and administered un- 
lawfu’ oaths, and some half-dizzen ne’er-do-weels, wha might hae been 
stappin’ doon aboot this time frae the tredd-mill. 

NORTH. 

All the reasonings of the Liberals against Combination Laws were false, 
foolish, and futile, as I proved a few months ago, in a paper which the 
impartial press declared conclusive and unanswerable; and the severi- 
ties which the Government inflicted, legal as they were, were shocking to 
the sense of justice, seeing that they came from the hands of men who 
had selfishly laboured to spread wide the delusion under which those 
poor ignorant creatures sinned and suffered. 

SHEPHERD. 
Was na Lord Melbourne then Home-Minister ? 
NORTH. 

He was, and the more shame to him; but my honest Lord Althorp had 
been a far more flaming reformer than he, and should have shewn some 
bowels of compassion to the poor, who, I fear, are now the test part of 
the people. Such cruelties—tender mercies according to the Whig creed 
—soon cease to be remembered by the rich and noble—for though the 
revengeful Whigs have long memories for the slightest injuries done to 
themselves, the best among them have memories even shorter than their 
wits for the sufferings of others, and, with all their cant and slang about 
secondary punishments, prefer them to the capital, because, barba- 


~_ 
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rous as they often are, the nation does not shudder at their infliction~ 
* out of sight out of mind,”—and hard-hearted philanthropists can thus 
transport for life as many wretches as they choose; nor have they left to 
themselves even the privilege of remission, so that hundreds are now an- 
nually separated for ever from all they hold dear, for crimes which used 
justly and humanely to be punished and expiated, and perhaps repented, 
y a year’s imprisonment. 
SHEPHERD, 

You’re expawtiatin’ ower a wide field. I wuss you wou'd be mair per- 
sonal on Lord Althropp. 

NORTH. 

Iam never personal. ‘I have said enough to shew you, my dear James, 
that that Statesman cannot be honest, who leads the House of Commons 
as a Member of the Cabinet of such a Government. 

SHEPHERD. 
Then they’re a’ dishonest thegether, and why single out his Lordship ? 
NORTH. 

I never singled him out. I see him singled out to my hand as the only 
man among them who deserves the epithet, honest; and am, therefore, to 
presume that there is something peculiar in his character and conduct, 
distinguishing him from all the Ministers with whom he acts in concert— 
and pray, will you, who have a fertile fancy, favour me, who am a matter- 
of-fact man, with a conjecture what that peculiarity may be, made plausi- 
ble by “around unvarnished tale” of one honest deed he has performed, 
or one honest word he has uttered, since he began to draw his salary ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s no fair—for he may hae dune and said a thousan’, though I never 
happen’d to hear o’ ane. 

NORTH. 

In not one instance, regarding taxation, has he acted a plain, open, straight- 
forward, bold, and intelligent part. Either he has never once happened to 
know what he intended to do, or never once chosen unequivocally to de- 
clare it. Irresolution is bad enough—but equivocation is insufferable ; 
and our Chancellor of the Exchequer is the Equivocator of the Age. There 
are the Taxes on Knowledge, as they are called—videlicet, newspaper 
stamps. Did he promise to modify, or reduce, or take them off entirely, or 
didhenot? That the Equivocator hummed and hawed, and was unintelli- 
gible, I grant; but, as usual, he said enough to commit himself with the vend- 
ers of that most useful of all commodities, knowledge; and it was mortify- 
ing, humiliating to them to find that they had been cajoled and deceived 
by Honesty personified. But that was a trifle—for no honest man could 
belong to the present Ministry after the prosecution of the 7rue Sun, and 
pride himself at the same time on being not only a friend, but a champion 
of the press. “ Might not a Government be justified in prosecuting for 
sedition the editor of a newspaper whose offence was the same that had 
been committed by a Peer and a Commoner in their places in 
Parliament ?” Some such question was put lately to the Lord Chancellor 


by the Attorney-General, and the answer was “ No!” The wily Attorney . 


was outwitted by the bold Chancellor. In the well-known circumstances 
of the case he thought he had his Lordship on the hip; but the stalwart 
man of the people (alas! alas!) flung the rejected of Dudley, and the 
accepted of Edinburgh, (we are a proud people, the Scotch,) across his 
knee, and the head of “ plain John Campbell” rebounded a yard from 
the sod. 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m amazed, and yet I hae nae idea—no the least in the warld—o’ what 

you’re speaking aboot. Gang on. 
NORTH. 

Baron Smith is one of the best beloved men in all Ireland. The Pro- 

testants adore him—— 


SHEPHERD. 
That’s wrang. They should leave that to the Catholics. 
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NORTH. 

All the virtuous Catholics regard him as their friend; but O'Connell 
hates and fears him, and sought to sacrifice the character of the stainless 
sage on the altar of his unfeeling ambition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ambition’s no the word. 

NORTH. 

It is not. Honest Lord Althorp good-naturedly joined the conspiracy 
against the venerable patriarch, and candidly instigated a reformed House 
ot Commons to drive him with disgrace from the Bench. Mainly by his 
influence—for he is all in all in that high-minded assembly—a vote was 
passed for that useful, honourable, and upright purpose; and candid, con- 
ciliating, conscientious, high-minded, and warm-hearted, true English 
nobleman, Lord Althorp, looked at the House with a blandness of physiog- 
nomy which she must have been either more or less than human to re- 
sist, and received from her in return one of her most subduing and sub- 
servient smiles. But in this instance, his Lordship had prevailed over the 
virtue of the House at what is called a weak moment—for a few nights 
after she rejected his addresses, and left him in the lurch, for one who 
was not troubling his head about her—the self-same aged gentleman 
whom she had meditated to unwig—verging on three-score and ten—even 
Baron Smith—but though he treated her courteously, he declined having 
any thing to do with her—so she again returned to the embraces of the 
grazier. 

SHEPHERD. 

That was far waur than his equivocation about stamps. The ither was 
a trifle. 

NORTH. 

His behaviour, and that of all his colleagues, to Mr Sheil—a man of 
genius and virtue—all the world knows, was such as in private life would 
have shut against them the doors of all gentlemen’s houses, even in Co- 
ventry. Still honest Lord Althorp not only held up his head and shewed 
his face, but became, on that pitiable exposure, more candid than ever, 
and while he apologized, gloried in his gossip. He was in reality, though 
not aware of it, about as dignified a personage, and in as dignified a pre- 
dicament, asa dowager inasmall tea-drinking town, convicted, on her own 
reluctant confession, of having circulated a fama clamosa against a virgin 
spinstress, of being nearly nine months gone with child. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’n asimilie! It was rash in the dowager to say nine months, for 
had she said sax, the calumniated lassie would hae had to wait three afore 
she cu’d in ony way get a safe delivery—either o’ the charge or the child. 
Wha was she? and whatca’ they the sma’ tea-drinking toun ? 

NORTH. 

You know, Mr Hogg, that the sin charged against Mr Sheil was that of 
having thought one way and spoken another, on a question deeply affect- 
ing Ireland—the Coercion Bill. In Parliament he had been, as was to be 
expected, one of the most eloquent and indignant denouncers of the ty- 
rannical, and unconstitutional, and insulting, and injurious, and unnecessary 
injustice of that measure. 

SHEPHERD. 

Injurious injustice! Is that correck ? 

NORTH. 

Quite correct in grammar. Out of the House he was accused of having 
declared it to be all right, and that the state of Ireland demanded it. So 
shocked and horrified was the moral sense of honest Lord Althorp by the 
idea of such ultra-Irish violation of all honour and all truth, that he lost 
his head, and avowed his inability to conceive a punishment adequate to 
such an unheard-of crime. In the event of the conviction of the accused, 
he hinted, that if the House was not found too hot for him, he would pro- 
bably be found too haf for the House. Mr Sheil seemed standing on the 
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brink of expulsion—and it was supposed that he meditated going out with 
his evil conscience as an unsettled settler to Van Diemen’s Land. 
SHEPHERD. 


Was Mr Sheil married ? 

NORTH. 

Yes—not long before, to a very beautiful and accomplished woman, and 
that aggravated the hardship of his case—for to a bachelor a trip even to 
Botany Bay is a mere amusement. 

SHEPHERD. 
I forget the result o’ the enquiry—for I never recolleck ony thing noo I 
read o’, unless it has had the gude luck to happen centuries ago. 
NORTH. 
Lord Althorp prayed Mr Sheil might have a safe deliverance— 
SHEPHERD. 

O the hypocrite! Pretendin’ that he didna credit a calumny o’ his ain 
creatin’, and invokin’ heaven to shew that he was a leear, in an eye-upturn- 
ing prayer ! 

NORTH. 
You misunderstand me—he did not create the calumny, my dear James, 
SHEPHERD. 
Then wha did? 
NORTH. 

Nobody cares. The candid Chancellor of the Exchequer persisted in 
pecs it to the last—clung to it after it stank like a dug-up cat—sulkily 
retracted his belief—said something for which Mr Sheil would have shot 
him but for the Sergeant-at-Arms—looked big and small—bullied—explain- 
ed—explained again—apologized—begged pardon—and expressed what a 
relief it was to him to see Mr Sheil honourably exculpated and acquitted ofa 
charge, of which, had he been guilty, his Lordship, laying his hand on his 
heart, and looking as impressively as nature would allow, was free to con- 
fess that he must have been lost for ever to that society—to that country of 
which he was now one of the brightest ornaments—brighter than ever, be- 
cause of the passing away of the black cloud that had threatened to obscure 
or strangle its lustre. : 

SHEPHERD. . 
_ Pil be hanged if Lord Althropp ever said ony sic word. 
NORTH. 
James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Sic words never flowed frae a mouth like yon. But you’ve, nae doot, 
gien the sense, and made him speak as if he was wordy—which he never 
will be—o’ sittin’, and noo and then venturin’ on a bit easy remark, at the 
Noctes. 

NORTH. 

Now, my dear James, mark—for I know you are no guid nunc—and read 
little about what is passing in London—else had I not spoken a single 
syllable of politics in the still air of this beautiful arbour—Honest Lord 
Althorp has been convicted—and has confessed it—of the same crime char- 
ged against Mr Sheil—with circumstances of aggravation, that, were I to tell 
you of them, would, to your simple mind, be incredible. 

SHEPHERD. 

My mind, sir, ’s at ance simple and credulous—I can believe ony thing— 
a’ the gude that tongue o’ man cou’d tell o’ a Tory, and a’ the ill that the 
tongue o’ deevil cou’d tell o’ Whig—sae there’s nae occasion to dwell on 
the incredible circumstances o’ aggravation—they are a’ true as gospel. 

NORTH. 

Mr Sheil, I said, James, is a man of genius—a fine-eyed, fine-souled son 
of Erin. Had he been a hypocrite—a traitor—I would have bitterly la- 
mented it, and blushed for the form I wore. 

SHEPHERD. 

You would hae had nae need to do that, even though Mr Sheil had been 

a black sheep. Considerin’ your time o’ life, the form ye wear’s verra im- 
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posin’; as for your countenance it is comely—and I’m no surprised Mrs 
Gentle considers you a captivatin’ cretur. 
NORTH. 

We must not too coldly scan even the Dns set of patriotism. They 
may be such, carried to excess, or flying off oblique, as we cannot approve, 
even though we can comprehend them within our sympathies; but to fall 
away from them in faintness of heart is pitiable—to desert them is shame- 
—— fight openly against them execrable—but insidiously to betray 
them—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Is damnable—O’ that honest Lord Althropp thocht guilty Mr Sheil—but 

you dinna say that he himsell has committed that verra sin? ~ 
NORTH. 

He could not commit that very sin—for heis not Mr Sheil. But he com- 
mitted it as far as nature would suffer Lord Althorp. That Coercion-Bill, 
which he thought ought not to be passed, he consented to make pass 
through Parliament! 

SHEPHERD. 

That seems the converse o’ the charge against Mr Sheil—and if Iken the 
meanin’ o’ the word conscience, confoun’ me gin’ it’s no a thoosan’ times 
waur. 

NORTH. 

A million times worse. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m sorry for him—in what far-away hole, puir fallow, can he be noo 
hidin’ his head? I howp in baith senses that he’s resigned. 


NORTH. 
He has ousted Earl Grey— 
SHEPHERD. 
What ? 
NORTH, 
And honest Lord Althorp isthe most popular man in England. 
SHEPHERD. 


Then England may sink intil the bottom o’ the Red Sea. Na—she 
maunna do that, for she wud drag Scotland alang wi’ her—and then fare- 
weell to the Forest! 

NORTH, 

You can have no notion, James, of the despicable intrigue by which 

honest Lord Althorp ousted the Premier. 
SHEPHERD. 
He maun be desperate angry. 


ORTH. 
He does not appear so, but his son and son-in-law have resigned. 
SHEPHERD. 

Which was right, for even a Whig, setting selfish considerations aside, 
doesna like to hae advantage ta’en o’ his ain father. Hoo O’Connell, frae 
what ye hae hinted, maun be crawin’ ! 

NORTH. 

Lord Althorp secretly commissioned Mr Secretary Littleton to sound, 
consult, conciliate, and truckle to the Agitator. O’Connell and Littleton 
had a blow-up, and abused each other like pickpockets. The cat was let 
out of the bag, and began not only to mew, but to hiss and fuff and pre- 
pare her paws for serious scratching—there was a regular row in the Lower 
House, and a very irregular one in the Upper. Earl Grey declared his 
entire ignorance of the shameful and slavish submission of honest Lord 
Althorp to the Big Beggarman—and, would you believe it, James, a ques- 
tion has arisen, and has been debated with much acrimony, whether or not, 
by such proceedings, the Premier was betrayed ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He shou’d just hae gaen to his Majesty, and said, “ Sire! Lord Althropp 
is a fule, or warse, and has been playing jookery-paukery wi’ that chiel 
O’Connell, through ane o’ your Majesty’s understrappers, and the twa the- 
gither hae brocht the Ministry intila mess, I maist respectfully ask your 
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Majesty what your Majesty wou’d wush me to do? Here are the Seals.” 
His Majesty wou’d immediately hae said, ‘‘ Yearl! kick Lord Althropp to 
the back-o’-beyond—carry ye on the Coercion-Bill—for it’s necessary to the 
"spanersene o’ Ireland—put the Seals in your pocket, alloo me to ring the bell 
or your cotch—and write me in the mornin’ hoo things are lookin’ in the 
Upper House.” I ken that’s what I wad hae dune mysell had I been 
g—and frae a’ I hae heard o’ his Majesty sin’ he sat on the throne, and 
when he walked the quarter-deck, I’m as fairly convinced that he would 
hae supported Year] Grey, as that, supposing me a proprietor o’ laun’, I 
wad hae discharged on the spat ony servant 0’ mine, whether lad or lass, 
that had been detected plottin’ again’ my head greave, which would, in fack, 
hae been plottin’ again’ his master, and therefore deserved to be punished 
by dismissal—whether wi’ wages and board-wages up to the Term or no, 
wad hae been a question to be reserved for future consideration—but 
ee without a character. (Starting up). Mercy ou us, whare’s 
ickler 


NORTH. 
Who? 
SHEPHERD. 
Didna Mr Tickler come oo: wi’ ye frae Embro ? 
NORTH. 


Mr Tickler ? I have not seen him for some months, There is a cool- 


ness between us, but it will wear off—and— 
SHEPHERD. 

Only look at him, sir, only look at him—yonner he’s helpin’ Mysie to 
let out the kye !—That’s a bat. 

NORTH. 

The gloaming—what a beautiful word—gives a magical character to the 
stillness of the Forest—and the few trees seem as if they were standing 
there in enchantment—human beings reconciled to the thrall of vegetable 
life—and breathing the dewy air through leaves, whose delicate fibres thrill 
to the core of their quiet hearts. Ore star! I ought to know where to find 
the Crescent. Not so bad a practical astronomer—for there is the Huntress 
of the silver bow, just where I expected her—and in all that region of 
heaven there is not a cloud. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let’s in to sooper. This is Saturday night—and you'll read the family a 
chapter. Lean on ma arm, or rather let me lean on yours, for you’re the 
younger man o’ the twa—no in years—but in constitution—and you'll be 
famous in history as the modern Methusalem, 

[ They enter the house. 
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